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HOUGHTON, 


‘ 


HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 
ete Worms, in im pootey and prose, the Transla- 
tion yy 3 Poems Of Places, in various edi- 
tions and ctr ad ending. Special attention is in- 
vited to the superb Subscription Edition of his Com- 
plete Poeticei Works, in two quarto volumes, with 
dred [Illustrations and Ornamental De- 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 
eee Poetical and Prose Works, in various 
editions and styles of binding. 

OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 

Complete Poems, Novels, Essays, and Breakfast 
Table Series, in various editions and bindings. 

JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 

Complete Works, in prose and poetry, in various 
editions and styles of binding. 

HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 

Her famous Stories in a new uniform edition, in 


giant en oy attractively bound. Also her House 
d Books, in three volumes, uniformly bound. 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 


Complete Works, in various attractive editions and 
styles of binding. 


THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH. 


His Complete Works, in Fiction and Poetry, in 
various attractive bindings. 


THOMAS CARLYLE. 


Critical and Miscellaneous Essays. A very desirable 
edition in four volumes, in attractive bindings. 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


Complete Works,in Prose and Poetry,in various 
editions and bindings. 


WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS. 


Complete Writings—Novels, Essays, Travels, and 
Poems—in various attractive bindings. 


ALFRED TENNYSON. 


Poetical Works, in numerous editions and a large 
variety of bindings. 


EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN. 


Complete Works,in Prose and Poetry, in various 
attractive bindings. 


THOMAS DE QUINCEY. 
Complete Works, a very desirable edition, in twelvé 
volumes, finely bound. 


JOHN BURROUGHS. 


Complete Works, in four attractive volumes. 


LUCY LARCOM. 
Poetical Works, in various attractive bindings. 
JOHN G. SAXE. 
Poetical Works, in various editions and bindings. 
CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 


Contpiete Writings, Essays and Travel Sketches, in 
attractive bindings. 


JAMES T. FIELDS. 


Complete Writings, in Prose and Poetry, in destr- 
able editions. 


JAMES FENIMORE COOPER. 


Complete Writings, in various editions and styles of 
YUnding. 


EDWIN P. WHIPPLE. 
‘omplete Works, in attractive bindings. 
GEORGE E. WARING, Jr. 
Essays, Travel Volumes, etc., in attractive bindings. 
HORACE E. SCUDDER. 
Stories and Juvenile Books, in desirable bindings. 
LORD MACAULAY. 


Com: Works, including flistory, Essays, Speech- 
es, and Poems, in various bindings. 


ADELAIDE PROCTER. 
Poems, in various editi and bindi 
PRINCIPAL SHAIRP. 
Essays and Criticisms, in attractive volumes. 


ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 


Novels, Short Stories, Poems, and Books for Chil- 
dren, in desirable bindings. 


SARAH ORNE JEWETT. 


Complete Writings, in attractive bindings. 


BRET HARTE. 
Novels. seers Stories, and Poems,in various edi- 


tions and bin 
“i ‘ M. HOPPIN. 
English Travel, in a handsome volume. 








PU BLISFET 


STANDARD AND POPULAR BOOKS 


BY THE FOLLOWING DISTINGUISHED AUTHORS: 


HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 


Complete Works, uniform edition, attractively 
bound. 


MRS. A. D. T. WHITNEY. 


Complete Works, in attractive bindings. 


LORD BACON. 


Complete Works and Life, by Spedding, in various 
editions and bindings. 


CHARLES DICKENS. 


Complete Works, in various editions and styles of 


binding. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


Waverley Novels, Tales of a Grandfather, and Poet- 
ical Works, in various editions and bindings. 


BAYARD TAYLOR. 
Complete Poetical Works and Translation of 
= s Faust, in various editions and desirable bind- 
OWEN MEREDITH. 


Poetical Works, in various editions and bindings. 


GEORGE TICKNOR. 


His Life,and History of Spanish Literature, in de- 
sirable library editions. 


JOHN FISKE. 


Philosophical, Historical, and Critical Writings. 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 
Religi and Biographical Writings. 
LYDIA MARIA CHILD. 
“Looking toward Sunset,” in choice bindings. 
BLANCHE WILLIS HOWARD. 


“One Summer" and “One Year Abroad,” in at- 
tractive volumes. 


AUGUSTUS HOPPIN. 
Travel Sketches on the Atlantic, in Europe, and on 
the Nile. 
HENRY JAMES, Jr. 
Novels, Short Stories, and Travel Sketches. 


MONTAIGNE. 


Essays, Journey into ‘tate and Letters. A desirable 
edition in four volumes 


ALICE AND PHOEBE CARY. 


Complete Poetical Works,in various editions and 
attractive bindings. 


ROBERT BROWNING. 

Poetical Works, in desirable bindings. 

THOMAS STARR KING. 
Sermons and Lectures, in excellent editions. 

HENRY D. THOREAU. 
Complete Works, in desirable bindings. 

DR. JOHN BROWN. 

“Spare Hours,” in desirable bindings. 


MRS. ABBY SAGE RICHARDSON. 


Historical and Literary Works, in attractive bind- 


“THOMAS HUGHES. 


The “Tom Brown’ books and “Manliness of 
Christ,” in desirable editions. 


MRS. ANNA JAMESON. 
Essays in Art and Literature, in desirable bindings. 
NORA PERRY. 
Poems and Short Stories, in attractive volumes. 


WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


Translation of Homer's Iliad and Odyssey,in vari 
ous editions and bindings. 


JOSPEH COOK. 
Boston Monday Lectures, in eight volumes. 
— BRITISH POETS. 
Chaucer to Wordsworth, the best and best 


From 
edited edition ©: of the British Poets now published, in 
sixty-eight volumes and attractively bound. 


MODERN CLASSICS. 


Tasteful Little volumes, containing the choicest of 
modern literature. 





A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 
of the above and of o ony, other publications of 
MIFFLIN full descriptio: 





judges, has just been pablisheds f rming a book of 251 
with 2 full: p” eaenes iMlugerations from the illus- 
books issued by H.,M. & Co. It will be - 

sented to bona fide purc’ who sane 

No. 4 Park Secton, and 21 Ast 

York: oF be sent to any address yes ‘of 15 

cen: 





CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 


“<A gonial exp exponent of the best American thought.” 


~~ His chief ower yer ites in the rich humor which Py. 
vades bot it and a. In this lt + 
ranks far eheve other American writer 


man (New Y¥. ork). 
MY WIXTER ON THE NILE, New edition. 
“Mr. Warner's pictures of Oriental men, manners, 


classes of people ?”—Gen. L. P. Di mOLA. 


IN RHE L VAT. Pg J edition. 12mo, 
Ari the fate apartie Of humor’ and power’ SE ob 
8 e same je “s aapeer an wer of o 
servation." London ” 
m. C. Prith Dita aynot ‘this book and of “ My 
Winter ou the Nile” ‘ er one has been in the 
East, or is going to the Hast . 77 does not ar ey 





to to go. & these books are of Cy travel booxs the best. 
most truthful an +t faites, 

having in them the very atm 

the 01 


my UMMER IN A Mra te $i. With 12 





a Gar- 
) ty for the 
eneration. —The 


« Delightfu, thoughtful, 
on women novelists, 
mone Saree es, 


ial 
mes, With ! 21 theberaniogs 
by Horpt, 


SAUNTERINGS. A Record of Travelin England, 
Belgint Hetand, Switzerland, Bavaria, 


den,’ will always be fresh 
twentieth time or by the twen 
Churchman. 


BACK LOG STUDI 


instructive: "—New ork Buent ing Pow. 


BADDEOCK AN AT SORT OF THING. 
ee uy ASP THAT in Cape Breton. “ Little 


“One of the tie $i and most it enjovabie books of 

the bind we have ever read.” ‘hurchman (New 

York). 

IN THE WILDERNESS, A new edition of this 
tors. Adirondack book, with two new chap- 


cents 
“ As fresh and fragrant, of_the ===! an th 
that Thoreau ever wrote.’’—Phila, ng Ballet = 


BEING A-BOY, Mlustrated ttraied by Ch Champ ai. 
“Itts an fee ig A boy's x resections 

upon boyhood, th i poyhood wh which he lo 

remembers. the ,ackual ¥ of ¢ ~ dry, unex 


jumor ich end i¢ 
equally delightful to bens t: all oon. from six‘ ¢o say 
x or seventy years. i@ full of clever pictures, 
'—New York Evening "yen 


ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 


“If Elizabeth Stuart Phelps is not the best liv: 
American writer of short stories, it would be difficu 
to find the name to be properly set above hers. 
yous the Ca ong > eeaeents of construction 

terary workmanshi uu peed t, and es 
cially heart, “into whatever a ae eal *—THE ixpx. 

PENDENT (New York). 

= ee may criticise Miss Phelps’s books; but 

9 them, and finds in them a charm 


7 rhich they are not slow to acknowledge.”"—Portland 
Transcri 
‘Phe Gates pO aos ee 





R.. ’ «Wane aad Ghosts. 
n. 


Wedan eevcendeceusvoccddperees- 125 
meek omega books for children. 


_ SARAH ORNE JEWETT. 


er rfect 
awe way. vy SS in this world over gute to 


DEnrnA van. “Little Classic” style. Red edges. 


- t is a common thing to sa bout a book that it is 
teresting, or a sorting. and very often 


charm 

it is said without aa ning or interest. 
But here witch fo reali ot all three."’"—Boston 
Transeript.” 4 


OLD F a ediren, 81.25 AND NEW. “Little Classic” 
st aL, i; 
™ stories. The au' 
is not likely to bring an hing more holly delightful 
to lovers of the best nS more who uy dettghttal York 


Post. 
“A delicious little book." — Hartford Courant. 
PLA rie DAYS. Stories for Children. Square 16mo. 
— of the fifteen stories is so entertai 


that 
pews, bert” 
pa A nov 8 which is and is vated 





*,* For Sale by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 
* 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 





MIFFLIN. & COMPANY 


THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH. 


Novels and Short Stories. 


As a writer of brief and thoroughly entertaining 
stories, sparkling with natural humor, and always 
delightfully poetic in the descriptive passages, he ts 
not su by any other of our authors.—BaYaRD 
TAYLOR, in New York Tribune. 


Marjorie Daw and Other Peeople........ $1 50 
Prudence Paltrey...........6s.cc.eesseeeecees 
The Queen of Shebsa........................ 
The Stillwater Tragedy 
The Story of a Bad Boy................... 1 50 


The Story of a Cat. Translated from the 
French by Mr, Aldrich. Illustrated with 
silhouettes 100 





Poems. 


I have been reading some of the poems this evening, 
an find them r.ch, sweet, and imaginative,in such a 
degree that Iam sorry not to have fresher sympathies 
in order to taste all the delight that every reader 
ought to draw from them, I was conscious, here and 
there, of a delicacy that I hardly dared to breathe 
upon.—NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 


Cloth of Gold... 





Flower and Thorn 
The noove in half-calf, cach.......... 300 
Baby Bell, illastrated....................... 1 5e@ 
Tree calf, or morucco...........+. s..++ 5 Oe 
XXXVI Lyrics and XII Sonnets. Tl- 
luminated title, vellum cover........ 100 





MRS. A. D. T. WHITNEY. 


Mrs. Wuitrey has succeeded in domesticating her- 
self in a great number of American homes. The 
purity, sweetness shrewdness, tenderness, humor, 
the elevated, but still homefy Christian faith which 
find expression in her writings endear her to thou- 
sands.—E. P. WHIPPLE. 


Faith Gartney’s Girlhood. Mllustrated..81 50 


Phe GaP Wemesee ésieccidecccccsccceccoccssess 150 
Leslie Gotdthwaite. Mlustrated..... eS 
Patience Strong’s Odtings........ os eecae 
Hitherto, A Story of Yesterdays........... 1 5@ 
Real Folks, Mlustrated.................. i... 150 
We Girls, A Homa Rory Mjustreted....... 150 
The Othei Girls, IMustfated....... ........ 1 50 
Sights and Insights. 2 vols................. 300 
OE i 0 ee 150 
Pansies : A Volume of Poems.................. 1 50 
Just How: A Key to the Cook-Books........ 100 


“Such books asshers should be in every household, 
to be read, loaned, reread, and reloaned, so long as 
the leaves and cover will hold together; not y 
volumes for elegant quiet, but stirring and ageressive 
works, with a *‘ mission,” which is to make the w: ane 
better than they find it.’ __ Boston Commonwe 


JAMES T. FIELDS. 


YESTERDAYS WITH AUTHORS, i2mo, 
cloth, $2; half calf, $4. 
Delightful reminiscences 


Thackera 
Mitford, 


and letters of 
. Hawthorne, Dickens, Wordsworth, Mise 
arry Cornwall, and others. 
UNDERBRUSH, “ Little Classic” style. $1.25. 
“The fruit of rich ex yionce. wide reading ad 
warm sympathies.’’—New Y. ork Tribune. > 
“The author has quickobservation both for pathos 
and humor, and blends them with excelient common 
sense and practical advice.”—The Academy (London 
DICKENS and BARRY CORNWALL, with 
Dickens’s Christmas Carol, forming a tasteful 
‘Modern Classic” volume. 75 cents. 


BALLADS AND OTHER VERSES, 
pe top, $1.25. 
beautiful voiume of 


mane to the host of 
the aay. 


TWO IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS. 


THE LORD'S PRAYER. 
GLappEeN. 16mo, gilt top, $1. 
LA Sedeens cegemmnen on oo, Svecdem from 

can religious spirit make peculiarly 
valuable and winning book. ” 

ON THE THRESHOLD. By T. T. Muvorn, 
16mo, gilt top, $1. 

sensible, judicious, helpful book for 

women. 


16mo, 


ms, which need no com- 
r. Fields's admirers all over 


By Wasntreron 


A thoroughly 
young men and 








THE INDEPENDENT. 











SHOPPING BY MAIL 


Is NOW 


Speen a 
TRUE SOURCE “OF ECONOMY, 


AND A SINGLE ORDER INTRUSTED TO THE CARE OF 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO. 


cannot fail to create a most satisfactory 
business intercourse with us. 


OUR ORDER SYSTEM 


has been carefully studied as to the best possible manner of serving our patrons at a 
distance, and we unhesitatingly pronounce it to-day the most perfectly organized in this 
country. 

The growth of this now very important branch of our business during the past few 
years, which has been something remarkable, may be justly attributed to the most 
efficient and thorough manner in which we have executed all orders sent tous. We have 
made special arrangements this season whereby our customers will receive every possible 
advantage afforded by the very extensive intercourse between ourselves and every market 
of repute in the world. 


WE ARE NOW OFFERING 


The Latest Movelhies frnm the Euraqean Markets 


and every description of goods, both Foreign and Domestic, are being placed upon our 
counters as fast as produced. 


OUR SOLE MOTIVE IS TO PLEASE OUR CUSTOMERS. 


We Do Not Misrepresent Our Goods nor Deal in 
Worthless Articles. 


Although our correspondence reaches throughout the entire territory of the United 
States, and our goods are being forwarded in every direction, there are numerous persons 
who are deterred from ordering by letter, feeling an uncertainty about receiving what is 
represented to them in samples or otherwise. 

To dispel this doubt, we would here remark that it is always our custom to exchange 
or refund the price paid in any instance where goods are not perfectly satisfactory. 

It will be seen by this statement that it is policy for us to use every possible effort to 
please our customers, for in the return of merchandise we should he .ubjected to an 
expense for expressage, besides in many cases having an unsalable length of goods to 
dispose of. 

Occasionally a case occurs where goods ordered have been sold, and we take the 
liberty to use our own judgment in making a selection; but when we do this it is always 
with a view to avoid delay and inconvenience to the customer, and we almost always 
find it to be acceptable and very satisfactory, as it saves further correspondence and loss 
ef time. But this action on our part is always subject to the approval of the customer. 

The rapid disposal of all goods placed upon our counters, owing to the extremely 
large patronage we enjoy and the universally low prices which we maintain on all classes 
of merchandise, make it advisable to send the order immediately upon receipt of 
samples, provided there be any among them that are suitable, and by so doing avert a 
possible disappointment. 

We sometimes receive orders which cannot be filled in our establishment—not on 
account of limited stock, because no house can always have on hand the exact article 
desired, especially when a person wishes to match goods; but in such cases we try 
outside, and, if possible to be obtained in Boston or New York, secure it and forward, at 
exactly the same price as we should charge if we had it in our stock. 

All orders received by us are carefully and promptly executed by persons of long 
experience, whose duty and pleasure it is to give the same care and attention to the 
smallest as to the largest commissions. 


WE SEND SAMPLES FREE OF CHARGE 


Silks, Satins, Colored and Black Dress Goods, 
Cottons, Linens, Woolens, Flannels, 


Lavct (act Real >, Ribbons, Valnels, Fringes, Upholstery Goods et, te, 


always guaranteeing that the goods will be fully up to the quality shown in the sample. 


DO NOT FAIL TO READ THOROUGHLY our ELEGANT AND COMPRE- 
HENSIVE CATALOGUE (which we send free upon application), published with 
especial view to assisting persons at a distance to make their purchases as readily and 
easily as though they made their selections in person over our counters. 


When sending your order, please mention that you saw this in Tok INDEPENDENT. 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO., 


Washington and Avon Streets, 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 











NEW BOOKS. 


SELF-CULTURE. By James FREEMAN CLARKE. One volume, 12mo. Price $1.50. 
Twenty-two lectures, diseussing in his wise and practical way the methods of educating the 
= powers of observation, reflection, imagination, conscience, affections, reverence, temper, 
education by books, amusement, love of beauty, and seeking of truth. It is thoroughly 
sensible, _—_ —e and interesting. 





in the best sense—unconsciously furnishi 
the etetag and spiritual life. If fy ent friend were to go awar 
be tucked away in his trunk, not far from his would be Dr. 
Ly -—- 4-8 from after days and its spirit would be eas She hoy 
(Sele Oulture.* be made the mecum of ican youths.”—Boston nday 


SKETCHES AND REMINISCENCES OF THE RADICAL CLUB. One 
volume, 12mo. With full-page illustrations. Price $2. 
of 400 
A work Bay pages, and con under ee ee Mrs. Jounx T, SARGENT. 
Josten by Bartol ae oe E fazer Hedge, a A Wendell Phill Garri 
a 3 eiss, Wende ps, son, 


Freeman Fiske Ev: rs. Howe, Mrs. Livermore, etc., and 
covered many interesting qu ineoogy, Paiosophy. ren, 4 Art, and History ee 


REMINISCENCES OF A JOURNALIST. ‘By CHARLES T. Conepon. 
ume, 12mo, with portrait. Price $1.50. 


A brilliant series of 
revised and 


Faylor dargarct Fe Adamses, Pierpont, Ceo Sumner, Seward, Emerson, "Everett, d oate, Webster, Bayard 
‘a, Faller, etc 
.. tells his story’ i iS a delightful manner.” —Boston Courier. 


be timely, and cheerful.” —Common 


o 


, and competes choice 
on. literature. which have bee: 


One vol- 


if hy heard much, and experienced much. He tells it all 1 er ered e ’ a 
nm muc uy t na ManD litabl his 
e see nan b ti 


JEAN-FRANCOIS MILLET, PEASANT AND PAINTER. Translated by 
HELENA DE Kay, from the French of Alfred Sensier. With a portrait of Millet and namer- 
ous pence a from his works. One elegant volume, square octavo. Price $3. 

t— —« ALN ry yt so different from our ordinary existence, that, if we had chosen to 





oun e passed for a romance, situations are so m ving, , the resi; tion i 
so incredible. and the action so varied. And yet the recital we have to make is but a true Gal take pactare, 
- ew We have invented nothing, imagined nothing.’ "—Alfred Sensier. 


THE TRIP TO ENGLAND. By WirtuiaM WINTER. 
a illustrations by Josep JEFFERSON. Price $2. 


& delicious view of jegent — a. takes. 
ou noe the 


STORIES OF THE SAINTS. ‘By y Ties. C. Vax D. CHENOWETH. 
illustrations. Price $2. 
A beautiful book for Cy a. civing tt the  egends of the principal saints and written in astyle both 


pone ge deeds have beex » en, and writt dd and 
carved, painted, through worshiping ages. ” = re Sees 


BRITISH GOBLINS. Welsh Folk Lore, Fairy Mythology, Legends and Traditions. 
By Wirt Srxes, United States Consul for Wales. Bound in gold and black. Price $4. 
ing Pout is absolutely bewildered with the embarras de richesses which this book contains.”—London 


repertory of fairy tales and a ms 7 "London Dail, ) Hoe. 
perfect ree entertaining and suggestive."’—London Teilegra 


One volume, i6mo. With 


Sertbner’s. “As sweet and pure as it is 
saye the Literary World. . 





With Heliotype 


Morw 


For sale by all Booksellers, or sent, , oepell, on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


arenes R. OSGOOD & COMPANY, 


heh oa BOSTOW. 


~BARBOUR’S 
IRISH PLAX THREAD 


FOR MAKING 


MACRAME LACE. 


FOR LADIES the occupation of 
making IMPERIAL MACRAME 
LACE has become as fashionable as it 
is attractive and useful. BARBOUR’S 
MACRAME FLAX THREADS are 
specially manufactured for this beautiful 
work. 

Put up in 2-pound red boxes. 

For sale by Fancy and Dry Goods 
Dealers throughout the country. 

Illustrated Book, with full particu- 
lars and instructions, ions, by mail, 25 Cents. 


BARBOUR BROTHERS, 


134 Church Street, New York; 


153 Franklin Street, Boston; 24 and 26 Dank Street, Philadelphia; 
611 Market Street, San Francisco; 16 Hanover Street, Baltimore, 
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VOLUME XXXII. 


She Sagat 


THE ISLE OF LAMBS. 





BY J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 





Ix moonlight slept the gilded cliff, 
The ocean beat below, 

The gray gulls flapped along the wave, 
The tide was ebbing slow. 


The drenched rocks rose like buffaloes, 
With matted sea-weed manes ; 

Each shaggy hide shook off the tide 
In dripping crystal rains. 


Up rose Murk Rock’s bald scalp and locks, 
The heavy, drownéd hair 

Below the crown hung sad and brown, 
The crown was bleached and bare. 


And out from shore, a league or more, 
Entranced in purple calms, 

Where summer seemed eternal, dreamed 
The lovely Isle of Lambs. 


I said: ** These rocks like scattered flocks 
Lie basking in the sun, 

And fancy sees a golden fleece 
Enfolding every one.” 


An old man gat upon the cliff ; 

His hair like silver flame 
Flared in the breeze. ‘‘ Not so," he said, 
* Our island got its name. 


** But as each year our sheep we shear 
The younglings of the flock 
Are chosen, and banished to that small 
Green world of grass and rock. 


“* There, pasturéd on the virgin turf 
And watered faithfully 
By rain and dew, the summer through, 
Encircled by the sea, 


** They sport, they lie beneath the sky, 
Fenced in by shining waves, 
Or shelter seek, when winds are bleak, 
Around the cliffs and caves.” 


Still as I questioned him, he said: 

** This quiet farm I till.”’ 

A house he showed high up the road, 
Half hidden by the hill. 


* *Tis now threescore long years and more, 
Long years of lonely toil, 
Since Ruth and I came here, to try 
Our fortunes on the soil. 


“Not yet for me God's sun had risen, 
His face I could not see; 
But she, my light, my moon by night, 
Reflected Him to me. 


“Bo when she died my world was dark ; 
No hope, but grim Despair, 
Despair and Hate, his gloomy mate, 
Walked with me everywhere. 


“They laid their burden on my soul ; 
They would not let me pray ; 
Hate and Despair, a dismal pair, 
Were with me night and day. 


“They said :_ ‘ Behold the fisher-boy ! 
He Jaughs a lengthened peal. 
For bait he takes a worm, or breaks 
The cockle with his heel ; 


“** Nor heeds the whitening barnacles, 
As crushingly he tramps, 
By the sea’s edge, along the ledge, 
Encrusted with their camps.’ 


* Then I beheld the living fish 
Their small companions slay, 
And bernacles, in rocky wells, 
~ That snatehed a viewless prey. 





“The barnacles, fine fishermen, 
Their tiny scoop-nets swung ; 
Each breathing shell within the well 
Shot forth a shadowy tongue. 


“Then said Despair: ‘So all things fare ; 
Alike the great and small.’ 
Then muttered Hate: ‘ Yea, God is great! 
He preyeth upon all!’ 


“So shearing-time came round again ; 
And when my sheep were shorn, 
Beneath the cliff I rigged my skiff, 
One pleasant summer morn. 


“ The stars were gone. I saw the Dawn 
Her crown of glory lay 
With misty smile on yonder isle, 
And something seemed to say: 


“*Who spread those pastures for thy flock ? 
Who sends the herb and dew ? 
Who curved round all this crystal wall? 
He is thy Shepherd, too!’ 


“ Windrows of kelp lay on the beach, 
Sent hither by the storm ; 
The sea’s rich spoil our meager soil 
To nourish and to warm. 
¢ 
“ Against the course of winds and foam, 
ShoreWard, from steadfast deeps, 
With mighty flow the undertow 
Its rolling burden sweeps. 


“ And something whispered in my heart : 
* Beneath the waves of wrong, 
The surface flow of wrong and woe, 
God’s currents, deep and strong, 


*** Unseen, to those who love and wait, 
Bring blessedness and help.’ 
But, dark and stern, I would not learn 
The lesson of the kelp. 


“ The lambs were bound, and one by one 
I took them from the sand, 
Till, all afloat in my good boat, 
I pushed out from the land. 


“I took the oar, I pushed from shore ; 
And then I smiled to see 
One poor, scared thing upstart and spring, 
His fettered limbs to free. 


*¢ You foolish lamb!’ I chided him, 
* Have faith in me and wait. 
You do but gain a needless pain 
By striving with your fate. 


**]T know your grief, the end 1 know. 
Those hazy slopes, that rise 
From out the sea to you shall be 
A summer paradise.’ - 


“ The light oars dipped, they rose and dripped, 
The ripples ran beneath, 
In many a whirl of pink and pearl, 
In many a sparkling wreath. 


“ With long, smooth swell arose and fell 
The slow, uncertain seas, 
Till something stole into my soul 
Of their soft light and peace. 


“ A flush of hope, a breath of joy, 
To know that still for me 
The dawn’s bright hues’ could so suffuse 
That pure transparency. 


“ But, when the voyage was almost done, 
The discontented lamb, 
With one glad bleat, shouk free his feet, 
Leaped from the skiff, and swam. 


“Far off the tall, forbidding wall 
Of rocky coast was seen; 
The sea was cold, the billows rolled 
A restless host between. 
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‘* Billows before and all around— 
A billowy world to swim ; 

Only the boat was there afloat 

On the wide waves with him. 


“He turned, dismayed; but looked in vain 
His following mates to see; 

All, snug and warm and safe from harm, 
Were in the skiff with me. 


** Ab! then he knew his Shepherd’s voice ! 
With cries of quick distress, 
Straight to my beckoning hand he came, 
In utter helplessness. 


“With piteous cries, with pleading eyes, 
Upon my friendly palm 
He stretched his chin. I drew him in, 
A chilled and dripping lamb. 


“*¢This poor, repentant beast,’ I said, 
‘Is wiser far than I; 
Against God’s will, rebellious still, 
I beat the waves and cry. 


**O Love look down! Isink! I drown! 
Is there no hand to reach 
A pleading soul’ My boat, meanwhile, 
Drew near the rocky beach. 


‘How calm the waves! How clear the seal 
Mysterious and slow, 
In that deep glass, the long cel-grass 
Went, waving to and fro. 


**Safely to shore my freight I bore; 
Their morning voyage was done. 
I loosed their bands, upon the sands, 
And freed them, one by one. 


“ They climbed the fresh and dewy slopes, 
They wandered everywhere ; 
With many a sweet and gladsome bleat, 
They blessed the island air. 


“The beach-birds ran among the rocks, 
And, like an infant’s hand, 
A little star-fish stretched its five 
Pink fingers ou the sand. 


“Invisible, on some high crest 
One solitary bird 
Trilled clear and strong his morning song, 
The sweetest ever heard. 


“ The sky, all light and love, looked down 
Upon the curtained sea ; 
The dimpled deep in rosy sleep 
Lay breathing tranquilly. 


“Upon the island’s topmost rock 
I basked in holy calms; 
My proud heart there I bowed in prayer, 
My joy broke forth in psalms. 


‘*O stranger! you are young, and I 
Am in the shadowy vale; 
Fourscore and ten the years have been 
Of him who tells this tale. 


* And do you marvel at the peace 
That goes with hoary hairs, 
This heritage of blessed age 
Which my glad spirit bears ? 


“The secret is not far to seek, 
If you can tell me why 
One lamb, thenceforth, of all my flock 
Was precious in my eye; 


“* And wherefore he, more faithfully 
And fondly than the rest, 
Learned to obey my voice and lay 
His head upon my breast.” 


That old man rose, he passed away 
In sunshine soft and still, 

To his abode, high up the road, 
Behind the sunlit hill. 


Then half I thought, such peace he brought, 
8o clothed in light was he, 

Thet on that coast a heavenly ghost 
Had met and talked with me. 








“ONLY FATHER!” 


BY REBECCA HARDING DAVIS. 





Or what possible useare those bills of 
mortality which our newspapers offer us 
weekly? I know of no more empty, sap- 
less reading. Our Irish fellow-citizens, 
who exult in a corpse and go toa funeral 
with the keen relish and for precisely the 
same reasons that their neighbors in the 
wider street read Zola or fill the theaters 
when a tragedy is well played, perhaps find 
intellectual comfort in that sort of sched- 
uled horror. The bill of mortality is the 
printed program, the libretto of the real 
play to them. They can pore over it and 
make alive for themselves thé dramatis 
persone of corpses. 

But what have we to do with these dead 
bodies? They are worn out, done with, 
put out of sight. Why should we be told 
that so many were diseased in the lungs 
and so many in the livers? To the living, 
the living. Better we should study the 
fact that Mrs. Langtry wears her petticoats 
shirred than the sometime ailments of the 
cadaver in yonder graveyard, Nothingcan 
be of less use in the world than the decay- 
ing thing which lies in a coffin; yet, oddly 
enough, while we officially report and give 
to the public its condition, the dead soul is 
kept wholly in the background. The 
man himself—what hé did, what he left 
undone, his slips, his successes, even his 
balked hopes—these things stay behind his 
body in the world alive, fermentinz, ferment- 
ing; but, beyond a lying scrap of aa 
obituary, we publish no record of them. 
Suppose now another sort of bill of mortal- 
ity possible? Something like this: 

Of the dead last month, in so many men, 
decay began in boyhood with the success of 
their first nasty little trick in trade; in so 
many women, incurable softening of the 
brain was brought on by their admission to 
a set too dominant and snobbish for their 
mental strength; in this clergyman, moral 
paralysis ensued upon his appointment to a 
wealthy city church. The same disease 
overtook this country pastor after years of 
fighting starvation for wife and children 
upon a $500 salary. This little grocer, 
whom you knew through his sugars and 
soaps, who was always sharp in col!ecting 
his monthly bills, was a veritable helper of 
God in his daily life, giving out strength 
and human feeling to the worst sham of 4 
tramp. This rich and fashionable woman 
went from among us up and into the door 
with the lamp of her Lord in hand, full of 
oil and burning clear. 

Out of some such moral diagnosis as 
that what an insight into our own case 
might we not gain? Prescriptions such as 
no sermonizer can give. But to know that 
pneumonia dragged ten of our neighbors 
into the grave and typhoid twenty does 
not keep us out of their clutches. 

There was 2 man who died in Philadel- 
phia last week, for example. The bill of 
mortality will record him as Pleurisy, 1; 
and that will be the end ofit. But what 
is the truth about him? When did he begin 
to die? 

He was a person of but little account, 
His death produced no stir anywhere, 
There was a tag of crape hanging for a day 
on the retail shop on Spring Garden Street 
in which he was junier partner. The men 
who usually sat near him in the dining- 
room of the hotel where he boarded asked, 
after a day or two, where that stout little 
man, who talked fishing so eternally, had 
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gone. When told that he was dead, they 
looked grave, shook their heads, and said: 
“Not a bad sort of fellow, I fancy!” and 
so went back to their songs. 

The Masonic Lodge and Chapter of Good 
Templars, of which he was a member, went 
to the funeral, and passed resolutions con- 
cerning. their departed brother. His will 
was admitted to probate. He was reported 
Pleurisy, 1; and that was all. As far as 
the world can see, there was the whole out- 
come and deposit of Sum D.’s sixty years 
of life. 

Sam was the son of a plumber in Kensinz- 
ton, a suburb of the Quaker City. 
as much as his father could do to give him 





It was 


time fora good common-school education. 
As a boy, he promised to have a nice taste 
in literature and art, being a genuine sort 
of fellow, with fine, sensitive fecling and a 
qucek eye for form and color. But he had 
no time His 
father, anxious to give him every chance, 


for literature and art then. 


put him into a commercial college, and then 
into aretail house, where he hegan by swecp- 
ing out the shop, as boys do who mean to 
business training. Sam 


conquer never 


liked business, It was drudgery to him at 


sixteen, and it was drudgery to him at sixty, 
But he went at it with a will. He worked 
steadily and hard asa plow horse. He said 
he meant to make a fortune by the time he 


was forty, and then to lay off. He would 
then give himself up to books; try what he 


could do at painting; go to Europe. He 
and his wife (for he married early) used to 
lay such plans when they lived in a little 
four-roomed house on Mervine Street. 


Indeed, they actually began to lay by in the 
Philadelphia Savings Bank, out of his scan 
ty salary, a fund for these 
Maria used to dri 


and Sam gave up his one extravagance of a 


esp cial niirposes, 


; in calico on Sundays, 


pipe, and they ate meat but once a week, so 
earnest were they in gathering this money. 
This plan and hope kept them always ona 
level a little above their cla They 


neither morbid nor vulgar. Some day they 


were 


would have their reward for their hard 
work and scrimping. In their old age they 
would go out from the meager house and 


more meager shop, and have a delightful, 
vagabondish holiday, and a glimpse of 
that high. half-unreal world of books and 
art and Nature which their richer 
bors knew so well. 

Then came the children. 
worked more 
closely. The fund must grow faster. There 
would be five, instead of two, to enjoy it 
presently. 
go to good schools and Maria must have 
pretty tucked rowns for Jane 
which her mot':er wore would not do for 
the child. Sam Maria could 
themselves like Hindu dervishes; but they 


ncigh- 


Sam and Maria 


harder; stinted themselves 


In the meantime, the boys must 
The calico 


and deny 
had not the strength to deny the children. 
By the time the boys 
money in John had 
decided His 


father gave him a couple of years at Prince- 


were grown the 


bank was all gone. 
on a professional course. 
ton and kept him there like a gentleman 
Tom was an artist. 
three years. Jane was a pretty girl, with a 
hankering for She had her silk 
dresses, her bits of jewelry, her piano and 


style.” 
parlors, like other girls. 

**God forbid!” said Sam and Maria every 
day to each other, ‘‘that the children should 
want anything for their advancement that 
we can give them.” 
when they were alone together now at night, 
talked no more of going to Europe, or of 
the books they would read, or of ‘laying 
by’ atall in their old are, Now it was of 
John's standing in Greek that they talked; 


The doting old couple, 


or of what Signor Stradi said of Jane’s 
lower notes: and as for Europe, was not 
Tom there, a rival of Michael An- 
gr lo’s? 


About this 
the West was opened. 


time one of the rich mining 
A friend 


of Sam’s, who knew his business capaciiy, 


districts in 


proposed to him to join him in opening a 
trading-post “We must 
risk everything: but we shall have the first 
hold on the market. We can coin gold like 
dust,” he said. 

Sam’s blood was on fire. 


on the ground. 


All the long- 
smothered thirst for adventure, the vaga- 
bond instinct, the desire to get out of his 
narrow circle into a wider world burst into 
passionate vigor and hfe. He hurried home 


to tell Maria, looking again, in spite of his 


He was sent to Rome for | 








paunchy figure and grizzled beard, like the 
young man she had married. 

‘‘But the boys and Jane?” she said, 
quickly. ‘If we were alone, we could go 
today; but you cannot risk their future on 
so uncertain a venture. Besides, you can- 
not afford to lose your salary for a single 
month now; or how can their school-bills 
be paid?” 

‘That is true,” said Sam. 

He gave it up. His friend went, and is 
now one of the mining kings of the Pacific 
Slope. Jane, who is a hard-headed, man- 
aging matron, often of late years reproached 
her father with this lost opportunity. 
** You did not plan for us as you should. 
You had no business tact,” she used to say. 
** If you had had even an ordinary share of 
it, my children weuld be driving in their 
liveried carriages now.” To which Sam 
would always answer, gently: ‘‘The way 
did not, somehow, seem open to me to go 
then, Jane.” He really had forgotten that 
it was for her and her brothers that he had 
sacrificed the chance. The habit of sur- 
render of his own plans and chances to 
them had become so ingrained in Sam’s 
nature that he was unconscious of it or of 
what it bad cost him. 

Maria died twenty years ago. The chil- 
dren, according to popular ideas, turned 
out well. Tom is a money-making artist; 
John equally successful at the bar; Jane 
married a well-to-do physician. They are 
all respectable, virtuous people, and they 

But the 
range of their thoughts and lives naturally 
lay wholly apart from his. They had the 
culture and experience which he had never 
gained. So it came that, when his wife 
died, the stout, commonplace little man 
found his life become suddenly vacant. 
He was too old now to try to enter that 
mysterious world of books and art of 
which he uaed to dream. His children had 
the freedom of it long ago and were more 
adultthan he, They needed him no longer. 
There was no necessity upon him now of 
hard work, as he had money enough on 
which to live. He boarded ata hotel, as 
he could not bear te occupy the empty 
house from which Maria and the children 
had gone out. He usually spent his even- 
ings in the reading-room of the Mercantile 
Library, dozing over the newspapers. 
Sometimes he dropped in to see the boys 
or Jane; but rarely, for, though they were 
all too well-bred to be disrespectful, he had 
a vague feeling that he was in the way. 
He knew nothing of high art, and if, with 
his old blind, groping love of beauty, he 
to speak of a picture, 
Tom's wife, who had unquestionable crit- 
ical ability, would correct him coldly, as 
she would an ienorant, forward child. John, 
who is clever and scholarly, gathers at his 
table some of the best people in the city; 
but Sam could talk of nothing but cottons 
and dress goods to them. He was ill at 
ease among them, and he knew the torture 
of mortification which he caused his 
Jane had married into a fashionable 
set, and was secretly ashamed of her pudgy 
father, his trade, and certain vulgar little 
tricks of manner and speech which he had 
never unlearned. The old man was very 
fond of her boy, Tom, and was never so 
happy as when he could beg him off for a 
holiday, when the two would go fishing 
up the Schuylkill; but Jane was obliged 
at last to interfere, as the Jad was catching 
certain ungrammatical expressions from his 
erandfather. Sam found out the reason 
and never asked the boy to go again. After 
that he was quite alone, 

Now, if this story, with all its loneliness 
and self-sacrifice, had been told to his 
children of some attractive stranger, they 
would have been touched by it. They are 
God-fearing, kindly people. They can be 
moved by the spiritural wants of the heath- 
en, or the sufferings of the tenor in an 
opera or of a picturesque beggar; but they 
were so used to Sam. He was ignorant and 
commonplace. It was “only father.” 

They are shrewd, sensible people, too, and 
would say, very probably, that the tragedy 
of this dry-goods selling Lear, if you choose 
to call it a tragedy, is reduplicated in 
almost every household in the country. A 
man has his plans and hopes for developing 
himself. He lays them aside for the mo- 


were affectionate to their father. 


ever ventured 


son, 


ment to work for his children, and lo! the 
children are men, and his hair is gray, and 





his chance is forever gone. The old human 
tree has died down to nourish the roots of 
the young sprout. It will not grow again. 

Jane and John, being shrewd and practi- 
cal, would say that such self-sacrifice may 
be carried too far; that it grows, in a great 
measure, out of the universal struggle for 
social rank in the United States; and that 
American parents have rights which, if they 
themselves respected, their children would 
respect more. Yet it is likely that Jane 
and John will in their turn make the same 
mistake, and become a pedestal to lift up 
another and perhaps a less worthy genera- 
tion, 





ONE WISE DECISION BY THE ST. 
LOUIS COUNCIL. 


BY LEONARD BACON, D.D., LL.D. 


Tre wisdom with which the late meeting 
at St. Louis handled the question about a 
new Declaration of Doctrinal Faith for 
Congregationalists, and finally disposed of 
it, was beyond any reasonable expectation. 
To my mind, there was in all the debates 
and proceedings no manifestation of the 
wisdom which cometh from above more 
signal than what we sce in that result. 
Only those whose memory runs back for 
half a century can realize how great a 
victory has been gained for freedom to 
search the Scriptures and for progress in 
theology; a victory which we now see 
recognized and registered by a great repre- 
sentative assembly of Conegregationalists, 
gathered from the whole breadth of the 
continent. 

Fifty years ago, and I will not say how 
much later, there wasa party among the 
Congregational ministers and churchmem.- 
bers of Connecticut who insisted that ‘‘ the 
Saybrook Platform” was an authoritative 
standard of orthodoxy. What they meant 
was that all Congregational churches and 
ministers in Connecticut were bound to be- 
lieve and maintain a certain seventeenth 
century confession, which the framers of a 
new scheme of church government pre- 
sented to the legislature of Connecticut ‘‘for 
their public testimony thereto asthe faith of 
the churches of this colony,” and which, to- 
gether with certain ‘‘ Heads of Agree:nent” 
and the ‘‘ Articles for the Administration of 
Church Discipline,” was ‘‘ approved and 
established” by the ‘‘ General Assembly”— 
the colonial legislature—‘‘at New Haven, on 
the 14th of October, 1798." The ‘ Old 
School” brethren, as they called themselves, 
in making that representation concerning 
the authority of the Savoy Confession, made 
themselves auxiliary in some sort to the 
Methodists. A Methodist preacher, itiner- 
ant or local, rarely invaded a Connecticut 
parish in those days without a copy of the 
Saybrook Platform (or selected extracts from 
it) in his pocket, and his sermons were 
often garnished with references to what he 
and his brethren were pleased to call “the 
Connecticut Confession of Faith.” 

There were three ways of meeting such 
assaults upon the Congregational pastors 
and churches. Some ministers there may 
have been, and some churchmembers, who, 
inasmuch as they acknowledged the author- 
ity of the Savoy Confession, undertook to 
defend the letter of it in every chapter and 
section. Others may have insisted that the 
Confession does not really mean what it 
seems to mean—for example, that when it 
teaches a redemption for the elect only it 
means universal atonement, and that when 
it seems to teach the absolute inability of 
men to accept the offered salvation it means 
something very different. Others, while 
rejecting and strenuously refuting the 
Wesleyan Arminianism, affirmed that the 
Confession in the Saybrook Platform, in- 
stead of being an authoritative standard, 
should be regarded as being really nothing 
more than a declaration by competent wit- 
nesses that such was,in the year of our 
Lord 1708, the doctrinal system accepted 
by the Connecticut churches. 

When ‘‘the New Haven divines,” Drs. 
Taylor and Fitch, attempted to make a 
more exact and more defensible statement 
of certain doctrines in the Calvinistic theol- 
ogy—as other New England divines had 

done before them—there was a disposition, 
in some quarters, to condemn them for their 
supposed divergence from the Savoy Con- 
fession. They, on the other hand, main- 
tained that, notwithstanding their improve- 
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ments in the method of stating and defend- 

ing certain doctrines, they could and did, 
in good faith, accept the old Confessions 
‘*for substance of doctrine.” Nor was there 
any evasion or equivocation in their saying 
so. Their method of formulating those 
doctrines was as truly in accord with the 
New England. fathers and the Westminster 
divines as was that of Dr. Woods or Dr. 
Tyler. 

I think it was in 1826 that the 
General Association of Connecticut ap- 
pointed a committee to draw up a 
new Confession of Faith. In due time 
the committee reported, and for a year 
or two the matter was pending in the Gen- 
eral Association; but Dr. Taylor had been 
one of the committee and the reported 
Confession of Faith, though not the product 
of his mind alone, was written by his hand. 
To adopt it and commend it to the churches 
would be a recognition of his orthodoxy. 
Consequently, it was dropped, without any 
vote (so far as I can remember) on its merits. 
Long afterward it was published (anony- 
mously and without a word of explanation) 
in The New Englander for 1843. I will 
venture to guess that if that same Confes- 
sion had been presented to the late Council 
at St. Louis it would have been rejected, not 
for its divergence from ancient formularies, 
but for its too close approximation to the 
Savoy Confession. In other words, not for 
its Taylorism, but for its Calvinism. 

Thirty-eight vears ago last June there 
was some discussion in the General Asso- 
ciation at Wethersfield about republishing 
the Savoy Confession, along with the rest 
of the Saybrook Platform, in the book 
entitled ‘‘ Congregational Order.” So con- 
servative a man as Dr. Hawes, of Hartford, 
and others like him, were alarmed at the 
misrepresentation which would thus be 
made of the evangelical theology actually 
accepted by our churches. I remember 
that on that occasion one young pastor of a 
Connecticut church—and he alone—had 
the courage to declare his-acceptance of 
that Confession, every word of it, from 
beginning to end. Such a declaration I 
never heard from any other Congregational 
minister, before or since, though I think it 
might have been made by the venerable Dr. 
Hewit, in the last days of his being a Con- 
grezationalist. Yet it has never been pos- 
sible till now to obtain from any repre- 
sentative body a frank declaration that the 
$avoy Confession misrepresents, instead of 
representing, the doctrinal system actually 
held and taucht in the Congregational 
churches of to-day. 

I do not consent to all that Prof. Mead, 
of Oberlin, has said in his paper, which 
was heard with so much approval at St. 
Louis; but I thank him heartily for his 
work in leading the Council to the con- 
clusion that no seventeenth-century formu- 
lary can be honestly referred to as a declar- 
ation of what the Congregational churches 
now accept for Christian doctrine or what 
Congregational pastors are now expected to 
teach. I thank the Council for its recogni- 
tion of the fact that since the meeting at 
the Savoy Palace, in 1660; since the New 
England Synod, in 1680; since the little 
Synod at Saybrook, in 1708, “ more light ” 
has broken forth from the oracles of God. 
I thank the Council for its testimony that 
devout and studious men in this last quar- 
ter of the nineteenth century are more 
competent than any divines of the seven- 
teenth century to formulate for us the great 
truths of the Christian revelation. Our 
fathers and predecessors of two hundred 
years ago were competent to make a declar- 
ation of what they believed, with the light 
which they had from the Word of God; but 
it was not for them to take away or circum- 
scribe our right of saying for ourselves what 
we believe. After two hundred years of 
study and experience, and of the outpour- 
ings of God's Spirit on his people, we ought 
to know more than our fathers knew; and 
let the Council have due credit for saying 
80. 
Nor is the Council less to be commended 
for the wisdom of the method in which it 
proposes to obtain a new Declaration of 
Faith. It seems to have borrcwed a leaf 
from the proceedings of the great Plymouth 
Church Council, in Brooklyn. A commis- 
sion is to be deliberately selected and ap- 
pointed by a committee to which the Coun- 





cil has delegated the duty. The twenty- 
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five commissioners are to represent “‘ differ- 
ent shades of thought” in the constituency 
of the Council; they are to take as much 
time as they find to be necessary; and they 
are to work, without restriction, in their own 
way. If they can agree ona “Declaration 
of Faith”—whether of the faith actually 
held by the churches which are numbered 
in the statistics or of the faith which those 
churches ought to hold—the work is done. 
The commission need not report its Declar- 
ation to the National Council for ratifica- 
tion or approval. The completed formulary 
—whether it be a compendium of theology, 
like the Westminster Confession, or a sim- 
ple creed, like that traditionary form which 
is ascribed to the Apostles—will pass for 
what it may be worth; for it is to be pub 
lished as nothing else than the testimony of 
‘twenty-five men of piety and ability, well 
versed in the truths of the Bible, and 
representing different shades of thought 
among” Trinitarian Congregationalists. 
It cannot fail to be a valuable document, 
and, like the result of an old-fashioned 
council of churches, it will have so much 
force as there is force in the reason of it. 
New Haven, Conn. 





MODERN SCIENTIFIC MATERIAL- 
ISM. 


IIIl.—THE POSSIBLE ENDOWMENTS OF 
MATTER. 


BY PROFESSOR SIMON NEWCOMB, LL.D. 





To the demonstration presented in the 
last paper that mental phenomena belong to 
aclass which cannot be completely repre- 
sented by arrangements of material mole- 
cules it may be replied that there is still 
room left for a theory of materialism. We 
have only to suppose that matter, in addi- 
tion to the properties which the chemist 
and physicist find it to possess, may also, 
under proper conditions, exhibit the addi- 
tional phenomena of life and mind. In 
this connection we may refer to an ingen- 
ious speculation of the lamented Clifford, 
who endeavored to show how life micht 
begin in a world of lifeless matter. He 
supposed that the existence of life might 
depend on some accidental correlation 
among the molecules,and the internal vibra- 
tions of amass of matter which would oc- 
cur only as a rare and happy accident. 
The necessary state, once occurring, was 
supposed capable, in some way, which he 
was not under the necessity of explaining, 
to possess the property of perpetuating 
itself. Of course, Clifford made no pre- 
tense of demonstrating that this was really 
the history of life. His object was merely 
to show that we are under no necessity of 
supposing any immaterial cause to account 
for vital phenomena. Let us, therefore, 
take up the subject from this slightly differ- 
ent point of view, and inquire whether it is 
consistent with the physical theory of the 
properties of matter to suppose that it can 
be endowed with mental powers. ; 

The fundamental law which physics 
assume true of all matteris that the ulti- 
mate atoms or parts of each elementary 
substance are absolutely similar in all their 
attributes. For example, every atom of 
hydrogen is supposed to possess the same 
properties as every other atom, so that any 
two atoms could be interchanged without 
any change in the properties of the sub- 
stances to which they respectively belong. 
If a person should pretend to have a kind 
of hydrogen differing in any discoverable 
quality from ordinary hydrogen, a chemist 
would at once maintain that the substance 
was not hydrogen at all. 

This is true not only of substances sup- 
posed to be elementary, but of all definite 
chemical combinations. Indeed, if the law 
is true of the elementary substances, it 
must be true of their combinations; for, if 
we could combine two such elements as 
oxygen and hydrogen, so as to producea 
certain compound, and then, with an exact- 
ly similar combination, produce a different 
compound, this result would indicate that 
the same element possesses different proper- 
ties in the two cases, which is contrary to 
the chemical hypothesis. It must be remem- 
bered that, when we speak of like com- 
pounds, we do not mean merely those in 
which the elements enter in the same pro- 
portions, but those which are formed in 
absolutely the same way. 





Accordingly, the chemist and physicist 


recognize no such thing as individuality in 
any substance which they have under ex- 
amination. One chemical compound may 
be replaced by another of the same kind 
without any possibility of detecting the 
change. If this is not true of more com- 
plex combinations—if, for instance, it were 
possible to produce a piece of wood or 
stone differing from any other wood or 
stone that could be produced—this would 
be held to arise from the complexity of its 
constitution, and not from any individual 
properties peculiar to that particular object. 

As already explained, all possible differ- 
ences among chemical substances are sup- 
posed to arise from differences in the relative 
arrangement or properties of the elementary 
molecules or atoms which enter into them. 
Now, imagine ourselves possessed of a mi- 
croscope of such visual power that we 
could see the elementary atoms which form 
the brain of the educated man and could 
note the position of every one of them. Sup- 
pose also that we possessed an instrument of 
such fineness and power that we could pick 
up the atoms of any elements, and put them 
together in any order we chose, thus pro- 
ducing the exact counterpart of any sub- 
stance. With this instrument, we put 
together the same chemical atoms which 
form the brain, in the same relative situa- 
tion that they are found in the brain, and 
give them the same vibratory motions. If 
the materialistic hypothesis be true, we 
should then have not only a living brain, 
but an exact duplicate, in every respect, of 
the man whose brain we imitate. What- 
ever he remembered of his past life the 
artificial man would remember. If he 
knew Greek, so would the artificial man. 
If he was doubtful about the meaning of 
any word in any: language, the artificial 
main would also be doubtful or mistaken. 
If he made a mistake in conjugating a Latin 
verb, so would the artificial man. 

To suppose that this result would really 
be produced is so absurd that it can hardly 
be necessary to argue it. If we only 
claimed that a living being would be pro- 
duced by the process, or even a being of 
intellectual capacity, the theory might be 
difficult to disprove. But the materialistic 
theory requires that the whole life experi- 


‘ence of the man copied should be repro- 


duced in the artificial man. This would 
carry us back to the hypothesis which we 
endeavored to prove impossible in the last 
paper. 

If we consider non-vital phenomena, the 
conclusion will be entirely different. Could 
we, with our wonderful instrument, ar- 
range chemical elements exactly as they are 
arranged in any chemical compound, we 
have every reason to believe that we should 
reproduce that compound. The same 
remark applies to the more complex non- 
living substances of Nature. When we 
have arranged the ultimate atoms in a cer- 
tain way, we have produced the substance. 
The whole direction of chemical general- 
ization is toward the point when we explain 
the chemical properties of bodies by the space 
relations of their ultimate parts. In ad- 
vancing on the road to this explanation, we 
turn our backs on all possible hypotheses 
which might afford a material explanation 
of mental phenomena. Hence, as already 
stated, the whole tendency of generaliza- 
tion in the physical science is to widen the 
gulf between physical and mental phe- 
nomena. 

Before going further, let us examine our 
position, to ascertain exactly what we have 
gained. We have shown that those causes 
which in physical science we designate as 
material cannot account for the diversity 
of mental states. To put the conclusion in 
another shape, two brains may be exactly 
alike in their physical constitution, and yet 
be different in their mental manifestations. 
There may be mental differences, without any 
corresponding physical or material differ- 
ence. We have reached this conclusion by 
supposing that something is true of the 
physical manifestations of matter which 
cannot be true of the operations of self- 
consciousness. Our conclusions can, we 
conceive, be invalidated only by denying 
the characteristic of those physical mani- 
festations of matter which we have taken as 
the basis of our argument. It may, in fact, 
be very pertinently asked whether we can 
be certain that all chemical and physical 


processes can be explained by the space re- 
lations and mechanical actions of the ulti- 
mate parts of matter. 

We reply to this that we cannot be cer- 
tain that such is the case. All we can say 
is that every scientific hypothesis of chem- 
ical operations assumes that such is the case 
and that all generalizations in molecular 
mechanics are based on this assumption. 
Moreover, as already explained, chemical 
phenomena are of the same order of com- 
plexity that would arise from variations in 
the number and arrangement of the ultimate 
molecules of matter. In a word, the con- 
ception which we are led to form of the 
forces acting among the particles of matter 
are radically different from those which can 
explain the phenomena of consciousness. 

If we are told that there may be a con- 
necting link between these widely separated 
poles; that, in some mysterious way, which 
we cannot understand, but yet which may 
be possible, the same substance, matter, may 
give rise to these two very distinct classes 
of manifestations, we have two replies to 
make. The first is that the monists— 
Haeckel, for instance—take as the basis of 
their doctrine that all phenomena—mental, 
as well as physical—may be reduced to 
molecular motion and action. But this is 
the very doctrine which we have shown to 
be untenable. Hence, if the doctrine of the 
unity of substance is to be maintained, it 
must be done on different grounds from 
those hitherto taken for its support. 

Our second reply to the same point is 
that it is not in accordance with scientific 
method to claim a connecting link where 
none has been shown to exist. Able phi- 
losophers not unfrequently fall into the 
error of supposing that they have made a 
generalization, when all they have done is 
to call two different things by the same 
name. I do not see that the monist does more 
than this when he applies the term mate- 
rial to the two distinct classes of manifest- 
ations exhibited by matter and mind, unless 
he shows some analogy between them. No 
such analogy has been shown. The first 
step toward it must be either to show that 
all mental susceptibilities whatsoever can 
be completely correlated with relations 
in time and space (which we have shown to 
be impossible), or that matter admits of 
modifications which do not depend upon its 
relations to other matter. This conclusion 
goes directly against all the general- 
ization of physical science. Now let us 
look a little closer at our point, and see 
wherein the differences which we are 
bringing to light may consist. 

We have two masses of matter (brains, 
we may call them), which are materially 
exactly alike. The only difference between 
them is that the one can think, know, and 
feel, while the other is lifeless. In order 
that the lifeless one may become a thinking 
one, we may imagine an adequate power to 
say to it ‘‘ Think and feel!” whereupon it 
begins to think and feel, without any 
change which science can recognize as de- 
pending on material causes. A _ great 
change is thus made in the matter, which 
we may call hyper-material. In what can 
this change consist? The matter is in every 
respect what it was before. Wecan dis- 
pose of the question in but two ways. 
Either it is beyond our reach, and, there. 
fore, to be relegated to the realms of the 
unknowable, or there is a hyper-material 
substance, possessing the property, either in 
itself or under certain conditions, of hecom- 
ing conscious. 

As the term dualism is sometimes applied 
almost as a term of reproach to those who 
hold that mental and physical action arise 
from two distinct classes of causes, let us 
briefly emphasize the distinction by exact 
definitions. 

Material phenomena are those which can 
be wholly correlated with relations in space 
and time, having place at the moment of 
the phenomena. 

Mental phenomena cannot be so correlated, 
but depend upon the past history of the in- 
dividual object exhibiting the phenomena 
and exhibit relations more complex than 


aoe that can be represented in space and 
me. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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How. R. M. Trompson has resigned his port- 
folio as Secretary of the Navy, in order to 





accept the chairmanship of the American bond- 
holders of Lessep’s Panama Canal Company. 
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NEVER THIS WAY AGAIN. 
THE END OF THE YEAR. 
BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D. 





“Ys shall henceforth return no more 
that way.” Weneed not trace the historical 
connection of this fragment of a verse, 
quoted from Deuteronomy xvii, 16. It is 
enough for our present use to know that it 
contains the thought which renders it 
appropriate for a motto, suggesting Chris- 
tian admonitions at the close of a year. 
There was a moral juncture of affairs in the 
circumstances of God's chosen people which 
led Moses to say to them that hereafter they 
ought to be exceedingly careful how they 
behaved, for they could not now go over 
the ground again with new decisions. 
They must take their choice, and be ready 
to abide by it in all the future. 

It is time for many of us who are pushing 
on into middle life to have done with some 
ordinary shams. Much meaning might be 
found in the quaint figure of the prophet: 
‘‘ Ephraim is a cake not turned. Strangers 
have devoured his strength, and he knoweth 
it not. Yea, gray hairs are here and there 
upon him; yet he knoweth not.” Just 
for a moment, let us look back to the final 
week of the last year. 

You remember you and I were doing 
then pretty much what we begin now todo 
again. We were making out the list for 
our New-Year calls. We were reared in 
the day when these fine decencies were ob- 
served. We were unaccountably fatigued 
in our getting around afterward. We said 
the townis large and residences are grow- 
ing more distant. Now we pick up that 
old list for revising. It pays a compliment 
to your manly feeling that you are moved 
as you pencil off two or three old names of 
those who have vanished out of sight. 

Furthermore, we have been along these 
years arrested by discovery of displacement. 
We fell into conversation with one who 
began business about the time we did. It 
struck us that his words of congratulation 
were querulous and feeble. He was bent 
somewhat; a few hairs on his head were 
quite white. We said to ourselves: ‘‘ He 
is ageing a good deal.” And then there 
was a young man inthe room at the mo- 
ment. He seemed bright and cheery. He 
rehearsed his prospects. And you and I, 
despite of our affection for him, felt a small 
sense of crowding; 80 many new men were 
out in the field of competition. 

When we arrived at own home, and sat 
at the fireside that evening, we did not seek 
to conceal that wear and tear had begun to 
tell a little, for some casual infirmities put 
in their appearance. Funny subterfuges 
of self-deception had failed. We saw that, 
in our laborious lives, we had been attempt, 
ing to realize on the future before it was 
due, and had discounted strength for pres- 
ent investment. 

For another thing, our children seemed 
to be so old, and then they talked so wisely 
—great grown girls, noble boys, men now 
worthy of recognition; but ours, neverthe- 
less. And we fell to thinking that perhaps 
the best thing we longed for now ir all this 
world was that these sons might always re- 
turn from their New-Year’s calls as sober 
and as pure as they were then, and that 
these daughters might ever be as willing to 
come and sit before the fire with us, con- 
tented in our love. For we detected an 
eager craving after them, and a feverish 
sort of fear that they would be flying out of 
the nest soon. 

It is time for many of us, also, to have 
done with mere sentimentalism. We are 
growing old. No kind of doubt of that. 
The days of singing men and singing wo- 
men are about over for us. Well, what 
then? ‘Ye shall henceforth return no 
more that way "—the way of youth. But 
does anybody really mean to say he wants 
that? Recall those cheery words of the 
Frenchman, Victor Hugo. He confessed 
to one of his close friends that the most 
disagreeable advance in age to him had been 
that from thirty-nine to forty. But said 
his companion: “ I should think it a great 
deal brighter to be forty than fifty.” ‘‘ Not 
at-all,” replied Hugo, gayly. ‘‘Forty years 
is the old age of youth, while fifty is the 
youth of old age.” Ah! just think how 
many fine chances yet wait for a brave 
heart in the beautiful future which we hope 
to enter upon after next New Year’s Day. 
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Mr. Spurgeon, in one of his sermons, calls 
attention to the awkward mistake which 
some of the Jews made when they spoke to 
our Saviour: ‘Thou art not yet fifty years 
old.” Of course, he was not. Perhaps he 
had the faticued look or the anxious face 
of an cldetly man, and this may have de- 
ecived them. More likely he wore the un- 
speakable dignity of character or of mien 
which always makes men seem venerable. 
Even then, fifty years of history does not 
tender one an old man. The very best of 
his life may be yet ahead. There are still 
fine deels to be done and grand words atill 
to be spoken. 

It is time fer us now, at last, to learn to 
estimate results, without demanding sym- 
pathy for the processes of attainment. We 
do renlly respect hills that we have pain- 
fully climbed over; but it awakes no emo- 
tion in others when we keep rehearsing the 
sitcps which we took, and the snows we 
met, and the winds that resisted. Wiser is 
it always to let the dead past bury its dead 
out of sight. 

"Ye shnll henceforth return no more 
that way.” And to-some the past year has 
been a year of trouble; so it is fair to ask: 
Who wants to return that way? But it is 
rot necessary to talk continually about 
fa'ed flowers, and departed joys, and 
thwerted hopes. 

D'd you never imagine what you might 
have been—that is, imine what vour life 
m'eht have been—if it hal been different a 
great many years ago? Did you ever seek 
to analyze this half-wistful, half-impetuous 
emotion which flits through your being as 
you survey a worried pust and detect the 
exect epot where your entire history turned? 
This reminds me of an incident in my early 
experience, I once had for a brief com- 
panionship a sweet friend—a relative, on a 
visit where I was residing. We used to go 
out rowing together. She had a way of 
dally'ng with her hand in the water over 
the side of the boat. One time ahe Inst al! 
the rines off from hor fingers in an instant. 
Oat of sicht, of cours, hopelessly they fell 
to the bottom; but, whenever we rowed 
across that place again, she would gaze 
restlessly over the edve, trying to search the 
very lowest depths of the Inke. I have 
even seen her suddenly bare her arm. as if 
she had caught a cleam of the jewels down 
inamone the weeds, and was going to grasp 
after them vet! 

Tt isa great mockery, this clutching after 
youth, and hope, and joy, and vanished am- 
bition when one has come to be an elderly 
man and all that is worthy of his seeking 
lies far on ahead, 

** Ye shall henceforth return no more that 
wav.” And to some the past year has been 
a vear of conflict, and who wants to go over 
a'l thot again? Many a man has to cive 
himeelf to nnnponu'ar endeavor: he is obliged 
to differ with those whom he loves. It mat- 
ters little whether one triumphs or fails in 
such enterprises; the weariness of the con. 
tention even for truth bears heavily rpon 
him. Moments of success are not always 
moments of content or hapniness, 

** Ye shall henceforth return no more that 
way.” To some the past verr has been one 
of self discipline. Tow much it costs just 
to make a slender progress in divine things! 
The hraverv of young Christians is very 
beautiful; but it often renders us aad. Su 
the timidity of old Christian: seems to many 
quite unnecessary. There are ships on the 
stocks which wonder that the proud barks 
aflont ever spring aleak; but.when they 
have themselves tried the raging of the high 
seis they wonder that any timbers ever 
hang tovether. 

li is time, morcover, forall of us to begin 
to make sober inquiry after work left un- 
finished. In such a suggestion, let us un- 
derstand cach other clearly. Many persons 
think that life is only a season for endurance. 
They say ‘* Thy will be done!” as if they 
supposed God's will was to be done by sim- 
ply letting God do it. So they resolve zcal 
into mere resignation, and imagine they 
have now reached the chief end of man 

when they exist without whining. 

There is much work to be done for oth- 
ers, and there is never more than one 
chance to do the work of any one moment. 
The years close; the book is shut. Then 
all that is left for us to do is a mere gather. 
ing up of unfulfilled resolutions. These 
we may humbly bring with us again to 





Goc’s altar of service, and ask him just to 
grant us one more moment in which to urge 
the n into completion. 

There 1s much work to be done for one’s 
self. Great advantages of time are often 
positively wasted, and men remain unready 
for Ileaven. Why, when the king brought 
Joseph “hastily out of the dungeon,” he gave 
him an instant to become presentable, which 
this decorous Hebrew improved. ‘‘He 
s'iaved himself, and changed his raiment, 
and came in uate Pharaoh.” Will men 
enter Goil’s presence rudely? 

The woman of Tekoa made one matchless 
suggestion in her parable: ‘‘ For we must 
needs die, and are as water split on the 
ground, which cannot be gathered up again. 
Neither doth God respect any person; yet 
doth he devise means that his banished be 
not expelled from him.” 

New Yor« Cry. 


THE TRINITY OF THE SCRIPTURES. 


BY JAMES H. FAIRCHILD, D.D., 
PRESIDENT OF OBERLIN COLLEGE 











Tue recent publication of the Essay of 
President Edwards calls attention anew to 
the tritheistic tendencies of our Modern 
Trinitarianism; and the question arises 
from what misapprehension of the Scrip- 
tures have such speculations come? 

From the days of the Nicene and Atha 
nasian Creeds it has been common to name 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost as 
the three persons of the Godhead, and to 
transfer all the relationships indicated in 
the New Testament as existing between the 
Father and the Son to the persons of the 
Eternal Trinity; or, at least, such of these 
relationships as are not so manifestly con- 
ditioned on the human nature of Christ as 
to render the transfer impossible. In gen- 
eral, it has been maintained that the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, obscurely revealed in 
the Old Testament, is very clearly brought 
out in the New; especially the distinctness 
or, rather, separateness of personality, as in- 
dicated in the relations of the Father and 
the Son. Theological writers from all the 
orthodox schools reason in the same way 
upon these revelations of God in Christ. 
Thus Dr. Hodge, in his ‘‘Systematic Theol- 
ogy,” Vol. I, p. 444, says: 

‘*Thescriptural facts are: (a.) The Father 

savs 1: the Son says [; the Spirit says I. 
(.) The Father says Thou to the Son, and 
the Son says Thou to the Father; and in 
like manner the Father and the Son use the 
pronouns He and Him in_ reference 
to the Spirit. (¢.) The Father loves 
the Son; the Son .loves the Father; 
the Spirit testifies of theSon. . . . The 
summation of the above facts is expressed 
in the proposition: The one Divine Being 
subsists in three persons, Father, Son, and 
Spirit.” 
Similar quvtations could be given from 
the great lights of the New England 
theology. To quote one of the latest utter- 
ances on the subject, Dr. Cowles, in his 
“Commentary on John,” p. 881, criticising 
the Sabellian or manifestation theory of the 
Trinity, says: 

“‘Let Father be the name for the 
first monifestation; Son. for the second; 
Spirit for the third. The first manifeata- 
tion loves the second and has given all 
power unto it; the second manifestation 
addresses the first, speaks of the glory en- 
joye! with it before the world was, and 
aspires to return and enjoy again the same 
glory. . . . Itseems, therefore, that, if 
we fall back to the facts affirmed in Scrip- 
ture in reference to the things said and done 
by these several manifestations toward each 
other, and toward our lost world for its re- 
demption, we find these manifestations to 
be really persons, despite of our new and 
improved philosophical nomenclature. 
They fulfill the functions of personality. 
They have the mutual affections character- 
istic of personality, and bear to each other 
and to the universe the mutual relations of 
distinct persons.” 

These are but specimens of the manner 
in which the argument has been conducted 
by a great number of orthodox writers, 
and the result has been a tritheistic concep- 
tion of the Deity, quite removed from the 
scriptural representation and in spite of the 
grand fact which all acknowledge of the 
divine unity. The term person has been 
employed generally with a caveat that the 
term is used in a technical and restricted 
sense; and yet the argument, as derived 
from the New Testament usage, has been 
so shaped as to impart to the term the 
essential qualities of personality as in- 
volved in the common and philosophical 

















uses of the word. The idea of unity of be- 


ing has been retained, in connection with 
this threefold personality, by uniting the 
persons in a common substance, underlying 
the exhibition of the pergons, and perhaps 
even below the reach of consciousness 
itself. Thus, Dr. N. W. Taylor, in his 
“Revealed Theology,” p. 56, says: 

‘*Who can adduce the slightest evidence 
to show that he who has made any three 
men cannot by a common substance 80 
unite them that they shall be even more 
as gy said to be one being than three 

ings, and yet the mental operations and 
phenomena of each be exactly in the con- 
sciousness of each what they now are? No 
such evidence can be adduced, and when 
there is no evidence there is no presump- 
tion. The error, then, is palpable. ‘There 
is no presumption furnished by the phe- 
nomenal conception either of God or any 
being—and, therefore, none furnished by 
reason—that God is not one being in three 
persons.” 


This reasoning seems to imply the appre- 
hension that the unity may be deeper than 
consciousness itself, and that all the opera- 
tions of the persons of the Trinity may be 
as distinct as if they were three beings. 
This is tritheism, and, if it correctly repre- 
sents the divine nature, we ought to find 
God, in his appeals to men, saying we, in- 
stead of J. In harmony with this idea we 
sometimes find in our religious periodicals 
the suggestion that Christians, in their usual 
forms of worship, are almost wholly 
neglecting one person of the Godhead, in- 
asmuch as they rarely address the Holy 
Spirit; and that this has brought upon the 
Churches his special disapprobation, as 
shown in the great wantof his presence 
among us. These writers are not accus- 
tomed to draw from the Scriptures either 
precept or example indicating the pro- 
priety of worship addressed directly to the 
Holy Spirit. The only approach to such 
worship which the Scriptures afford is, I 
believe, in the baptismal formula and the 
apostolic benediction. 

Is not our popular Trinitarianism es- 
sentially tritheistic, and does not the 
misconception arise from the habit and 
the mistake of regarding Jesus Christ, the 
Logos, or Word incarnate, as the original 
second person of the Trinity, and reasoning 
upon the relations of the persons of the 
Trinity as if they were illustrated essentially 
in the relations of Christ to the Father? 
For example, it is common to name the 
persons of the Trinity as Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost, without any intimation that 
the relation of Father and Son dves not 
indicate the eternal relationship of the first 
and second persons of the Godhead; yet I 
am not aware that there is a single passage 
in the Scriptures which implies the fact of 
eternal Sonship. We-have the ‘‘Angel of 
Jehovah,” ‘“‘ the Angel of his Presence,” of 
the Old Testament, and the Logos, or 
Word, of the New; but ‘the glory as of 
the only begotten of the Father” does not 
appear until ‘‘the Word is made flesh and 
dwells among us.” The relation of Sonship 
is a fact of time, not of eternity, and grows 
out of the incarnation. The announcement 
of the Angel, Luke i, 35, explains the fact: 
‘‘The Holy Ghost shall come upon thee 
and the power of the Highest shall over 
shadow thee; therefore, that holy thing 
[child or person] which shall be born of 
thee shall be called the Son of God.” 
This is the scriptural idea of the 
Sonship. So in Hebrews i, 1, 2 we read: 
“God, who at sundry times and in divers 
manners spake in time past unto the fath- 
ers by the prophets, hath in these last days 
spoken unto us by his Son.” It is true that 
the pre-existence of the Son is implied in the 
next clause, ‘‘ By whom also he made the 
worlds”; but in this pre-existence he was 
the Angel of Jehovah, the Logos, not the 
Sov. Thus in John i, 2 we have: ‘All 
things were made by him (é. ¢., the Logos), 
and without him was not anything made 
that was made.” In the same way, the Sa- 
viour speaks of his pre-existence as the Son 
of Man (Jno. vi, 62): “‘ What and if ye 
shall see the Son of Man ascend up where 
he was before.” But no one regards him as 
the Son of Man except in the incarnation. 

The doctrine of eternal Sonship. has 
been very generally discarded, I think, by 
New England theologians; yet, if called 
upon toname the persons of the Trinity, 
they still] name them as Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost. But, if the relationship of 
Son begins in time, resulting from the in- 
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carnation, then the persons of the Eternal 
Trinity are God, the Word, and the Spirit. 
The terms Father and Son are correlative 
and both grow out of the incarnation. The 
Trinity of the baptismal formula is not the 
essential, eternal Trinity, but the Trinity 
of manifestation in connection with the 
Gospel dispensation. We cannot properly 
transfer the relationships thus indicated to 
the eternal nature of God. 

Again, we must admit the fact that the 
consciousness of Jesus Christ is distinct 
from the consciousness of the Logos and is 
not to be taken as fully representing it. It 
is not necessary to suggest any solution of 
the mystery of the incarnation, nor to draw 
any distinct line between the divine and the 
human in the consciousness of ‘‘ the Son of 
Man.” That the divine and the human 
meet in him we cannot deny; and the 
human element in his nature modifies his 
personality in such a way that we cannot 
properly transfer all that he says of him- 
self and that is said of him to the eternal 
second person of the Godhead. It is quite 
conceivable, and to my own mind alto- 
gether certain, that the addition of the 
human gives a distinctness and separate- 
ness of personality to the Messiah which is 
utterly foreign to the nature and conscious- 
ness of the eternal Word. The passage in 
Mark xiii, 32 implies the fact: ‘‘ But of 
that day and that hour knoweth no man; 
no, not the angels which are in Heaven; 
neither the Son, but the Father.” Can any 
one conceive that tls is an utterance of 
the Logos? So the £_.:our’s address to 
the Father in prayer grows out of 
the incarnation. The Angel of Jeho- 
vah, the Logos, never prays, nor the 
Spirit of God. A step further, and we 
reach the probability that every address of 
the Son to the Father and of the Father to 
the Son is a phenomenon of the incarnation. 
We find no such thing in the relations of 
God and the Word, or God and the Spirit. 
Neither ever says thou to the other. 


In the same direction we find the fact 
that the term we, as upplied to the persons 
of the Trinity, is limited to the Father and 
the Son in the incarnation, as in Jno. xiv, 
23: ‘‘If a man love me, he will keep my 
words, and my Father will love him, and 
we will come unto him and make our abode 
with him.” This coming and abiding, as 
we find from the context, is the coming of 
the Spirit, the Paraclete, to abide forever. 
Thus the Father and the Son come and 
abide with the believer. ‘‘ He shall take of 
mine and show it unto you.” God in the 
Old Testament forever says “I.” The 
Angel of Jehovah says ‘‘I,” and never we; 
as to Abraham, Gen. xxii, 12: ‘“‘Now I 
know that thou feare:t God, seeing thou 
hast not withheld thy Son, thine only Son, 
from me.” So the Spirit speaks in the New 
Testament, Acts xiii, 2: ‘‘ The Holy Ghost 
said, Separate me Barnabas and Saul for the 
work whereunto J have called them.” The 
three exceptions to this usage sometimes 
‘quoted—-Gen. i, 26, ‘‘Let us make man,” etc. ; 
Gen. iii, 22, ‘‘ Behold the man is become 
as one of us”; and Gen. xi, 7, ‘‘ Let vs go 
down and confound their languages "—are 
only apparent exceptions, dramatic forms 
of speech, in which God is represented as 
addressing his angels, as a sovercign in the 
midst of his court. There is no Scripture 
evidence that, apart from the incarnation, 
the persors of the Trinity ever say we. 

Closely connected with this view is the 
probability that the only foundation for a 
conscious affection between the persons of 
the Trinity exists in connection with the 
incarnation and is limited to it. We have 
no indication of any such fact pertain- 
ing to God and the Logos, or God and the 
Spirit. ‘‘The Father loveth the Son and 
hath given all things into his hand” (Jno, 
iii, 35). ‘‘ Thisismy beloved Son, in whom 
I am well pleased” (Mat. iii, 17). There 
are two or three passages sometimes quoted 
in a different view—e. g., Jno, xvii, 24: 
‘* For thou lovedst me before the foundation 
of the world.” This is supposed to indi- 
cate an affection apart from and independ- 
ent of the incarnation. This is probably 
a misapprehension. The whole verse reads: 
‘Father, I will that they also whom thou 
hast given me be with me where I am, that 
they may behold my glory, which thou hast 
given me; for thou lovedst me,” etc. 

The glory is the glory which God gave 
to his Son, as represented in Hebrews i, 6: 
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“Again, when he bringeth in the first 
begotten into the world, he saith: And let 
all the angels of God woghip Him.” The 
love exercised ‘‘ before the foundation of 
the world ” involves God’s eternal foresight 
and purpose in reference to his Son, who 
was to be revealed in the fullness of time. 
Similar language is used in reference to the 
children of God, as in Eph. i, 4—*‘‘ Accord- 
ing as he hath chosen usin him before the 
foundation of the world, that we should be 
holy and without blame before him in 
love”; Rev. xvii, 8—‘‘ And they that dwell 
on the earth shall wonder, whose names 
were not written in the Book of Life from 
the foundation of the world.” 

There is another passage in the same 
prayer of the Saviour (John xvii, 5) some- 
times quoted in opposition to the view pre- 
sented: “And now, O Father, glorify 
thou me with thine own self, with the glory 
which I had with thee before the world 
was.” This probably refers to God's 
eternal purpose in reference to the glory of 
his Son, like the 24th verse; or it might 
possibly refer to the glory of the Logos 
from eternity, who ‘‘was with God and 
was God” and shared in the ineffable 
glory. It im no case represents that the 
Logos was an object of complacent love to 
God. 

Thus a careful study of the Scriptures 
will prebably indicate that our conception 
of eporateness in the persons of the Trin- 
ity is borrowed from the person and rela- 
tions of Jesus Christ, who is not merely 
the eternal Word, but is the Word made 
flesi, thus becoming the Son of God. After 
a careful elimination «f all these features of 
separate personality derived from the in- 
carnation, there will still remain the dis- 
tinctions of God, the Word, and the Spirit, 
affording a foundation for the scriptural 
doctrine of the Trinity, without any leaven 
of tritheism. The term person, to express 
these distinctions, is most unfortunate, and 
Christian doctrine would be greatly aided 
by utterly discarding it. It is almost in- 
evitable that this term should carry with it 
the idva of separate consciousness, and even 
separate moral agency, and it is scarcely to 
be doubted that the popular conception of 
the Trinity involves these extravagances. 
From these misconceptions our current 
theolugical instruction has by no means been 
kept free. Why should the Orthodox 
teachers of the land ever have accepted the 
designations Unitarian and Trinitarian as 
expressing the difference between those 
who affirm and those who deny the divinity 
of Jesus the Christ? 





ECCLESIASTICAL ETIQUETTE. 





BY & L. BALDWIN, D.D. 


Dr. Rosrnson’s searching analysis of 
“‘The Neuter Gender of Presbyterianism,” 
in THe INDEPENDENT of November 18th, 
suggests some questions in ecclesiastical 
etiquette quite beyond the boundaries of 
Presbyterianism. In the course of his 
article, the Doctor says: 


“When the Evangelical Alliance met, 
there was no celebration of the Lord’s Sup 
per. We all quietly accepted that decision, 
because there were Baptist brethren to be 
reckoned in the great Christian body which 
faced the Roman hierarchy on the union 
ground of the Protestant faith.” 


But a very pertinent question arises just 
here—viz: Why do we ‘“‘all quietly accept 
that decision”? If eight hundred Christians 
from all parts of the world meet together 
to promote the Redeemer’s kingdom, and 
seven hundred can join most heartily iu 
commemorating his dying love, should 
they be estopped from doing it because the 
other hundred do not fecl free to unite with 
them? The rights of minorities are to be 
respected, and nobody denies the right of 
the one hundred to refrain from communing 
with their brethren. But why should this 
carry with it the necessity of restraining the 
seven hundred from following the dictates 
of their hearts, and the command of their 
Redeemer, by meeting at the Lord’s table? 
Has not the spirit of concession gone too 
far in such cases? Has not the fear of 
offending certain brethren sent the multi- 
tude away with a sense of sadness, tinged 
with indignation, that they could not have 
the privilege of joining in this solemn ordi- 
nance? Does it not present rather a sorry 
tepresentation of the *‘ union ground of the 





Protestant faith,” on which we are to ‘‘ face 
the Roman hierarchy”? Would it not be 
the graceful, the Christian, the altogether 
appropriate thing to do, in such a case, for 
the one hundred to say to the seven hun 
dred: ‘‘ Brethren, we are sorry that we can- 
not, in accordance with our view of duty, 
join you in the communion service; but 
we are glad that so many of you can con- 
scientiously and joyfully do so. We will 
not stand in your way for a moment, but 
only ask you to excuse us from partici- 
pating ”? 

Why should anybody be offended by such 
a notice as the following, read by the secre- 
tary to the Alliance? ‘‘ All the members 
of the Alliance, and friends in attendance 
upon its sessions, who feel free to unite in 
the celebration of the Lord’s Supper are 
cordially invited to meet for that purpose 
at the Church of the Holy Unity, this even- 
ing.” The right of close communionists 
to refrain from communion is here recog- 
nized, just as much as the right of others to 
commune together. Why, in the name of 
common sense and Christian charity, must 
it be ‘‘ quietly accepted” as an axiom on 
such occasions that we must all, for the 
time being, become close communionists? 

In 1877 there was a grand representative 
gathering of the Protestant missionaries of 
China at Shanghai. The feeling was 
strong among them that they ought to meet 
at the Lord’s table; but this same spirit of 
concession to the feelings of a small 
minority allowed that band of missionaries 
to separate without joining in this most 
appropriate and solemn service. ‘‘My 
brethren, these things ought not so to be.” 
No man has amore hearty admiration for 
the earnest zeal, the missionary spirit, and 
the Christian fidelity of the Baptist denom- 
ination than myself. Most heartily do I 
wish that our American brethren of that 
faith could take the view of the commu- 
nion held by the great bulk of their English 
brethren, and consent to unite at the Lord's 
table with fellow-believers who have not 
been immersed. Nevertheless, I respect 
their adherence to what they deem to be 
duty. But it does seem to me that, if I 
were by conscience and education an 
American Baptist of the straitest sect, I 
would say to my brethrep,on such occa- 
sions as those to which I have referred: 
‘Brethren, follow the dictates of your 
hearts and consciences and commune to- 
gether. Don’t suppose for a moment that 
we will be pleased by your abstaining from 
so doing on our account. It would be a 
poor compliment to us to suppose that we 
would be gratified at compelling our breth- 
ren of other views to adopt our practice in 
this respect.” 

The same remarks apply to other and 
smaller bodies holding the same views on 
this subject. 

As to Presbyterian Councils, if the great 
body of the representatives who like to 
praise God with Bishop Kerr, or sing of the 
progress of the Gospel with Bishop Heber, 
or soar toward Heaven with Watts and 
Wesley, are content to confine themselves 
on great ecumenical occasions to Rouse’s 
extremely wretched and disjointed version 
of the Psalms, which David would, no 
doubt, regard with abhorrence, the rest of 
uscan only look on with wonder, and in- 
wardiy exciaim: ‘‘Oh! Lord, how long?” 

Newakx, N. J. 
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Ladies and Gentlemen:—I have been accus- 
tomed to read, while on the Pacific Coast, that 
your great Ulysses is still wandering ; and who 
but himself could wheel Ulysses home better? 
May he have power and ever-abiding strength, 
and may he safely return to the arena of his 
splendid conflicts and triumphs. [Applause.]} 

I understand that I am here this morning to 
occupy an hour. To an Irishman not quite civil- 
ized, it is a difficult matter to appreciate time, 
{Laughter.] To appreciate time is one of the 
triumphs of perfect and of Bostonian civiliza- 
tion. [Laughter.} I cannot forget that I amin the 
“ Hub,” and 1 shall not attempt to tell you what 
a hubbub of excitement that fact has created in | 
my brain and heart. [Laughter.] But 1 have been 
the subject of intense emotion since [ set my 
foot in your far-famed city. I am here to-day 
to attempt to speak of Christianity in its rela- 





tion to the mental activity of the age, and to 
request one to do so in the brief compass of an 
hour is asking a hard thing. Why not ask me 
to compress the matter of the globe into the 
limited space of an ultimate atom? Why not 
ask me to englobe the sun ina dew-drop; or 
why not ask me to expect success in my en- 
deavor to find a home for the hoary ocean 
within the hollow of a scallop-shell ? 

Yet either one of these is as easy an under- 
taking as to present in a worthy mauner the 
points of the topic which I have selected. I 
will try to discuss the subject—though, per- 
haps, only superficially within the limits of an 
hour; but, if I should transgress in the com- 
pass of a few minutes, please pardon and please 
bear with me. 

I am not here to attempt to defend Chris- 
tianity; nor am I here to attempt to define 
what Christianity is. I am here iu the pres- 
ence of an audience to which [ am prepared to 
speak, because I believe that a good many 
matters must be and ought to be taken for 
granted, assumed as accepted, and as fully be- 
lieved in and as known by you. 

The fact of the mental activity of the age is 
a patent one. It can no more be denied than 
ean the revolution of the earth upon its axis 
and around the sun be questioned. Mind is in 
intense and vehement activity in that it 
reflects one of the essential perfections of Him 
in whose image man is made, for it is said of 
Him: “ He fainteth not neither is weary.” 

It was asserted of Him, by bis Son, on a Sab- 
bath morning, in vindication of his act of 
mercy on that Sabbath day: **My Father 
worketh hitherto, and I work.” In the innate 
activity of the human mind, the perfect mina- 
ture reflection of the Creator of mind, we may 
most legitimately and thoroughly appreciate 
the expression of the activity of the Divine 
mind. Wherever we glance, we meet with ia- 
creased mental activity. Iam right (amI not?) 
in saying that never was a larger quantity of 
mind, active mind, upon our globe than to- 
day. Am I not right in saying that never was 
there a vaster area of that mind seething and 
fermenting with highest thought? The bar, 
the platform, and the press are in incessant play. 
The struggle for the mastery in mental ylory is 
vehement. The prizes sought for are costly 
and the excitement is well-nigh at fever point. 
The quality of thought and the quantity of 
thought bave certainly increased, especially in 
regard to the writing of history. 

There is one department, to my mind, ex- 
cessively interesting, and that is the depart. 
ment of writing history. The peculiarity of 
mind in its activity inthe realm of history ‘a 
this: that historians to-day have found out 
the art of making history far more fascinating 
than the most exciting and stimulating and 
sensational novel or romance ever conceived or 
published by Mrs. Henry Wood or Miss M. E. 
Braddon ; for historians have found the art of 
discovering material for their works in the 
histories and biographies of common every- 
day life, in the sorrows, triumphs, and achieve- 
ments of commonplace humanity. Scrolls are 
interpreted, cipber correspondence scanned 
and translated, elaborat> inscriptions on coins 
and slates deciphered, and antique acts of law 
rescued from decay and oblivion, and com- 
pelled to lend their aid in the composition of 
famous chapters. Now even the doings and 
sayings of the social, political, and religious 
world are deemed worthy of the attention of 
the historian. Macaulay’s example with re- 
gard to the method of writing history, as pre- 
sented in one of his earliest essays, now seems 
the center of this movement. These materials 
for writing have formed the basis of volumes 
by whose productions the names of Carlyle, of 
Froude, of Macaulay, of Motley, of Prescott, 
of Palgrave, of Freeman, of Grote, and of 
Malmaison are lovingly recorded on the mus- 
ter-roll of moral greatness, intellectual might, 
and opulent learning, and enshrined as most 
sacred in the hearts of the present and suc- 
ceeding generations. If I look out, I tind 
historians expressing themselves most frevly 
in works of travel. See Gordon, the traveler. 
To-day he is in England; to-morrow he is 
plunging into the malarial and deadly regions 
of Central Africa, seeking to discover the 
fountains of the Nile; a few weeks after 
gazing with wonder upon the Niagara of Africa 
and hearing with awe its Zambesian thunder ; 
now flying over the desert with the agile Araba, 
now eating sandwiches in the shadows of the 
Katnian Luxor; a few weeks after pitching his 
teut in the great gorges of the lonely defiles of 
old Petra in the Arabian Desert; later, scaling 
the sacred hights of Palestine and gazing on 
the scenes whereon Redemption’s truths were 
uttered; then on the classic soil of Greece, 
where freedom fought, Plato theorized, S8oc- 
rates cross-questioned, and Demosthenes thun- 
dered; where every fountain leaped to music, 
every grove enthroned a Dryad, and every hill 
enthroned a god. Off and away the traveler 
goes alone, and in laughiug groups; on foot, 
on donkey, and on dromedary; on land, by 
river, and by rail, seeking knowledge from the 
remnants of bygone ages, inspiration from 





fragments, and science from the crumbling 
marbles anJ the cloudkss skies. Now he is 
sailing down the river in a Rob-Roy canoe, 
analyzing the soil in behalf of Science. Ses 
Gordon, the scientist; a'l nerve, all hope, all 
resolution, ell endeavor. He climbs the 
mountains; he brings out his crucible; he 
wields the scalpel; he plies the microscope ; 
he dives into Gells ; he heaves the lead in deep- 
sea soundings; he pursues his explorations; 
he measures the come's; be foretel!s the storm- 
march ; he makes the light rehearse the story 
of the storm-center and when it will travel to 
our shores; he turns the earth into another and 
elder Bible, iu which, like the later, he finds 
things hard to be understood, which those 
who are unlearned and unstable have resisted 
to their own confurion. [Applause.] And so 
Seience is waving her wand, devising a means 
whereby we are rendered uncons:{io.1s of pain, 
and rendering possible tn operation by which 
death can be averted from and life saved toa 
sufferer. 

It matters not where our eyes glance. it shall 
be found that we are in the very center of the 
whirlpool of intellectual life, than which there 
never has becn a swifter in the history of our 
country, than which there never has becna 
more rapid in the Old World. 

What has Christianity to say to all this intel- 
lectual activity? What bas it to do with this 
intellectual activity ? How does it feel toward 
this intellectual activity? What emotions stir 
her breast as she glances over the movements 
of the minds of the age? Is it with a favoring 
eye of sympathy, or with an ill-omeued eye of 
jealousy, of envy, and of hate ? 

These are thoughts, I may here remark, most 
naturally suggested by a theme’ altozether 
germane to the subject ; but, having suggested 
them, it will at once appear that, if I attempt 
to cover the whole subject in the time allotted 
me, I shail fail. 1 can do no more than «kirt 
the principal ideas, and rather suggest than 
elaborate. I desire to speak now as in the 
presence of the younger portion of this aud- 
jence. I am not extremely old [smiles], and it 
is not necessarj for you to know bow old |: m 
in order that you may understand what I say. 
[Laughter.} 

1 am not 60 old, at least, as to forget when I 
was young. [Laughter.] I will try to find 
myself thoroughly en rapport with the young, 
Whatever is offered to them its a tribute to 
their desire to have the true expression of 
sympathy on my part for the exposition of 
truths not to be found or not offered else- 
where. [Applause] Now, first of all, it 
strikes me that Chiistianity is prepared to 
sympathize with all tnis intelectual activily 
most earnestly, most genially, and most 
heaitily. As I read here, Christianity, in the 
person of hor most attuned, most loyal, and 
most fair representatives, offers ber most 
earnest support to the great spirit of the age. 

With free thought she has ever sympathized. 
She came to proclaim the divine righis of 
thought. She «ame to proclaim liberty to 
captive thought, and she thought to dv so by 
truth. ‘* And yeshall know the truth, and the 
truth shall make you free.’’ Ske came filled 
with the spirit of truth, and lo! as she ad- 
vanced on her divine career, men felt, and mn 
exclaimed: ‘* Where the spirit of the LorJ is 
there is liberty!” [Applause.] As she moved 
forth, conquering and to conquer, above her 
swelling hosts was “a barner with this stranze 
device’’: ‘* Prove all things; hold fust to that 
which is good.”” Wherever she went, she 
sought out the Jew, and reasoned with him 
out of the Scriptures. Wherever she went, 
she sought out the Greek, and, as on Mars’ 
Hill, reasoned with him out of the Scripture of 
Nature, of Conscience, and of Ilistory. [Ap- 
plause.} With imperial authority she suim- 
moned men to accept her, and then, under a 
**reasonable service ’’ and sure of the certain- 
ty of those things with which they had to do, 
she urged her followers to be ever ready to 
give aiesson for the hope that was in them. 
{Applause.] From perversity she lifted vile 
manhood, and in clarion tones she spake: ‘* du 
understanding be men!” 

With sublime audacity, she proposed to win 
her way to universal sovereiznty notby phys 
ical, but by mental and moral force. 

It is, therefore, not improbable that upon 
the development and ac ivity of mind in our 
age Christianity looks with favor the mcst 
gracious ; pleased with its achievements and 
joyously hopef.! of its beneficent issue. More- 
over, for much of this mental outgoing Chris- 
tianity is responsible, and why should she not 
cherish sentiments of appreciation? Indirect- 
ly, as traly as directly, she awakened and 
stimulated thought. ‘bough her immediate 
purpose be, indeed, that which we call Luman 
salvation—man’s restoraiion to the con- 
scious favor of the Father--yet is she not 
reduced in her influence by such great 
purpose. With all thatis buman she has to 
do. Nothing that is human can be foretygn or 
indifferent tober. Asthe Sabbata was made 
for man, even so was Coristianity. [Applause.} 
Hence, spirit and body are embraced by hen 








Hence, man’s relation to his fellow-men are 
embraced. Hence, the interests of man in this 
Ufe, and in that which is to come, are em- 
braced in the scheme of Christianity. Wemay 
say of her, as of the sun: “‘ Man is nothing hid 
from the light, ‘from the heat thereof.’”” To 
all that is profound in man that influence 
pierces. Over all that is amplest in man that 
light deepens, and upon all that is loftiest in 
man ber ‘nspiration breathes a benediction 
{applause}, and there are depths of our nature 
reached but by Christianity. The chords of 
our hearts are wakened into melody but by her 
touch, The excellences of our being are un- 
veiled but by her hand. Possibilities 6f hero- 
ism, magnanimity, and self-sacrifice are devel- 
oped but by her plentitude of holy love and 
blessed hope. 

Christianity appreciates fully, and. sympa. 
thizes with, and has ever been the generator 
and defender of free thought; but let me 
understand what the meaning of this word 
“freedom” is. There is no freedom where 
there is no law. Let that be accepted. Li- 
cense requires no law; but freedom does, and, 
therefore, Christianity defends freedom of 
thought. Christianity is the stimulator of 
thought. Why, it is a revolutionist in the 
realm of thought! 

Ishould expect revolution as the necessary 
attendant of Christianity. 1 will give an in- 
stance of my weaning in respect to human 
nature and freedom, as I understand it. Every 
time I pay six cents to travel in a street-car, 
and look upon the paid employé,I[ say: ‘‘ There 
is a free citizen, fitted to vote for President and 
governor, who is compelled to wear the badge 
of dishonor in every bell which is carried to 
punch the tickets of the passengers.” [Indig- 
nant manifestations. } 

With Christianity much of the intellectual 
life of the day is iu conflict. Well, be it so. It 
does not surprise us. We might have fore- 
told, we should have anticipated it. There is 
no strange thing there. If Christianity has 
any reason to you for its existence, it is this: 
That man is estranged from and at enmity with 
God Why, we ask you again and a thousandth 
time, why? But, if eo, what right had Chris- 
tianity to expect a cordial, friendly, and peace- 
ful welcome in our world by our humanity? 
As soon as it became known that it claimed 
to come from God, at once the ferment of 
antagonism began to work. Was it not sald 
“T will put enmity between thy seed and her 
seed ’’? 

So, again, when her seed appeared upon the 
earth, he took up that idea. He said distinctly, 
Prince of Peace though he was: “‘ Think not 
that I am come to send peace on earth. I came 
not to send peace, but a sword.” 

I might have taken up the thought and pre 
pared to relate to you some of the most thrill, 
ing scenes, as thrilling and sublime as are 
known in history, and bid you see the stern 
conflict and gaze upon the earth steeped in 
gre; the heavens thick with smoke from the 
thunder of cannon; and hear the tremulous, 
fluttering struggles of its energies. These are 
bat samples, and the very simplest ones, of 
these principles. Some of these conflicts 
gather around the person of Christ, some 
around the personality of the Holy Spirit, aud 
some around the doctrine of the Trinity. 
Sometimer{iman’s nature has been the object 
of conflict and the arena of struggle; some 
times the doctrine of justification by faith ; 
sometimes reverence to the Sabbath ; some 
times the doctrine of the inspiration of the 
Bible; sometimes the science of the Bible. 

The arena bas altered many times, especially 
in the battles fought out during the struggie 
with the Jews. All these have been the object 
of the struggle down through the ages; but 
with inspired hope we have held to the trust, 
But this conflict tempts our thought, and chal- 
lenges our investigation, and attacks our faith. 
There shall be no flash of the saber, no blare 
of the dium, no trump of war, no rush of the 
chariot ; but the weapons shall be spiritual and 
jnvisible ; yet never has there been a conflict 
more violent, intense, and real. But the result 
is what? I say seriously that it is not a mere 
chance word; but the teachings of true history, 
she teachings of secular as well as church his 
tory, are that we have never been untrue to our 


first principles; we have never retired from the | 


conflict, but have been crowned with grander 
laurels and more enduring honor. And it shali 
be so in the future. 

But, as the result of this, we sball have to 
fight. The revelation which was left to us put 
us into conflict with selfishness and corruption’ 
a revelation which, true to itself, has not been 
contented with systems built upon error; a 
revelation which has been left to us, inciting 
us to contend with selfishness. I have often 
thought of the manger and of the cradle, of 
which we shall be reminded next Saturday 
morning. There He lay who was to prove the 
force of intellectual and moral revolutions, 
From the morning of the nativity it was asked: 
What manner of child is this? And whereunto 
shall this child grow? was asked by those who 
bowed over the cradle; and never did their 








breasts heave with such a tumult, and never 
did man’s Titanic being thrill with such earth- 
quake throbbings, as when he bent over the 
manger and the cradle and beheld in the infant 
none other than He whose goings forth have 
been from everlasting to everlasting. There 
was the being, even in his cradle, who was 
prepared to be the Hercules who should strangle 
the old demon. 

Hence, to-day thinkers are asking: What 
should Christianity be and Christian freedom ? 
Only tyrants fear thinkers. Tyrants in the 
state and Church—they only fear thinkers. 
**Let me have men about me,” said Casar— 
“Let me have men about me that are fat, 
smooth-headed men, and such as sleep o’ 
nights. Yond’ Cassius has a lean and hungry 
look. He thinks too much. Such men are 
dangerous.”” The word has been taken up by 
many tyrants since. So Christianity loves 
thought. It never had a weak day as a system, 
and when the state came in to lend its physical 
power it began to wane. That was the hour 
of its descent into the valley of humiliation; 
and since it has been shorn of physical strength 
its fullness and health and youth have beeu 
renewed, like the eagle’s. Its going forth has 
prevailed like an army with banners. But in 
lands where to-day its activity is highest the 
lives of men are the noblest and most human- 
itarian. Japan bas become thoughtful in the 
highest sense where Christianity has entered. 
China is breaking up, and becoming a trouble 
even to the Pacific Coast, because Christianity 
has entered [laughter], and Christ is recognized 
in Calcutta by the Deists and the founder of a 
new type of religion, who, with Renan, finds 
himself fascinated by the character and teach- 
ings of Christ. It is so to-day, If we want to 
find out in what lands science has passed 
muster, in what lands it is most eminent and 
most carefully scrutinized ; if we want to find 
out the lands where art is most developed: 
where commerce is most enterprising, where 
there are the riches of art, glorious conserva- 
tories of music, then we shall visit the lands 
in which Christianity has found a place and to 
whose people it has been transmitting ite 
influence from generation to generation. Take 
the case of Scotland, second to none in the 
macnificence of the intellectual harvest gath- 
ered there. 

There is Sir William Hamilton, the prince of 
English logicians and metaphysicians; and 
John Stuart Mill, whose father was educated 
in a Protestant Presbyterian Christian college, 
with the intention of becoming a Presbyterian 
clergyman, himself a descendant of a Christian 
race for many generations. There is Professor 
J. W. Draper, bimself a son of a Universalist « 
minister, and, therefore, a Christianized man, 
asaresult. There is Professor Tyndall. Pro- 
fessor Tyndall was the most intimate friend of 
one of the greatest men of his age; and his 
influence over him, not only as a thinker, but 
as a Christian thinker and gentleman, was 
sbown by many ways. And when Tyndall was 
married, the other day, it was not by an infidel 
clergyman, but by the first Christian presbyter 
in England—Dean Stanley. If one travels 
further, and comes to New England, he finds 
in the person of Channing a calm, clear, per- 
suasive, and Christianized thinker. His tree 
of intellect grew and drew its nourishment 
from Christian soil, and expanded but in the 
sunlight and impregnated with Christian power. 

There was Channing, brilliant asa declaimer, 
and who is a prose poet (if any man ever was a 
prose poet), and who has talked about the 
rainbow thrown like a scarf upon the shoulder 
of a cloud. How he tried to pull down the 
powers of criticism and error; but, with all 
his effort, could not eliminate from his brain 
whatever of Christianity had been transmitted 
to him from his Puritan grandfathers. ({Laugh- 
ter. | 

Again, there is that wondrous man on whose 
head the snows of three-quarters of a century 
have gathered, but gathered all in vain to 
quench the fires voleanie that would spring 
forth from all his great philosophic nature. 
There he is, a transcendental dreamer, to whom 
it was given by the Father of lights, from 
whom every good and perfect gift descends, to 
whom it was given to explain the elaborate 
force of the wondrous brain, and then, weaving 
it into a form of speculation, which he set and 
inlaid with bright, glowing pearls of philosophic 
wisdom. . . . His theme is about floating 
away and away into realms where tempest- 
tossed hours of life have not come ; where the 
cares of existence have no power to molest 
him. He is the seer of Concord, and, with all 
his genius, is he not a perfect embodiment of 
the old Puritan and Christianized brother ? 
[Applause. } 

In speaking further of attempts to remove 
Christianity, it was said: Try in thought to ac- 
complish the task in your imagination, In 
order to do so, I will say, for the purpose of 
covcentrating your thought for the time being: 
Try to destroy Christianity, and, having done 
so, try to find to what extent the mind is 
indebted toit. If you have done that, you may 
say that you have accomplished a great task 
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toward striking out or eliminating Christian- 
ity. Well, where will you begin? 

First gather all the copies of the Bible, in all 
tongues and versions. Pile up the Bibles into 
pyramids as vast as those of the Nile—the copies 
of the Bible, Old and New Testament—and set 
them on fire, till they are all destroyed. Not 
till then have you begun in accomplishing the 
Bible’s destruction. But only begun the work. 
Visit all the public libraries of Christian and 
other lands. Take down book after book ; read 
them over, prose and poetry ; and not till you 
have read all the works of creative genius from 
every book which is there, of Christian and 
moral beauty and others, can you say that you 
have destroyed the Bible. 

Then, Sfor instance, take up Longfellow’s 
“Evangeline,” so much of which Longfellow 
was indebted for to the Old and New Testament. 
Take the grandeur of Milton and Shakespeare, 
and I know not what beside. Have you done 
then? Then take all the works on art, paint- 
ing, sculpture, and music. Have you done then? 
Then visit all the baptismal registers and 
marriage registers of the Christian world. Turn 
over the leaves. Here is the name of Mary. 
Blot it out. Read Bernhardt, instead of the 
name of Mary. [Applause.| Here again is the 
name of John, Matthew, or Paul. Read, instead, 
Caligula and Nero. Destroy the Bible and bap- 
tismal registers. Have you done then? Then 
destroy all the homes for the widow, aud or- 
phan, and outcast, for the blind, halt, lame, 
andinsane. Destroy all the existence, direct 
or indirect, of Christianity, and then have you 
destroyed the Bible? No! Then visit the grave- 
yards of the Christian world, and with chisel 
and wooden hammer cut away the stone on 
which you read: “Iam the resurrection and 
the life. He that believeth in me, though he 
were dead, yet shall he live.” It is enough. 
Commence with the chisel and hammer, and 
work, aud chip, chip, chip, chip, chip, chip, and 
then sweep itoff. Travel from cemetery to 
cemetery, from urn to urn, from slab to slab. 
Leave out the Bible from the cemetery; de- 
stroy the souod of immortality and tope. Is 
that all 

Then commesce to set in motion all the 
anvils of Europe and forge fetters for the 
slave. Then all human tenderness, and noble- 
ness, and Jove of country, till only the dregs of 
existence shall remain; and then one spark of 
Heaven’s fire shall convert the whole into the 
abomination of desolation. [Applause.} Can 
you do it? 

The light of electricity, the light of gas, the 
light of calcium, the light of a pine-torch, the 
light of phosphorescence, the light of a tallow- 
candle can al! be traced immediately to the 
sup. Sowithustoday. Itis not till we take 
these things into account, can we see toto 
what depths of darkness and moral insignifi- 
cance should we sink but for the Sun of 
Righteousness. 

I pass on, for I can only suggest that we are 
favored by so intellectual a life to-day as to 
become believers in miracles. It seems strange 
that some Christian ministers should give way 
to the demand of the opposers of Christianity 
thus. I yield nothing on this point ; nor should 
you. Istand before Christ. Does he depre- 
ciate his miracles? And when some would 
attach an undue value to them, he chides them. 
But science tell us that a miracle is impossi- 
ble. Why? First, it is not for science to say ; 
for, with regard to taking miracles as the 
result of modern science, my faith has been 
positively confirmed in the possibility of a 
miracle as wrought by Christ.. All are be- 
lievers in laws. But how do we know that 
Christ wrought miracles? Did he want a 
law? I want no law of accident over every- 
thing. A condition must be supplied. It is 
furnished by modern science. It places 
everything under law, always and everywhere ; 
yet these laws of Nature can be personified. 
Whether it is the angel of light stepping forth 
trom the East, or the clouds, or lights and 
shadows filling up the landscape—allis under 
natural law. . . . In furtheralluding to 
the triumphs of Christian faith and its neces- 
sity as felt by man, the speaker said : 

There is a deep, irrepressible. want of human 
nature crying outin the soul. How shall the 
mau who fs sad and weary, conscious of 
wrong, be at peace with his Maker, so that 
God shall pardon him and appear more fitted 
to inspire confidence as a just and righteous 
ruler? What shall be done with the mind and 
with conscience ? How shall mercy and peace 
be found? Death and destruction say: It is 
not in me. Man hastosit down in the pres- 
ence of these facts. Theyare no fancy. All 
philosophy cannot put them down. Ail 
science cannot put them down. All gov- 
ernment cannot put them down, Man must 
recognize these imperishable facts. They 
must be answered. Life else isa curse. There 
is human nature, weak and undera sense of 
sin, and, struggling more and more with the 
feeling, we cry out: Who shall deliver me 
from the body of this death ? 

After further alluding to the wants of humau 
nature and progressof the Christian faith in 
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relieving them, the speaker said: Christianity 
is advancing to victory. Christ has ascended 
up on high, and all things are his—painting, 
poetry, sculpture, “architecture. All are in 
sympathy with his purposes, and that each of 
these should show forth its perfect fullness to 
which it was destined is the consummation of 
Christianity. But we see not yet all thiugs 
under him. But we shall see him putting 
down and controlling all things ; and this not a 
mere fancy, but based on eternal principles. 

The lecture concluded with an eloquent 
imagery of the throne anda glowing tribute 
paid to the exalted characters of history, 
science, and art, and especially to the virtues 
of the female sex, the concluding words of the 
lecture being as follows: 

But look! There is the great astronomical 
column. There is Kepler, Galileo, Copernicus, 
Herschel, and others advancing to offer Him 
theircrown, And, as He receives it, they say: 
“ The heavens are the work of thy fingers; the 
moon and stars which thou hast ordained.” 
Here is another column which draws nigh Him, 
It is the geological column. There is Miller, 
Dana, and others, who bend as they draw nigh. 
And, as He stoops, to receive the diadem and 
lift it upon his brow, they say: **Of oli hast 
thou laid the foundations of the earth; the 
strength of the hills is thine also.”’ 

There is the first mother, besides the second 
mother, the mother of us all—the mother of 
the redeemer of us all. There is Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning, Lucretia Mott, Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, and others whose names there 
is not time even torepeat. There is the moth- 
er of the race drawing nigh, and for the tirst 
time there is a haze in the Divine eyes. Itis 
the haze of wondrous love and rapture, as He 
stoops to receive woman’s crown, most gemmed 
and richly chased of all; aad he places it 
upon his brow. It is enough. There is one 
more. Hindel, Beethoven, Mendeclssoha are 
by the throne, marching by the grandeur of 
the *‘ Hallelujah Chorus,”’ and as the sound of 
the swelling music breaks forth they offer to 
him the last crown. And, as he sto ‘ps tore- 
ceive it, lo! they loudly join in the byma of 
“€ Coronation ’’—All Hail: 

“ all hall the power of Jesus's name, 
Let angels prostrate fail ; 
Bring forth the royal diadem 
Aud crown him Lord of all.” 








Sanitary. 
SANITARY WORK AT THE MEET- 
ING OF THE A. P.H. A. 


Tse American Public Health Association 
held its eighth annual meeting at New Orleans 
during the second week of December. Any 
one who has been in attendance at the three 
or four previous meetivgs cannot but perceive 
the growth of public mterest and the awakes- 
ing of zeal on the part of scientific men. The 
yellow-fever epidemic seems to have stirred 
the people generally to a recognition that 
health . gi.at element of prosperity. 

The Sanitary Association of the Mississippi 
Valley has a large constituency. In New Or- 
leans the Auxiliary Sanitary Association has 
done excellent work and gladly welcomed the 
meeting of the National Association. The 
railroads from all sections tendered passes to 
all delegates. We believe the meeting held 
proved worthy of the preparations made for it. 
Between three and four hundred members 
were in attendance. The able address of 
Surgeon J. 8. Billings, U. 8. A., the distin- 
guished president of the Association, urged 
that it was not only the duty of physicians to 
look after the care of the public health; it es- 
pecially becomes the ministry to recognize how 
necessary this care is to the elevation of the 
morals of society. The importance of vital 
statistics was presented with earnestness, al- 
though with the admission that our systems 
are not altogether satisfactory. The need of 
exact sanitary survey as an initial step in sani- 
tation was strongly presented. 

The first paper presented related to Abat- 
toirs and to Cattle Diseases. The great im- 
portance of removing slaughter-houses from 
cities, both as preventing nuisances and as se 
curing inspection in the killing of animals, is 
not recognized as it should be. Diseases of 
animals are multiplying and there is great 
temptation to kill animals soon after their 
being taken sick. When Hog Cholera, for 
instance, makes its appearance, unless those 
familiar with its earlier changes have over- 
sight, much diseased meat gets upon the mar_ 
ket. Surgeon Smith, of Texas, in a paper on 
the Texas Cattle Fever, claims that it is nota 
disease native to Texas, but appears first and 
mostly in blooded or graded stock brought 
into that region. 

The report of the Committee of the Social 
Evil did not as boldly argue for license as 
did a paper of last year, but advised mod- 
ified legislation. The extent of the evil 
was unduly magnified, the test being its 
prevalence in the navy and merchant marine. 
The Rey. Mr, Wines and others opposed 
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any present advice of legislation in the form 
indicated; but an advisory resolution was 
passed. The Association is seldom wise when 
it utters crude views on legal questions. The 
little attention that will be paid to its recom- 
mendations will show that the public are less 
disposed to accept its dicta on legal methods 
than within the stricter sphere of its opinions 
of physical health. 

Col. Waring discussed the storm-water ques- 
tion in relation to sewerage. Recently the 
view has been gaining ground that city sewers 
should be constructed of smaller caliber, and 
the storm-water be carried by different con- 
duits or be allowed to flow over the surface. 
The recent sewer system of Memphis is upon 
this method, On the other hand, it is urged 
that it involves at least two systems, if not an 
additional drainage system, and is expensive if 
the whole plan is carried out. It is still under 
judgment, and sanitarians will watch with 
interest its testing. The best method of deal- 
ing with storm-water is largely determined by 
the contour of the locality. The report of the 
Advisory Committee on National Sanitary 
Lezislation was of unusual importance this 
year, because of some opposition to it which 
has been recently manifested by the State 
Board of Louisiana. 

A Quarantine Convention was called at the 
same time as this Association, for the purpose 
of giving shape to the opposition. So far from 
securing its purpose, it led to a strong expres- 
sion in favor of some form of quarantine 
which should unify state systems and be ex- 
ercised by the General Goverumeut. The work 
of the National Board has greatly advanced 
the interests of sanitary science and art and 
has already done much in averting disease, 

The afternoon session of the first day was 
chiefly devoted to papers on dengué or dondy 
fever, which has prevailed in the South this 
year. It is claimed by some to be a modified 
type of yellow fever, but by most regarded as 
a distinct disease. In its severity for the first 
twenty-four hour: it quite resembles it, but 
ens with as'ngle paroxysm. It is so severe 
and painful as to have also the name break- 
bone fever. 

On the evening of Wednesday, Dr. E. M. 
Hunt, of New Jersey, read a paper on epidem- 
ics, designing to show the exact status of our 
present know edge, what we really know as to 
the relations of onimaleule and spores thereto, 
and what we still need to know, and the uses 
to be made of present knowledge. The subject 
is one having most intimately to do with the 
modes of prevention of all zymotic diseases. It 
is now quite certain that some diseases can be 
diagnosticated by the form of organism found, 
and that the future of sanitary medicine will 
secure large results in etiological inquiry. It 
is also probable that we may yet so be able to 
fortify the system or to make the blood—by 
quiniue, arsenic, iron, or other remedies—so 
unfriendly to the development of these par- 
ticles as to prevent disease. Seve: .l jer 
papers were so important as to need notice in 
another article. 





Biblical Research, 


On the bronze gates discovered by Mr. 
Rassam, at Balawat, and which give an account 
of the achievements of Shalmaneser, is men 
tioned his conquest of the city of Arman, 
which was reached after leaving Nineveh, 
crossing the upper and lower Zab, and passing 
the citiesof Lakhiri. It is represented as the 
strovghold of Marduk-bela-usate, king of Gan- 
naunate. Mr. Theodore G. Pinches, in his 
commentary on the inscription, just published 
in the ** Transactions” of the Society of Biblical 
Archeology, says that this seems tu be the city 
from which we get the last part of the name ( “Pa- 
dan Aram ”’) of the Bible. Lu the inscription of 
Agu-kak-rim: he calls himself “ King of Padan 
and Alman, this ‘*‘ Alman ”’ being identical with 
Arman. Here Padan and Arman seem to be 
two distinct piaces ; but in a geographical frag- 
ment Padin and Arman are given as synony- 
mous terms and are said to be districts lying 
“opposite the mountains.’”? This would agree 
with Gesenius’s idea that it was in the moun- 
| gg region of Syria, near the Mediterranean 

en. 





eeeeThe Revue des Etudes juives contains a 
paper by M. Halevy, in which he comes to the 
Same conclusions as thore already printed in 
tiese columns as to the religious indifferentist 
character of King Cyrus, as gathered from the 
two inscriptions of this king lately discovered. 
Not being a monotheist, Cyrus, in ordaining 
the restoration of various religious worships, 
included that of the Jews, and allowed the 
worshipers of the divinities to return to their 
shrines. It follows that the Jewish writers 
did not derive at this time doctrines or legends 
from an Iranian source. The Medo-Persiaa be- 
liefs of Cyrus and his immediate dynasty were 
not broad in their range. M. Halevy points 
out that Belshazzar, son of Nabonidus, dia not 
come tothe throne, and that Nabonidus was 
the last king of Babylon and died a prisoner a 
week after the capture of Babylon. 
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Fine Arts. | 


In Florence, Italy, there is an organiza- 
tion known as the Donatello Society, which is 
composed of the most distinguished citizens of 
that city and has the co-operation of Colonel 
Crosby, the United States consul, and Mr. 
Colnaghi, the British consul. It has organized 
an international exhibition of paintings of the 
modern schools. Among Italian pictures are 
selections from those which attracted so much 
notice at the recent Turin exhibition, and 
others which display some of the principal 
characteristics of rising young artists ; but the 
chief attraction is the opportunity afforded of 
seeing at one time six of Meissonier’s remark- 
able works together. Géréme, Delacroix, Fro- 
mentin, Diaz,Corot, Rousseau, Leys, Ingres are 
represented, besides scores of the more recent 
names which have won more or less distinc- 
tion, 





....Charles Timbal, a well-known religious 
painter, died recently at St. Germain des Pres, 
near Paris, aged fifty-nine years. He executed 
some fine moral paintings for churches and 
won several medals at various exhibitions. He 
wrote asan art critic for the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, the Gazette des Beaur-Arts, and the 
Francais, and in 1864 received the decoration 
of the Legion of Honor. Among his notable 
portraits or ideal heads were ‘St. John at 
Ephesus,” *‘Savonarola,” ‘*Mgr. Donnet,” 


4‘‘Charles Levéque,” *‘A Young Florentine 


Girl,” and “ A Venetian Lady.’? The churches 
of St. Etienne du Mont, 8t. Sulpice, and the 
Chureh of the Sorbonne contain certain 
specimens of his art, and at the time of his 
death he was engaged on a remarkable work 
for the Panth¢on. 

.--. Bartholdi’s much-admired colossal 
statue, **Le Lion de Belfort,” was recently 
unveiled, with imposing ceremonies, at the 
Place Denfert-Rochereau, Paris. Some appro- 
priate musical selections were performed and 
the defenders of Paris during the late war 
marched solemnly around the monument, 
bearing patriotic banners, led by a preity 
cantiniére, who was togged out in the pictur- 
esque costume of her crder and attracted much 
attention. Many citizens brought bouquets 
and wreaths of natural flowers, with which 
they strewed the ground at the feet of the 
majestic lion. 


...-A splendid picture, which will not fail to 
create much sensation at the coming Salon, is 
that of ‘‘Le Drapeau,”’ by M. Georges Bertrand, 
the author of the ‘‘ Femme dl’ Ombrelle Rouge,"’ 
so much admired last year for the brilliancy of 
its coloring. The standard-bearer of the 
Cuirassiers has died at his post cf honor, killed 
by a bullet, His companions return, with his 
body still on horseback, and holding the colors 
they have fastened on his breast and saddle. 
A gloomy, wintry landscape is the scene at the 
episode. 


....An American Archmological Society has 
been organized in Boston, which will as soon as 
possible send an expedition to excavate the 
site of Assoe, where there are some of the best 
preserved Greek ruins extant. Assos, lying 
out of the line of ordinary travel, has been 
little spoiled by travelers, and there is reason 
to hope for discoveries that shall amply repay 
the labor and expense. A satisfactory firman 
has been obtained from the Turkish Govern- 
ment. 

....The competition for decorating the Place 
de la République, at Paris, has not met with 
decided success. Designs were contributed 
by forty artists, in accordance with the pro- 
gram issued by the Municipal] Council; but, 
though a few premiums were allotted, the 
prix d’exécution were not awarded. 


....A picture by Mr. W. P. Dana, of Boston, 
is on exhibition at Durand Ruel’s gallery, in 
the Rue de la Paix, Paris. It represents the 
chase of the American frigate ‘‘ Constitution” 
by an English squadron, in the War of 1812. It 
has been bought by a gentleman of this city. 


....1t is reported that the Baron Charles de 
Rothschild, of Frankfort, has recently made 
an addition to his collection in the shape of a 
superb cup of silver gilt, a work of Jamnitzer, 
for which it is said the sum of 750,000 francs 
was paid. 

....F. A. Ridgely, of St. Louis, has pur- 
chased an important Pasini, entitled ‘‘ Circas- 
sian Cavaliers Waiting for their Chief.” The 
locale is the courtyard of a Greek church. 


....Gérdme’s “Serpent Charmer,’’ ordered 
for $15,000 by Mr. Albert Spencer, of this city, 
has been on exhibition at Goupil’s, in Paris, 
and will soon reach New York. 


..-eThe building for the School of Art in 
Manchester, England, is rapidly approaching 
completion and will be formally opened next 
summer. 


....Dr. Humann has unearthed at Pergamus 


a marble statue of Athene, headless, but re- 
taining both ite arms. 





Personalities. 


GENERAL SHERMAN is one of the happiest 
of talkers. His language is that of a soldier— 
quick, rapid, decisive ; like that of a man used 
to instantaneous processes of thought, who 
knows what he thinks on any subject broached 
to him, and does not hesitate, if he so chooses, 
to express his opinions. They are not finely 
polished, but evolved with the rapidity of a 
charge of musketry. The General of the Army 
sat, during a recent interview, in a large arm- 
chair, dressed in a jaunty, short sack coat ; 
and, as he spoke with that quick, impulsive 
utterance so entirely hisown, he kept nervous- 
ly tapping his feet on the floor, changed his 
position rapidly, and during the latter portion 
of the conversation, when some friends joined 
him, he rose and paced the floor. To the 
listener the General's strong, rugged, char- 
acteristic face; the deep, heavy lines drawn 
round his eyes; the keen, piercing look out 
of his clear blue eyes, impart a striking force 
to whatever he says. 





....Josiah Deloach, who died in Memphis, 
Tenn., a short time since, was a prominent 
Union man during the late Civil War; and it 
was he who gave General Grant timely warning 
of the approach of Van Dorn’s cavalry, which 
saved the General from capture. This inci- 
dent occurred near Collierville, in 1862. Gen- 
eral Grant at that time was on a reconnoitering 
expedition, and had intended resting for the 
night at Deloach’s house. Deloach was 
appointed postmaster of Memphis, as a reward 
for his loyalty, upon the election of General 
Grant to the presidency, and held the office 
during the eight years of his administra- 
tion. 


....Mr. W. E. Forster, secretary of state for 
Ireland, although over sixty years of age, dis- 
plays extraordinary physical vigor, and in the 
execution of his office seems indifferent to 
fatigue and impervious to Its effects. His 
manner of answering questions is short, pun- 
gent, and in extreme cases somewhat imperi- 
ous. His ordinary voice, however, falls pleas- 
antly upon the ear and is that of a scholar and 
a gentleman. When roused to an effort of 
oratory, few men in thé House of Commons 
are more impressive than the rough but 
accomplished Yorkshire man and worsted 
manufacturer. 


----Captain Miles Standish is thus described 
by tne Maine correspondent of a metropolitan 
journal: ‘‘ He is a chunky, blue-eyed, rosy- 
faced, genial fellow, of about forty, who is 
waiting for a new schooner, now building for 
him here. He is a lineal descendant of the 
great original, and has a nephew of the same 
stock, who, being named after the great man 
of Plymouth Rock, also spells his name 
* Myles,’ like his ancestor. 


....Gambetta, the distinguished French 
statesman, is fat; his complexion is that of an 
Italian ; his fine hair is sprinkled with gray ; 
his lips, which are resolute and compressed, 
are shadowed by a black moustache; and he 
has also a short, gray beard. His dress is far 
from being that of a dandy; but he wears a 
white flower in his button-hole. When he 
speaks, he makes but few gestures—tlose vehe- 
ment. 


....-Mr. Mahone, the new senator from Vir- 
ginia, was a poor Irish boy, educated on a free 
scholarship at the military institute in which 
Stonewall Jackson taught. He began his 
career by carrying a surveyor’s chain on a 
railroad and was known as a skillful general 
in the Confederate army. 


...-Prince Leopold of Hohenzollern, who 
has renounced his right of succession to the 
throne of Roumania in favor of his eldest son, 
is forty-five years of age and is a licutenant- 
general in the Prussian army. 


...-Sir Francis Trascott, the late Lord 
Mayor of London, entertained twelve thousand 
visitors daring his year of office at breakfasts, 
dinners, and luncheons, and five thousand at 
other entertainments. 


.-.-General Garibaldi is grievously broken, 
though made no worse by the excitement be 
has passed through lately. He reclines or sits 
up all day long in bis bed and can move neither 
hand nor foot, 


.---Mr. James Anthony Froude, the historian, 
is a regularly ordained deacon in the Estab- 
lished Church of England, and was a writer on 
Cardinal Newman’s “ Lives of the Saints.” 


...- Sir Edward Thornton’s son, who is_going 
into diplomacy, visits the Capitol at Wash- 
ington frequently, to gain instruction in 
republican methods of government. 


.---Lord Beaconsfield, says the London 
World, received £10,000 over (fifty thousand 
doliars) for his new novel, “ Endymion.” 





Seience. 


AT a recent meeting of the New York Acad- 
emy of Sciences, Prof, C. H. Hitchcock gave 
reasons for believing that volcanoes, very 
similar to those now active in certain parts of 
the earth, formerly existed in considerable 
numbers in New England. The remnants of 
them have been modified from their original 
mineral composition into granites, porphyries, 
diabases, diorites, and protogenes. He de- 
scribed fully the physical aspects of Mt, 
Ascutney, in Windsor, Vt., as a typical exam- 
ple of the first class. This mountain consists 
of two conical peaks, the highest rising 2,000 
feet above the general high land adjacent, or 
3,186 feet above the sea. This cone is found 
to be composed of syenite and to have the 
shape of the letter T; that is, the cone rests 
upon the summit of the letter, while the stem 
extends deep down into the earth. The adjoin- 
ing slates run beneath the granite and have 
been altered by the heat generated at the 
epoch of eruption for fully 500 feet away from 
it an all sides. No other similar mass of rock 
is to be found for many miles, The old theory 
in regard to granite formation has been that it 
consisted of slaty rocks fused very deep in 
the earth, and that it could not be visible until 
the superincumbent mass of 30,000 or 40,000 
feet had been removed by denudation. It was 
shown that such erosion was in the highest 
degree improbable ; and, hence, that the shape 
of the mass and its position upon the adjoining 
rocks corresponded precisely with the contours 
of lava freshly ejected from avoleano, Numer- 
ous similar examples in New Hampshire are 
found in the White Mountains—such as Mts, 
Osceola, Tripyramid, Passaconnaway, Choco- 
rua, Pequawket, Green, Twin, Profile, Starr 
King, ete. Similar cones of the second type of 
mineral composition appear at Owl’s Head, 
upon Lake Memphremagog, in Lowell, Jay, 
Fairlee, Elmore, Worcester, etc., Vt., and 
Orford, N. H. No minerals exist in the com- 
position of the diabases, diorites, and dolorites 
found in these cones which do not occur in 
those igneous masses of the same name which 
are more usually called trap-dikes. It would 
seem probable, therefore, that the stratified 
diabases, etc. had their origin in the voleanic 
ashes and mud ejected at the time of eruption, 
which do not necessarily assume a conical 
form, any more than the basaltic shafts of 
Washington Territory or the peporino beds of 
Italy. .The epoch of these New England 
voleanoes must have been in the Primordial or 
Cambro-Silurian. Gyanting their existence, 
we find another class of facts justifying the 
doctrine of uniformity and the reality of such 
ideal restorations of the old Silurian and Cam- 
brian continents as appear in the popular 
treatises of Principal Dawson. 





....Professor Burrill, of the Iiifnois Univers- 
ity, has recently been lecturing on weeds. He 
defines a weed as simply a plant which grows 
where man is especially interested in ita not 
growing, which is a mueh better definition 
than many recently offered. A wild plant is 
not necessarily a weed, though it is from that 
class that weeds spring. Some of these children 
of Nature are wonderfully prolifie. Aroadside 
mullein may yield 600,000 seeds, the majority 
of which, however, go as food for living 
creatures. Darwin found five hundred and 
thirty-seven plants spring from six and three- 
fourths ounces of mud from the edge of a pond. 
Introduced plants most generally become 
weeds. Large numbers of plants are contin- 
ually roaming from place to place, and it is 
impossible to conceive of the original home of 
the majority of plants which we now find 
apparently located in a definite way. Seeds 
travel in mud, on the feet and feathers of 
birds and other animals, and through the fn- 
numerable works of man. Of 2,582 species of 
plants noted in “‘Gray’s Manual,’ 208 are in- 
troduced from abroad, and Dr. Gray only notes 
those which have become so much naturalized 
as to be evident citizens of the far future. 


...-At the recent mecting of the National 
Academy, Prof. Langley read a most interesting 
and important paper upon the distribution of 
energy in different parts of the solar spectrum. 
His results confirm the conclusion arrived at 
by the elder Draper, some years ago—that in a 
diffraction spectrum, formed by su light which 
has not been filtered through glass, the hottest 
point is just at the brightest point (near the 
line D). The ‘‘ Matterhorn” of obscure heat 
found by Tyndall aud others in the red rays 


and the ultra red was due, according to Draper 
and Langley, to the absorption of the prisms 
and lenses use} by the earlier experimenters 
aad to the shortening and compression of the 
lower part of the prismatic spectrum. Pro- 
fessor Langley used io bis observations the 
new ‘thermal balance,”’ which proves itself 
to be vastly superior to the thermopiles form- 
erly employed for such work. 


....A new use of the electric light is to 
assist entomologists in catching their “ bugs.” 
Nocturnal insects are attracted by it from 


great distances and in great numbers, and fall 
ab easy prey to the collector. 
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Missions, 


SAVAGE AFRICA, THE NIGER, AND 
THE BINNE. 


BY MI68 MARY A. SHARP, 
oF Tus LisgRniaN METHODIST Mission. 








Wisutnc to visit the valley of the Niger, and 
to learn what I could of its climate and in- 
habitants, and the best mode of getting to them, 
with a view to future missionary operations, 
I took passage at Monrovia, Liberia, on the 
** Corisco,’’ September 17th. 

We anchored in Bonny Bay, at the mouth of 
he Bonny River, the lower mouth of the 
Niger, September 30th. Bonny lies very low; 
consequently it is almost certain death to 
Europeans. The traders all live in hulks of 
old vessels, anchored in the bay. The great 
receiving hulk was once the magnificent 
steamer “ Adriatic.” But oh! what bad bust- 
ness she isin, in her old age. The cargo she 
receives consists largely of rum and gin, 
articles of traffic on the African Coast which 
make the degraded heathen still more de 
graded. 

At Bonny I took passage in one of the small 
“Branch Steamers” for Akaesa, onthe Niger, 
the headquaters of the great African Trad- 
ing Company. They own all the steamers, ex- 
cept the * Henry Venn,” plying up and down 
the river from this point, and monopolize the 
entire trade of the Niger, consisting of palm 
oil, palm kernels, shea butter, andivory. The 
palm oll of trade in Africa is obtained from 
the outside or husk of the nut, by boiling. The 
kernel is then dried and forms the article of 
export, palm kernel. The oil from the kernels 
has to be expressed by machinery. Shea butter 
is made from the fruit of a tree 

At Asaba, about 200 miles from the coast, 
the land becomes more elevated, ‘‘ Mount Vic 
toria’ reaching an altitude of 700feet. Here, 
and also at Onitsha, the Company spoken of 
have ‘‘factories,”’ as the trading stations are 
called. At the latter place a trader told me 
that he had often seen human flesh carried 


around in baskets for sale. Bishop Crow- 
ther also informed me that at a town 
about seven miles distant they usually had to 


guard the graves six or seven days, to prevent 
the dead being taken for food. The people of 
a town never eat any of their own townspeople. 
Hete the British consul, the Hon. H. E. Hew 
ett, whom I met on the river, tried to persuade 
them to abolish the practice of burying the 
living with the dead, as a case had occurred 
but a few days before of three persons being 
buried with a free man, who had dicd—two 
buried alive with him to walt on him whither 
be was going; the other, killed first, as a sacri 

*fice. ‘If you pay us, we will give it up,” said 
the head man. ‘How much do you want?” 
asked the consul, ‘ Three bullocks.” ‘No,” 
he replied; ‘‘[’ll not pay you anything to in- 
duce you to doright.’’ While there, he tried 
to settle an old feud that has lested ten years 
between two chiefs, Ogani and Odoo. Ogani 
said it could be settled but in one way, and 
that was: his brother, who had left nim and 
joined Odoo, must be killed. The consul asked 
if his brother would leave his country and 
go to some other and live, whether that 
would satisfy him. To this heconsented; but 
the brother could not be induced to go. He 
was a free man, he said, and had done nothing 
worthy of death or banishment; therefore he 
would not leave his town. At this, as in other 
places, they have an annual cleansing of the 
town, to prevent war and pestilence, ete. It 
consists in tying the feet and hands of a girl, 15 
or 16 years old, passing a rope under her arms 
and dragging her all through and around the 
town, and then to the river, where they take 
her in a canoe tothe middle of the river and 
throw her in, giving ber two or three smart 
blows. Twins are taken out and thrown into 
the bush; but, unlike other places further 
south, they do-not kill the mother. She is 
taken to the bush, and is obliged to stay there 
seven days. If any one conveys her food and 
she lives at the expiration of seven days, she 
ean return, Further west, in the Yoruba 
Country, twins are held as sacred. 

This is the darkest belt of the Dark ‘ontinent, 
broken in a few places here and there by Gos- 
pel light, reflected from the too few mission 
stations. Some are hearing of the “Book 
Siba” and wonderful “ God palaver,” “ that 
pass all Juju and all our country fash.” A 
prominent chief, living back from Bonny thirty 
miles and coming there frequently to trade, 
attended the mission church. He finally built 
a large country church, and invited the mis 
sionary, Archdeacon Crowther, to come and 
show his people ‘God palaver.” Last 
month he went. A chief of another 
town was present. This chief listened 
very attentively, and at the close of the 
preaching he rose up and asked: “ Palaver 
done set? Igo. I come next sun and hear 
more palaver.”” Next day be came, bringing 
two boxesin his canoe. These contained his 
and all his family’s Jujus, with his big war 

















Juju. To this he said he had offered over fif- 
teen puncheons of oil. “Ino want bim any 
more. Take him all!’ hesaid. The Archdeacon 
saved some from destruction, two of which he 
promised to seud me. 

As one ascends the Niger, the air becomes 
drier and more salubrious, the people less bar 
barous, Mohammedan influence is felt and 
seen by the abolition of human sacrifice: and 
other atrocities. At Lukuja, a distance of 
between 400 and 500 miles from the coast, 
and at the confluence of the Binné, from the 
east, and the Kwarva, from the west, the 
face of the country is quite broken, some of 
the hills rising to 1,200 and 1,400 feet. Here 
not only great rivers converge, but it 
seems to be a point of the converging of 
various tribes and tongues. More than eight 
different tribes, speaking various dialects, are 
here represented. The Hausa is spoken the 
most, and this has been reduced to writing. 
‘lhe people are friendly and hospitable to 
strangers, and many have large herds of cattle, 
goats, ete. Horses, too, thrive ; but are not as 
numerous as further up theriver. The Binné, 
or Tchadda, as it is usually down on our school 
maps, but called Binné here, was ascended last 
year to the distance of 600 miles by Mr. Ash- 
croft, in the ‘“‘Henry Venn,” the C. M. 8.’s 
steamer. They went to within three and a half 
days’ journey by canoe to the confluence of the 
Mayo Kebbi with the Binné. That river is 
supposed to receive the great bulk of ite 
waters from the overflow of the Shary, in some 
such way, perhaps, as the Amazon receives, 
sometimes, water from the Orinoco. If so, the 
heart of Africa can be reached by direct water 
communication. In all this distance no trading 
post, nor even a mission station; yet it is quite 
easy of access and, except in some low places 
by the river, is comparatively healthy. At 
Egga, on the west side of the Niger, cattle 
and horses are numerous, also turkeys, ducks, 
even the vegetables we are accustomed to see- 
ing in America. Here the Mobammedans are 
a large body. The English Wesleyans have 
begun a work at this point, under very favor- 
able circumstances. The man in charge is 
from the region of Lake Tchad. He is are 
captured slave and is very highly spoken of 
for zeal and piety. One can live at a very 
small outlay here. The highest point to which 
the Company’s steamers run is Rabba, a dis- 
tance of about 900 miles from the coast. 

Oct. 21st found me back at Bonny. When 
there, and if a eteamer isin, one must take 
passage, no matter whether outward or bome- 
ward bound, as there are no convenient stop- 
ping places. [ found the “‘ Nubia,’’ which had 
to make her trip to Old Calabar and down to 
Victoria before returning. Soon to Old Cala- 
bar, which we reached Saturday, at dark. That 
is, we reached the mouth of the river or 
estuary. Not many years since, they, as well 
as the Bonny people, annually sacrificed an 
Albino woman on the bar, to appease the wrath 
of the demon of the angry waters. Slowly we 
wended our way up the river, under the bril- 
liant starlight of the tropical skies, running so 
near the bank, in following the channel, that 
in some places the overhanging branches of 
the trees scraped the ship’s ropes. Duke 
Town, 44 miles up the river, was reached at 
10 p.m. Next morning a Sabbath stillness 
reigned over all. Quite early the bell from 
the Scotch *‘ kirk’? on the hill rang out sweet 
and clear over the hills and over the 
water. Never did church-bells sound so 
musical, so deliciously heavenly before! Noth- 
ing for weeks, in a heathen land and 
on the rivers, to remind one of Holy Day. 
Here are heroes and heroines of whom the 
world is ignorant, toiling on, year after yeur, 
till this moral wilderness is beginning to blos- 
som asthe rose. I went to a town called Qui, 
where one service was held. A pole in the 
center of the town, surrounded by small plat- 
forms, raised about five feet high. In these 
were dishes of pottery, containing ‘‘medicine.”’ 
“Medicine” is to make them successful in 
war, guard the town from evil powers, aud so 
on. The principal ingredients are human 
skulls and boues of peculiar birds and animals, 
On one side of the public square was the “‘ Juju”’ 
house. Near the front entrance was tHe raised 
altar where hundreds of human victims had 
been offered. Now that is abolished; but they 
offer goats and white fowl. Human skulls 
were at the base of the altar, as they are also 
to be found in nearly every yard or at every 
door-step. They are considered excellent to 
keep ‘witch’? away. They no longer put 
twins and their mother to death; but on the 
birth of twins every one flees the house. But 
they will send word to the missionaries, who 
send and have them brought to the mission. 
They have a practice of confining young girls 
of eleven or twelve to the house for two or 
three years, and some have been kept longer, 
and forcing them to eat, eat, eat, till the poor 
things, with their bodies chalked, 10 prevent 
perspiration, just become one stupid heap of 
fat. Many die in the process of fattening. 


They are not conside marriageable until 
** fattened.” 


Monrovia, LIBERA. 








D ebbtes, 


Is it a feline-y to issue wildcat money * 


.. Teacher: “ Peter, you are such a bad boy 
that you are not fit to sit in the company of 
good boys onthe bench. Come up here and 
sit by me, sir.” 


....Sunday-school Teacher (reprovingly): 
‘Boys, do you know what day this is?’’ Street 
Boy: “Hi, fellers! Here’s a cove as don’t 
know what day thisis! I guess he’s been out 
all night !”’ 





..“* Now, Sammy, tell me, have you read 
the story of Joseph? ‘Oh! yes, Uncle.” 
“Well, then, what wrong did they do when 
they sold their brother?’’ ‘‘ They sold him too 
cheap, I think.” 


.-An Irishman, who was very near-sighted, 
about to fight a duel, insisted that he should 
stand six paces nearerto his antagonist than 
the other did to him; and they were both to 
fire at the same time, 


.--. Two Freshmen in the library, discussing 
Engli_h literature : 1st F.: ‘‘Do you like Dick- 
ens’s stories?’ 2nd F.: Oh! yes. Those I’ve 
read. Especially ‘Pickwick’ and ‘ Oliver 
Optic.’”” 1st F.: ‘Yes, ‘Oliver Optic’ is a 
good book.”’ 


...Doctor: ‘Oh! there you are, Smith. 
How’s the wife?” 


Farmer: “Wuss, I'm 
afeared, sir.’ Doctor: Indeed! Is she wan- 
dering?’ Farmer: ‘No, no; she’s sensible. 


That’s what I’m afeard of. 
her so sensible. 


I never knowed 
She’s onnaturally sensible.” 


.-A Midland County paper, in giving an 
account of a funeral of alittle boy who was 
killed by being run over by a railway train, 
says: ‘‘ The funeral ceremonies were solemn 
and impressive, and well calculated to warn 
children of the danger of playing near rail- 
ways.”’ 


.. The story is told that a gentleman on the 
Boston Back Bay, having discovered burglars 
at work in his house, called over his telephone 
for a policeman. The answer came back 
**What do you want a policeman for at this 
time of night ?’’ and before full details could 
be given the burglars departed. 


.-A new fan, invented in Germany, has 
needles and thread concealed in its first fold, 
so as to be all ready to repair damages if the 
wearer’s gown be torn at aball. This is but 
one more opportunity for a woman to make a 
porcupine of herself ; and she will avail of it— 
let her alone for that. Let her alone anyway, 
if you would not be lacerated. 


..“f Any good shooting on your farm?” 
asked the hunter of the farmer. ‘Splendid !”’ 
replied the agriculturist. ‘‘There’s a light- 
ning-rod man down in the clover meadow, a 
cloth pedler at the house, a book-agent out in 
the barn, and two tramps down in the stock- 
yard. Climb right over the fence, young man, 
load both barrels, and sail in.” 


...-A Galveston man went to the market to 
geta fish for dinner. The price asked was 
high and the fish did not look as if it was quite 
fresh, and so he told the fish-dealer. Where- 
upon that worthy pulled open the fish’s gills, 
to show they were red, which is regarded as an 
unfailing test of freshness. ‘1 see they are 
red; but a fish that had been dead a week 
would blush to hear the price you ask for it.’’ 


.. Recipe for a modern composition : Begin 
in march time,so softly that it cannot be 
heard. A few taps on the bass-drum will do. 
Turn on the full orchestra gradually—bang ! 
whack! bang!! Shut off by degrees—p, pp, 
ppp, pppp—until nothing is heard but the lead- 
er shaking his stick. Let him shake his stick 
in silence for some time after the piece is 
ended. When he stops, the public will ap- 
plaud. 


-+eeThe following advertisement lately ap- 
peared in several newspapers printed in the 
Province of Silesia, Germany: ‘‘ My betroth- 
ment with Miss Edith Porter, only daughter 
ofthe Right Honorable Sir James Porter, of 
Skaneateles, United States, 1 honor myself by 
hereby publishing, instead of making any 
special announcement. Leignitz, November, 
1880, Carl von Jena.”’ “ Sir James’’ will please 
accept our congratulations. 


...-18 it because the birds have flown 
That I am plunged in hopeless woe ? 
Is it because the snows are strewn, 
And Nature robbed of summer glow, 
That I upheave this piteous moan ? 
Ah, no! 


It is because this polar breeze 
Bespeaks the burial of the summer; 
Because the soughing of the trees 
Doth herald in a dreadful comer ; 
Because these omens mean a freeze 
And plumber. 
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BAPTIST. 


BLACKMAN, A. C., ord. at Marinette, Wie 
— C. J., accepts call to Newtown, 








CHASE, 8. L. B-. Buckfield, Me., accepts call 
to Freehold, N. 


CORDO, C. E., Meriden Conn., called to 
Memorial ch., Salem, N. J. 

HARVEY, R. A., Pecksburg, called to Plain- 
field, Ind. 

JOHNSON, J. C., accepts call to Toledo, Ia. 

> F., becomes pastor at Union Hill, 


KITE, James M., ord. 
paign County, O. 

REBER, Georce, Thorntown, Ind., resigns. 

ROE, Cuarves T., supplies Belvidere, Ill. 

SMITH, J. WHeaton, Philadelphia, Penn., 
supplies temporartiy Marcy-Avenue. ch., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


STAPP, J D., removes from Wilsonville to 
Rock Falls, Neb. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 

COLEMAN, G. A., Marengo, Ill., accepts calh 
to Corning, Ia. 

CRAFTS, W. F., inst. in Lee-Ave. ch., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

GOULD, E. 8., West Brookfield, Mass., called 
to the East Church, New Haven, Conn. 

HAND, L. 8., Ogden, Ia., resigns. 

HARDING, WiitarpD M., died, recently, at 
Chelsea, Mass., aged 70. 

HILL, D. D., Aurora, Ill., resigns. 

JNGALLS, E. C., Kinderhook, Ns*¥., will 
supply at Saccarappa, Me., for a time. 


JONES. Lemvet, Monsey, N. Y., accepts call 
to Elbridge, Mass. 


— Hersert W., Portland. Me., dis- 

missed. 

MOORE, A. W., called to Farmington, Me. 

PATTEN, Moses, Greensboro, Vt., dismissed. 

PRATT, Dwicat M., ord. at Higganum, Conn. 

PUTNAM, Hrram B., Salem, called to Walt- 
ham, Mass. 

SHAY, J. H., Atlanta, I1., resigns. 


SNOW, Roswe tt R., died at Elgin, IL, re- 
cently, aged 70. 
SUTHERLAND, W. L., of Foster, Minn., ord. 
at Ortonville, Dec. 15th. 
THURSTON, R. B., Saybrook, Conn., resigns, 
to take effect April Ist. 
ION, J. P., invited to supply at South 
ellfieet, Mass. 
WHEAT, N. M., ord. at Northfield, Mo. 
WHITCOMB, C. B., Birmingham, Conn., 
called to Mount Joy, Pa. 
WILLIS, J. V., called to Beardstown, Ml. 


at Mt. Pleasant, Cham- 


WA 


LUTHERAN. 

ALBRECHT, J., resiens pastorate of St. 
Peter’s, Philadelphia, Penn. 

EISENLORD, Joun, died recently at Fort 
Plain, N. Y., aged 85. 

FINLEY, C. 8.. Bryant, Ind., accepts call to 
Garfield, Iowa. 

—— Lutner K., called to Wentworth- 
St. ch., Charleston, 8. C. 


TRUMP, CHaRies 8., Manchester, Md., ac- 
cepts call to Harper’ s Ferry, W. Va. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


BADGER. A. 8., inst. at Lansing, Mich. 

LEWIS, Joun R, Mexico, called to Middle- 
town, N. Y. 

MAY, Montcomery, called to Greenup, Ky. 

McCLAIN, Jostan, removes from Rosita to 
Silver Cliff, Col. 

mass. BensamMin F., called to Naples, 


PATTON, Francis L.. Pror.. Chicago, Il., 
accepts professorship in Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

STARK, A. C., inst. at Rockville, Mo. 


STRAIN, D. J., inst. at Indian Point, M1. 


PROTESTANT EPI2COPAL. 

CROZIER, F. B., accepts call to Miles River 
Neck, Md. 

DAVIDSON, T. W1111am, acceptscall to New- 
town, Penn. 

GIBSON, Joun §&., ass’t. minister of St. 
Michael’s, Trenton, N. J., resigns. 

LINCOLN, Georae W., Windsor Locks, Conn., 
accepts call to Columbus, O. 

LINES, 8. G., San Francisco, Cal., revokes his 
resignation. 

MORTIMER, Georce D. E., Grand Rapids, 
Mich., resigns. 

NEIL, aetna WALLACE, ord. deacon at 
Burlington, N. J. 

rou. W. DupDLey, is settled at Maysville, 

y. 


RUSH, Harris C., called to Christ ch., Eliza- 
beth, N. J. 
SANFORD, E. T., supplies at Westville, Conn, 
STERLING, Pavt, accepts call to Fern Bank, 
hio. 


STODDARD, JaMeEs, accepts call to Suspen- 
sion Bridge, N. Y. 
SUTTON, R. B., D.D., Greensboro, N. C., re- 
signs. 
WILLIAMS, Pzvnam, Troy, N. Y., resigns. 
MISCELLANEOUS, 
BEARD, R., D.D., of Cumberland Presbyterian 
Ch. , died recently, at Lebanon, Tenn. 
DANA, W. C., D.D., Southern Presbyterian, 
died at Charleston, 8. C., recently. 
HARK, J. Max, oy call to Moravian ch. 
at Lancaster, Pen 
sae THoMas :H., D.D., LL.D. of South- 
Presbyt Ch., died recently, at 
Waverly, 
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- School 


Tuere are 144 students at Rutgers Col- 


and College. 


lege, 87 taking the academic course and 40 
the scientific, the remainder beir craduate or 
specia) students. The faculty number 16, 
under the presidency of the Rey. William 
Henry Campbell, D.D., LL. D., including an 
officer of the recular army, who acts as profess- 
or of military science andtacties. The scientific 
schcol is under st control and forty 
students residing in New Jersey are allowed 
to pursue their stu in t department free 
of expense; and it is ing that greater 
advantage is not take f the opportunity 
offered to of na thorouch free scientific 
education at an old-established collegiate in- 
stitution 

---- There are 1,087 students in nttendance 
at the vuriou *hool ind departments of 
Yale College. Tl TI ical School num- 
bers #3 studénts; f il Sehool, 25; Law 
School, 64; P 9; Under-grad- 
uate Academie D 612; Sheffield 
Scientific School, 199: | the Sehool of the 
Fine Arts, 45. Ther 78 lents in the 
Freshmen els A f named after 
Professor Silliman and lding $90 per year 
has been e ished ¢ ] The incumbent 
must be a et 1 f the Academical Depart- 
ment “ who h riven evidence of proficiency 
and pr ’ " bran f physical 
Bi 

oo SIT I m (Va.) Normal and 
Acricult I 1868, with but 
15 pupil i a matron, 1,429 
tudeats have beer _ lar attendance. 
Ninety per cc rraduating have 
devoted themsely t of educating 
the colored people, it) efforts have met 
with eneouragine es ‘The past year’s 
enrollment has 1 »ws : colored men, 
181: colored \ , 105, lh in boys, 47; 
Indian girls, 21; tot S54. Average age of 
young women, ; average age of 
young men, 20. 7 been a gain of 32 
eclored students over Jast vear. 

..--The list of the faculty of the Hartford 
Congregational Seminary has been enlarged by 
the names of P r Llewellyn Pratt, D.D., 
and Professor Edwin Cone Bissell, D.D. Dr. 
Pratt, elected to the chair of practical theolovy, 
will assume hi in a few weeks. 
Dr. Bissell has 1 to the trustees his 
acceptance of the chair of the Hebrew language 
and literature. 

-The new arrangements of the Louisiana 
State University provide for 2 classical and 
scientific course 


ve years each, including 
one year of preparatory teachi 


avricultaral and icale 


; also for an 
yurse of three 
vears each, lading similar preparation. A 


plan for a training ship for nautical instruetion 


is mentionedin connection with the University. | 
---eThe last general educational renort 
shows that Massachusetts, of all the states, 
has the highest pereentare of population of 
school ave enrolled in the schools, and also the 
largest average daily attendance. Massachu- 


setts also shows the grentest difference in the 
and female teachers. 


875.64, the latter 233.04 


salaries 


1 


given to 1 
The former receive 

..--Jdo0hn B. Hovt, of Stamfor 
promised to make two gifts of $2,500 each to 
Richmond (Va.) College and to the Richmond 
Colored Institute John H. Deane, of New 
York City, promises to give $1,009 to Richmond 


i, Conn., has 


Collere, and $1,000 more on condition that 


$20,000 be raised from other 


-.+.There are at present in South Carolina 
twelve coll 2, tivo rofessional schools, 
three industrial training schools, eichty-one 
private academies, fiftv-nine public academies, 
three evening elementary schools, 29° private 
elementary schools, and 2.793 publie schools. 

....The Russian Government is doing all in 
its power to promote the srecess of the 
Siberian University. The sum of $365,000 was 
expended before the foundation stone was 
Liid, and a library of 35,000 volumes has 





Iready been collected for the institution. 


....Dr Edward Seguin, who has just died in 


New York, started the first school for idiots, 
the parent institution of the seventy-five sim 
J ° = - 2 ome ‘ 2 

ilar schools now opened in civilized countries. 


He helped to organize eleven in this 
He was born in Fr 18 


weeethe school-hoard of Indianapolis, after 
experimenting for years with various heating 
apparatus, are now in favor of heating all 
school-buildines with stoves, instead of steam, 
believing them euperior in respect of ventila- 
1 on and distribution of heat 


eountry 


seoeThe freshman class of Olivet College, 
Michigan, numbers forty-six, of whom twenty- 
four are younz women. The total enrollment 
in all departments is now over 300 


.-e-The Jate Mrs. Lydia Maria Child has 
bequeathed $2,000 to Hampton Institute. 
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The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
lishere for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice. ° 


THE BRAIN AS AN ORGAN OF THE 
MIND.* 


RY PRESIDENT NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL.D. 








THE author of this volume is well known 
in physiological circles as one of their 
most advanced thinkers. In his ‘‘ Begin- 
of Life,” he maintains, in the 
most assured and positive fashion, that 
he cannot be mistaken in the belief 
that, in many instances, he has actually 
produced living germs from inorganic mate- 
rial. Professors Huxley and Tyndall have 
subjected his reported experiments to a mer- 
ciless eriticism, and contend, with all the 
forms of speech which are characteristic of 
each, that the experiments of Mr. Bastian 
are of little or no scientific authority. 
While both agree that the analogies of sci- 
ence have demonstrated that the evolution 
of the living from the inorganic is to be re- 
garded as a demonstrated theory, they both 
insist with equal positiveness, as against 
Professor Bastian, that this demonstrated 
theory has never yet been verified by exper- 
iment 

The confiding reader of this volume would 
do well to bear these factsin mind. For, 
although Mr. Bastian lays no stress upon 
the result of his special experiments for the 
purpose of strengthening any position, and 
exhibits a certain moderation of intellectual 
temper in the statement of bis arguments, 
which is the reverse, of ardent partisanship, 
he exhibits an easy credulity in estimating 
the force of evidence and a lubricity in the 
disposition of analogies, which are likely to 
be more effective with a class of easy-going 
crities than the ardent apostrophes of Prof. 
Tyndall or the dogmatic hammer-strokes of 
Prof. Huxley. Professor Bastian does not 
argue the truth of evolution on the ground 
of experiment or of analogy. He quietly 
takes it for granted, using it emphatically 
as ‘‘a working hypothesis,” not in the 
strictly scientific sense of this very ambigu 
ous phrase, but with the confident assur- 
ance of a thoroughgoing believer in-a veri- 
fied truth. 

The first chapter of his treatise on ‘‘ The 
Uses and Origin of the Nervous System” is 
an instructive example of the facility with 
which the adherents of this theory, uncon- 
sciously to themselves, mistake loose analo- 
gies, and even verbal similarities, for proven 
forces and verified laws 

Thus, in discussing the origin of the 
nervous system, the author is led to treat of 
the development of those forms of living 
beings which have no nervous system, iu 
order to gain a vantage ground for his sub- 
sequent argument; running back, as ex 
perienced jumpers are accustomed to do, in 
order to eequire an impetus by which they 
may clear a wide chasm that opens before 
them. The amoeba, he asserts, absorbs 
solid food, after a law of molecular attrac- 
tion, simply hecause of “‘ its surplus inher- 
ent activity.” Its capacity to “select” its 
food is no more mysterious than the 
capacity of plants to “ discriminate nitro- 
genous substances with which they come in 
contact,” implying ‘* the existence of some 
relation between the molecular composition 
and activities of the leaves and those of 
such substances”—as, for example, ‘“‘ some 
definite molecular relation between a magnet 
and pieces of iron and steel.” ‘ There may 
be differences of degree, but none of kind. 
All must be included as problems of molecu- 
lar physics.” If fhe food assimilated is 
matter already organic, then follows ‘‘a 
liberation within the organism of much of 
the molecular motion which was potentia! 
in its food.” All these and other processes 
take place in living beings which have no 
nervous system, being as yet only masses of 
structureless protoplasm. Let us next 
suppose the undifferentiated protoplasm has 
begun to develop muscular tissue, by some 
magic of evolution, we are not told how. 
Keeping in mind that “‘ the occurrence of 
an action of any kind tends to occasion 
structural changes therein.” and being 
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tural change will be of a kind to favor the 
occurrence of the actions which have pro- 
duced it,” we conclude that ‘the modified 
protoplasm will be more highly contractile 
than the original.” “But whence do these 
potent motions originate, with their far- 
reaching potency? ‘‘ We may safely say 
that these result from or take their origin 
in shocks or other physical impressions 
upon definite though related parts of the 
external surface of the organism.” That is, 
the fixed dircetions, which are obviously 
the conditions of a definite structure, must 
come from the accidental repetition of 
chance impulses, which makes it easy for a 
motion ‘‘ habitually to traverse a certain 
path.” ‘‘ The localization of the path” ex- 
plains how, “‘ ultimately, by the constant 
repetition of such a process, we should have 
the gradual formation of an actual nerve- 
fiber, this being a tissue element, whose 
special use and duty is to transmit molecular 
movement.” This enables us to understand 
how. as life becomes more highly developed, 
‘‘each acquirement serves as a stepping- 
stone to the next and each new response is 
made easier by those previously rendered 
possible.” This authorizes the summing 
up with which the chapter concludes: 
‘We have first to do with mere simple 
‘reflex’ actions. In higher forms of life 
some of these actions increase so much in 
complexity as to become worthy of the 
name ‘instinctive,’ whilst in still higher 
organisms we have what are called ‘intel- 
ligent’ actions in increasing proportion, 
though always intermixed with multitudes 
of others belonging to the instinctive and 
to the ‘reflex’ categories.” 

The reader who can accept the logic of 
this introductory chapter, or who can find 
any logic in it, will have already accepted 
the extreme conclusions of the treatise, and 
be ready to assent to the roundest assertions 
of the doctrine that what we call mental or 
spiritual activities and affections are only 
phenomena of highly developed nervous 
tissue. But, whether or not the reader is 
inclined to this extreme of opinion, he will 
be interested in tracing out the details of 
the author’s logic. 

As he reads on, he will not unnaturally 
pause at the third chapter, ‘‘On the Use 
and Nature of the Sense Organs.” And 
here he will find a repetition of the modes 
of reasoning already employed; or, rather, 
of explanation on the basis of develop- 
ment. Touch is first considered, ‘“‘ because 
the simplest of these localized influences, 
and is defined as a shock or mechanical 
impact of some kind falling upon the ex- 
ternal surface of the organism.” Tisste is 
developed out of touch, because ‘‘ forsooth 
some of the tactile structures within or 
around the mouth may undergo a further 
specialization, by which they and their 
related nerve-centers become fitted to dis- 
criminate between impressions. The way 
is paved for sight if perchance a portion 
of the upper surface shall accumulate a 
little pigment, and thus becomes more 
sensitive tothe light. Omitting the inter- 
mediate chapters (4—9), we come to the 


10th, ‘‘The Scope of the Mind.” We 
learn, first, that the term mind no more 
signifies an agent than does magnet- 


ism, both being abstracta for a series of 
states or phenomena, which may, with 
equal propriety, be referred to the nervous 
system as theircommon agent or subject. 
Next, we notice that the author teaches that, 
while many of the phenomena which we 
call mental are attended by consciousness, 
there are others of which we are not con- 
scious, and that these last are as truly men- 
tal as are the first. When, for example, 
between two mental states of which we are 
conscious there are interposed five or ten of 
which we are not conscious, which yet con- 
nect the two extremes of the series, these 
five or ten latent phenomena are as truly 
mental as the rest. Both are alike neural— 
i. ¢., affections of the nervous system—and 
dependent on its changing molecular condi- 
tion. ‘‘Nay,it is almost certain that the 
greater part of our intellectual action prop- 
er, in cognition and thought, as opposed to 
sensation, consists of mere nerve actions, 
with which no conscious states are associ- 
ated.” But, while the author contends 
that all mental phenomena, both conscious 
and unconscious, are neural affections, he 
concedes that certain neural phenomena are 
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“warranted in supposing that such struc- | not mental—viz., “the functional results of 


outgowing currents,” which ‘‘terminate in 
such physico-vital phenomena” as are mus- 
cular and glandular action. In chapter 
11th the author illustrates still further his 
doctrine of conscious and unconscious cog- 
nition by the assertion that ‘‘discrimination 
comes to be an essential result or concomi- 
tant of the action of even the simplest nerve 
tissues,” and the remark that, as ‘‘disermina- 
tion is generally recognized by philosophers 
to be the root faculty or most fundamental 
manifestation of intelligence,” we shall 
find in this a further strong support for the 
view that the nervous system generally, and 
not the brain, is the organ of the mind.” 
Concerning this we have only to say that it 
is too difficult to decide which is the most 
silly, the scientific pun upon discrimination 
or the argument which the author finds in 
the word-play. ‘That the author is altogeth- 
er serious further appears from the remark 
in a note that ‘‘ something like organic dis- 
crimination may occur in plants.” In 
chapter 12th Professor Bastian gives his 
view of the higher intellectual process. - 
es, under the title of ‘‘ Sensation, Reception, 
and Ideation.” This theory is that now 
matured by J. §.. Mill and Spencer out of the 
materials. furnished by Hartley and James 
Mill, and which is very easily adjusted to the 
author’s position that the physical basis of 
all these higher cognitions is furnished by 
the nervous system, axiomatic cognitions 
being amply provided for by the doctrine of 
heredity,as exemplified in the inherited expe- 
tiences of chickens, hawks, and foxes as 
registered, when once revived, in the nurv- 
ous organism. Nascent reason, emotion, 
imagination, and volition are also freely 
accorded to man, on the theory of Mr. Bas- 
tian; as why should they not be, if the 
germs of these various activities are abun- 
dant. in the brain of the animal? 

Our limits will not allow us to point out 
the defects of the author’s explanation of 
the conscious operations of the soul. There 
is no need that we should: for it is 
familiarly known to all styxlents as the 
psycho-physiological theory which explains 
every phenomenon by the associative tend- 
ency or law. This is so closely ullied to 
the doctrine that all psychical states are 
neural phenomena under moleculur laws as 
scarcely to require any enforcerncut. 

One point, however, should not be over- 
looked. The circle of menta! or conscious 
phenomena which the anthor recognizes or 
nttempis to explain is very narrow, and 
omits altogether the higher operations of 
the intellect. While he expends his force 
upon the analysis of the sense perceptions 
and the power of ;epresentation, he stons 
short of the creasiive, imaginative, and the 
higher operations of the intelligence. It is 
true that, when these higher functions force 
themselves vpon kis notice, he brings in 
articulate language to his aid. J.anguage, 
inasmuch as it involves sense perception 
and reminiscence, cnables him to find 
partial explanation for the rational processes 
in the region of muscular and nerve action. 
It is not difficult to make the corporeal and 
neural element of speech to do service for 
that which is intellectual ; and by this kind of 
jugglery the intelligence itself, even when {t 
rises to the sagacities and interpretations of 
scientific thinking, may be disposed of with 
superficial thinkers as a higher function of 
the nerve substance. 

In the later chapters of the treatise Pro 
fessor Bastian attempts to localize the 
centers of what he calls mind activity in 
the brain, after the method of Ferrier and 
other physiologists. The conclusions 
reached by the new physiology are clearly 
stated. The several nerve-paths of the 
incoming and outgoing impressions that are 
conceived in sense perception and loco- 
motion are traced to their several com- 
partments in the brain in which each 
terminates. The conclusions already ver- 
ified by manfold experiments are reaffirmed, 
that in sense perception and manifold 
unconscious neural affections, as also in the 
responsive locomotive activities, the nerv- 
ous apparatus, including a considerable 
portion of the brain, constitutes an organ- 
ism, to the several parts of which definite 
functions may be assigned. The careful 
reader will observe that these experiments 
reach no further than the phenomena 
named. The conclusion that to the mem- 
ory, or dreaming, or the creative imagina.- 
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tion there are definite organs, of which 
these operations are the functions, is purely 
conjectural and derived from the analogies 
which. are suggested by the a priori theory 
of evolution and the foregone assumption 
that all mental operations are neural phe- 
nomena. So far as observations upon dis- 
eased brains and disordered minds are 
concerned, and so far as special experi- 
ments have been instituted to identify 
any one partof the brain as an organ of 
any of the higher functions, the evidence 
only suffices to establish a general de- 
pendence of the representative power and 
thought power upon a normal condition 
of the brain. The interesting inductions 
founded upon a partial paralysis of the lo- 
comotive and sense organs, in cases of 
amnesia and aphasia are all explained by a 
failure of the nervous apparatus to yield its 
normal sensations or to obey the directive 
impulses of the judgment and will. The 
suggestion that what we call the judgment 
and the will are but names for the cerebrum 
itself, which holds a relation to the sense 
and locomotive nerve apparatus which is 
similar to their relation to sense excitements 
and locomotive responses, is not even shad- 
owed forth, much less confirmed, by a 
single experiment. The suggestion that, 
possibly, throughout the frontal brain the 
several nerve substances of which percep- 
tion, and imagination, and reasoning are 
the functions may be so interlaced and 
intermingled that all may occupy the same 
place is a purely ignavum judicium, which, 
were it in earnest, might be taken as sar- 
castic irony on the pretensions of the physi- 
ological psychology, whose friends are so 
fond of parading its scientific methods, in 
contrast with what they are fond of calling 
ths looser conjectures of the metaphysicians 
and theologians. 

We dare say that these charges are very 
often true; but it would be difficult to find 
a treatise that is more defective in a true 
scientific logic than this of Bastian. It 
gives abundant evidence of painstaking 
industry and of much valuable and trust- 
worthy knowledge upon many of the points 
of which it treats. The temper of the 
author is good and his honesty is above all 
question; but his knowledge of what the 
scientists call inductive logic, or the scien- 
tifle method, seems, to say the least, very 
elementary, while his capacity of deriving 
extraordinary conclusions from the slender- 
est basis of facts, to say nothing of the 
facts which are no facts at all, approaches 
to the marvelous. 

VALE COLLEGE. 

eo 
THE LIFE AND WORES OF “GEORGE 
ELIOT” 





Tre sudden death of ‘‘ George Eliot,” at 
her home in London, last week Wednesday 
nicht, has brought us to perceive how little 
is known distinctly of her or her personal 
life, Itisin doubt whether she was born 
in Warwickshire, in 1820, or some three years 
earlier. Her birthplace and parentage are 
both in question, and it is not wholly clear 
that she was at any time the admired and 
admiring pupil of Herbert Spencer, though 
we believe that she was. She began her 
literary career hidden behind the masque 
of the name she assumed, and, working in 
secrecy, left her publisher and the public in 
doubt both as to her name and her sex, 
until the natural penetration of Charles 
Dickens led him to perceive the indications 
of a woman’s mind in her work, and so 
opened the way for the discovery of 
Marian Evans. 

It is probable that her connection with 
The Westminster Review, which at that time 
had hardly more than a handful of readers 
in England, retarded her recognition. In 1846 
she translated Strauss’s ‘‘ Life of Christ,” 
and did it uncommonly well. This was 
followed eight years later by Feuerbach’s 
*« Essence of Christianity.” But public atten- 
tion was not drawn to her until, in the next 
year, 1857, she published in Blackwood 
‘The Scenes from Clerical Life.” 1t was 
these “‘Scenes,” we believe, which caught 
Thackeray's eye, and led him to an- 
nounce, gencrously, in his own magazine, 
that a new star of the first magnitude 
had dawned on the world. From this 
moment she rose rapidly to the highest 
fame. ‘‘Adam Bede,” published in 1859, is 
still claimed by many of her admirers as her 





best achievement. This was soon followed 
by ‘‘ The Mill on the Floss,” and in 1861 by 
*‘Silas Marner.” ‘‘Romola” was written 
in 1868; ‘‘ Felix Holt, the Ra: ic |,” in 1866. 
*‘ Middlemarch,” *‘ Daniel Deronda,” and 
the philosophical ‘‘Theophrastus Such” 
have all come out since 1871. Her recog- 
nized literary activity covers, therefore, a 
period of about twenty-three years. 

The life of Marian Evans holds in it 
many mysteries, which, no doubt, will re- 
main fruitful themes of literary discussion. 
Her connection with Mr. Lewes and the 
seeming contradiction of it by her marriage 
with Mr. Cross; her feminine shyness; her 
masculine nom de plume, and the question 
whether she designed under that pseudonym 
to conceal herself and get a quiet place to 
work in, or whether it was assimed with 
the view of hiding only her sex and as a 
strategic cover for the assertion that genius 
is not characterized by the qualities of sex, 
are likely to prove interesting questions of 
literary discussion. 

It was, no doubt, an object of ambition 
with her, as it was with Charlotte Bronté, 
to sink her sex in authorship and to be 
judged by some absolute standard of crit-, 
icism, without reference to her feminine 
character. But, unfortunately, traces of 
feminine authorship appear inall she has 
written. Who but a woman could have 
drawn Gwendolyn or expected us to admire 
Daniel Deronda? If, on the one hand, her 
books furnish confirmation to the common 
saying that no man ever yet painted a true 
woman, they no less confirm the opinion 
that no woman ever drew the portrait of a 
man—unless we except Rochester in ‘‘ Jane 
Eyre.” 

It is not worth while to spend too much 
time on the question to which of her books 
the place of merit belongs. Perhaps no one of 
them can claim that distinction to the exclu- 
sion of the others. No one, probably, would 
assert it for ‘‘ Silas Marner,” and yet “‘ Silas 
Marner” has in it passages and chapters of 
unsurpassed and unsurpassable power. 
Thoughtful readers, who love to reread 
their favorite authors and master the scheme 
of a book, both in its unity and complexity, 
will say that there is nothing like ‘‘ Middle- 
march”; the majority of readers would, 
probably, prefer ‘‘ Adam Bede”; while the 
circle who call themselves the special and 
privileged admirers of ‘‘ George Eliot ” will 
bestow their highest praises on ‘‘ Romola.” 

‘‘Romola” has the great advantage of its 
picturesque placing. It has become a vade 
mecum of English-reading travelers in 
Florence, many of whom, in their enjoy- 
ment of its descriptive chapters, and espe- 
cially of those devoted to the great Domin- 
ican, Savonarola, have hardly observed the 
main drift and purpose of the book in the 
career of Tito Melema. The tracing of his 
career back to one potent act, and the sub- 
sequent unfolding of one thing from 
another in the fatal chain of consistency 
which binds all life together, was not only 
the masterly design which characterized 
this book, but it was also what gave it 
resemblance to ‘‘ Adam Bede,” on the one 
hand, and to ‘‘ Middlemarch,” on the other, 
and, at the same time, proved the novelist 
to be writing with a definite theory of life, 
which it was her purpose to uphold. 
in these works especially that we see her 
as the novelist of the advanced liberal 
school. Iu her view, life unfolds in a 
sequence of events, which move with the 
certainty of law and among which free-will 
and the moral purpose of the individual 
have no*commanding place. ‘‘ Adam Bede ” 
marches on amid the play of various and 
complex influences, which seem to offer 
him a choice of ways, but which really 
bear him on their irresistible course. Tito 
Melema seems to be debating with himself, 
and to have the power of changing his 
course; but his pauses and his reflections 
are only the whirl of aleaf in the unseen 
eddies, which are not yet ripe enough in 
their own rotation to dash on with it into 
the vortex. So with Dorothea and with 
Lydgate. The end of it all resembles what 
we see in Sigurd the Volsung or in the 

Niebelungen. Fora while things may go 
on well; there is a chance of a serene or 
good end; but chaos is the natural destina- 
tion, and, though, with her school, the au- 
thor denies that the divine creation brought 
forth all things out of nothing, the stream 
of her philosophy destines all things to 


It is. 





end in nothing at last. Compared with the 
great cotemporary authors of her own sex, 
we might perhaps concede her superiority to 
Miss Austen or to Mrs. Gaskell; but when 
we attempt to measure the genius that pro- 
duced “‘ Jane Eyre,” we should hesitate long 
before we placed it below that of “‘ George 
Eliot.” If the latter has the advantage of 
being the admired oracle of a school of ad- 
vanced and liberal thought; if she was her- 
self an almost solitary example of the cul- 
ture and learning which she undertook to 
represent in literature; and if no writer has 
yet appeared to equal herin the power of 
analysis, or to surpass her in strength of 
imagination, or in the singular vitality of 
her characters, may it not yet remain true 
that Charlotte Bronté, with her one great 
book, with her simple mind and shy femi- 
nine character, was yet a deeper and truer 
seer into the mystery of human life and had 
a better philosophy to guide her? 
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Or the making of many hymn-books there is no 
end, anda large proportion of them call for little 
or no comment. But The Hvangelical Hymnal of 
Mesers. Hall and Lasar marks a new departure io 
more ways than one. It is among the largest 
and smallest at once of collections for publie 
worship. With hardly more hymns (613) than 
the Oberlin Manual which we noticed lately, 
it is nearly as tall, somewhat thicker, and 
weighs a shade less than the book of Drs. 
Hitchcock, Eddy, and Schaff, with its 1,416 
lyrics. Of course,it is the music that takes 
up so much room, the tune or tunes for a 
single bymn sometimes covering two pages or 
more (¢. g., 352 alone occupies four pages); 
and this musical part of the volume is so 
important that it well deserves separate and 
full notice. We speak now of thehymns. Like 
the tunes, they have been selected with excep. 
tional care, labor, and taste. Noruts of ven- 
erable precedent have confined these edi- 
tors. Their work throughout betrays a 
catholic spirit and research as independent as 
it is wide. Perhaps this remark should be 
qualified a little. If Sir John Bowring and 
the American Unitarians, who of late have 
made their way everywhere else, are here 
conspicuous by their absence, that may be due 
to a stern regard for the chosen adjective 
evangelical, and what it is supposed to imply. 
And yet Dean Stanley, who is here treated 
with all possible honor (his previously known 
lyrics being supplemented by one of great 
length, written specially for this book) is in 
some quarters suspected as of not quite the 
very loftiest type of evangelic orthodoxy. But 
then Dean Stanley is an ecclesiastical dignitary 
of high rank who has an unconcealed fond- 
ness for Non-conformists. And here we ap- 
proach the key-note of the book. To retain or 
attain in America certain features hitherto 
characteristic of the Anglican Church, sever- 
ing them from the Erastianism of an Estab- 
lishment and the yet more deadly heresy of 
Apostolic Succession ; to import something of 
the religious light of British cathedrals and of 
the chaste majesty and “ august simplicity” 
(as Mme. de Stael called it) of their worship ; 
to show that descendants of the Puritans are 
entitled to this, capable of enjoying it and of 
being the better for it—such may be supposed 
to be, at least, part of the purpose of the 
Evangelical Hynnal. its compilers are evi- 
dently in sympathy with the ideas advanced 
by Dr. Hitchcock in his splendid paper 
at the recent Presbyterian Council ; and they 
think that Evangelical Christians can and 
ought to have at least a liturgical basis of 
union, whether or no they can or need be 
pr vided with anything of the kind 
in a governmental or historical way. That 
being so, of course, the stores of recent 
Anglican hymnody have been liberally drawn 
upon. Dr. Neale, Keble, Bishops Wordsworth 
aod How, Sir Henry Baker, Ellertou, Godfrey 
Tbring, Mrs. Alexander, and their congeners 
will bere be made familiar to people who never 
saw so much of them before. It is, perhaps, 
superfluous to say that, as these gentlemen and 
ladies represent a good share of the very best 
bhymnic talent and culture now extant, their 
admission to more prominent parts in the 
American choir-festival is not wholly to be 
deplored. Something in this direction was 
done by the present Episcopal ‘‘ Hymnal”; 
but it was easy to make a more “ churchly ” 
book than that, and Mr. Lasar and Mr. Hall 
have done it. (In all points of competent and 
careful editing it would be wholly unfair to 
them to compare the two) If this book suc- 
ceeds, as it our ht, possibly the next General 
Convention may be willing to take a hint 
from it, and borrow some of their own mate- 
rial, which it would be too much to expect 
them to take at first hand from across the 
Atlantic. All this is not to say that the book 
before us is made up wholly or mainly of new 
material. As a whole, it resembles less 
“Hymns, Ancient and Modern” and that 


“advanced ” class than moderate and eclectic 


compilations, like that of the 8. P. C. K. and 
Bickersteth’s *‘Hymnal Companion.” Mix 
these two sort- and cross the result with an 
average American collection, and you come 
near it. The familiar leaders of last century’s 
devotions supply above one-third of the mat- 
ter here. Dr. Watts is still allowed to lead 
the choir, and makes a much better figure with 
50 hymns than he does elsewhere with 500. 
(Query: Were not the people who insist that 
he was no poet brought up on Watts’s un- 
abridged?) He is followed by Wesley, Dod- 
dridge, and Steele, likewise carefully combed 
and on their best behavior. The other writers 
of that age occupy small space; but, as sam- 
ples of what seems original research, we note 
an upfamiliar hymn each by Gibbons and 
Medley, better than their usual work, but 
found in very few collections, old or new. 
We know but one other book (the “Old” 
Lutheran one of 1865—1868) which has attempt- 
ed to give equal voice and scope to the older 
and newer elements of English hymnody— 
those representing Puritanism and Anglican- 
ism. (With the latter must be counted the Ger- 
man hymns here largely represented. They 
come from communities educated by a ritual 
and a Church Year and are translated mainly 
by English Churchwomen.) Itis a bold attempt 
and one whose permanent success is doubtful. 
One school or the other, it has been generally 
felt, must not, of course, wholly exclude the 
other, but preponderate and distinctly lead. But 
any departure from the commonplace is wel- 
come when it is the result not of whim, but of 
serious study and reflection; and in this re- 
spect The Evangelical Hymvalisa landmark, a 
sign of the times, perhaps a prediction of 
still further advance, in the not distant future. 
The care dispiayed in scYeetion is equaled by 
that spent in ascertaining and assigning 
authorship and date. In no collection has 
more stress been laid on this, and none issued 
in America has fewer errors. Besides the 
author’s name opposite the first line in that 
Index and under the number of each hymn, 
there is a Biographical Index, which is excel- 
lent so far as it goes and wilil sufficiently meet 
the wants of most readers. A few English 
books have had this feature; but itis new iv 
this country and establishes a precedent. And 
here comes in the question: Is it worth while, 
or is it proper, thus to preserve and display the 
names of those who have given us the songs of 
Zion? If not, why not? Almost all recent 
hymnals do it, as they hardly would if many 
people objected to the practice; and most of 
them, including all the very latest, give the 
name at head or foot of each hymn, thus dedi- 
cating themselves, according to a celebrated 
objection, to “the glory of God and the re- 
nown of poets.’’ Now, the glory of God is of 
very much more importance than the renown 
of poets, undoubtedly; but, if this be held in 
due subordination to that (and who dreams of 
altering so obvious a relation ?),it is hard to see 
why the two should be incompatible. The 
Most High, surely, is not displeased that the 
pious singers who have done so much to pro- 
mote his glory should bave their own meed of 
praise. To honor themin their degree is not 
to detract from His honor who moved them to 
praise him not unworthily; and the devout 
feelings with which we sing will scarcely be 
checked by knowing that this or that good man 
or woman, bishop, king, or cobbler, last year 
or fifteen centuries ago, has given us the means 
of thus expressing sentiments common to him 
and us. There isno valid reason why hymno- 
logic study should not be both pursued and 
popularized. The branch of knowledge with 
which it deals is, doubtless, small and obscure; 
but, if it be recognized at all, it should be han- 
dled as intelligently and faithfully asif it were 
bugsorrocks. Neither religion nor morality is 
promoted by telling us, as is done so recently 
as 1867, by the ‘“‘Hymnal of the Presbyterian 
Church,”’ that “ Hark! the herald. angels say” 
is by ‘‘Credworth,” and that Xavier’s great 
hymn was ‘translated by Mrs. Steele.” The 
humble spirit of Anne Steele (who was a Miss, 
nota Mrs., by the way) might rise to protest: 
**] have done some work of myown. Don’t 
credit me with the better work of those who 
came to earth long after [left it.” And the 
“majestic ghost of Charles Wesley might cry: 
“ Why tear the jewels from my crown to deck 
the brow of amyth?” In the interest of the 
dead and the living, we would say to all com- 
pilers: Let this matter of authorship alone, or 
make some honest effort to have it right. 
Moreover, it is a poor compliment to the 
Object of worsbip, no less than to his worship- 
ers, to fill a hymnal with petty falsehoods, 
blunders, and marks of slovenly and careless 
editing. The appurtenances of the sanctuary, 
like the house itself, should be the best that 
we can supply. Abymn book thrown together 
anyhow, with small regard to truth or taste, 
seems to fit with cobwebbed walls, a ragged 
pulpit cushion, a torn Bible, and flies in the 
communion wine. All these used to be found, 





It isa cheering sign of progress when a book 
so reverent, so scholarly, so almost absolutely 
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accurate as the one before us is offered for the 
furtherance of praise. 


..++Onti Ora: A Metrical Romance, by M. B. 


. M. Toland (J. B. Lippineott & Co.), does not 


. 


escape the suspicion of being commonplace 
by the free use of sensational elements in the 
plot. Echoes of Half a Century, by Wil- 
liam Pi:t Palmer (G. P. Putnam’s Sons), have 
au abundance of good material in them; but, 
for some reason hard to be discovered, the 
mental hendling of the material does not seem 
to be poetic—at least, not highly so, and all 
real poetry is a thing of high degree. Here 
and there we catch sight of a sparkle which 
leads us to believe that the author might have 
won a place among the poets, had he deter- 
mined to doso. His verses have enough of 
the poetic in them to have been applauded by 
those for whom they were written or to have 
made a hit in the journals of the day. 
Shakespeare's Dream, and other Poems, by Wil- 
liam Leighton (J. B. Lippincott & Co.), as far 
asthe Dream goes, which is the chief part of 
the book, is a kind of prosy moralizing in verse 
on the Shakespearian characters, who are cast 
up on the earth again in a dream and made to 
explain their present view of themselves and 
their affairs. Ophelia meets Hamlet, and 
Hamlet meets Ophelia, Polonius appears, and 
they all go on together in a strain which lends 
countenance to the Homeric view of Hades as 
a very dull place. Macbeth, Lady Macbeth, 
and Duuean talk over their matters. Duncan 
has life enough in him to resent his treatment, 
and the residence in Hades seems to have been 
so far useful to Macbeth that he comes up in 
an admirable mood of repentance. But Othello 
seems to have gone down at a great pace, and 

» have sunk into an insipid shade, who 
saunders about his history and tries to make 

p to Desdemona with such poor stuff as this: 








“Ab! pale one, 
It was not I that slew thee. Pitiful 
I wept, while Jealousy, more strong than I,” 
lid it.——The Rhyme cf the Border War, by 
Thomas Brown Peacock, encounters a diffi- 
culty, which is not likely to grow less, in 
dealing with things unworthy to be celebrated, 
at least from the point of view chosen by this 
author. Persephone, und other Poems, by 
Mrs. Charles Willing (J. B. Lippincott & Co.), 
is a very handsome volume of graceful 
verses. The story of “Hesperus” is 
very well told and has the advantage of 
being founded on fact. ———“‘A War Idy]” and 
“The Head on Profile Mountain” strike us as 
good. Drijted Snouw-Flakes (two series in 
one volume) and Thoughts that Cluster Round 
our Homes, both published by E. Claxton & 
Company, are compilations from miscellane- 
ous sources of verses adapted to assist aad 
refresh weak, troubled, or discouraged souls 
in the journey of life. These compilations 
have been published before and require no 
special notice from us. Golden Links (E. 
Claxton & Company) is designed for devotional 
use. It consists of brief pregnant and de- 
vout thoughts for the twelve hours of every 
day in the month. They are well chosen 
and their use would, no doubt, assist a 
devout soul in its struggle against what 
known in the Medieval Church -as 
the diaBorog peonuSpivéc—the mid-day devil. 
All Round the Year: Verses from Sky 
Farm, by Elaine Goodale and Dora Read 
Goodale (G. P. Putnam’s Sons), isa modest 
book of graceful and tasteful poems, which 
lead us to expect yet better things from the 
authors. The opening verses on “‘Spring”’ ara 
uncommonly good: 
“O strange, sweet season of upheaving birth, 
O oft-returning miracle of grace, 
To whose pure sources once again we trace 
Love's tides, that yearning beat the strong, self-cen- 
tered earth! 
No weight of ages on her swelling breast 
Can dull the keen delight of opening Spring.” 
So too from the ode to the “‘ Sweet-Brier’’: 
“Ountaught harmony of Summer days! 
The distant tinkle of a waterfall, 
The blue, blue sky. that deepens as you gaze, 
The wayward rose that blossoms by the wall! 














was 





“Unspoiled and sweet in every country lane, 
All dewy cool in maiden pink she blooms, 
Still green and fragrant through the Summer rain, 
Where freer airs are thrilled with light perfumes, 


“ She blossoms close beside the dusty way, 
Her heart the careless passer-by may see; 
Sweet is her fragrance through the burning day, 
But sweeter is her open secrecy.” 


There is through the book evidence of 


a decidedly poetic power of seeing things, 
combined with much of the art of dainty 





thythmie expression. Under the Olive 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) is a little 
volume of elegant and finished verses, 


which we do not know how to describe better 
than by calling them Greek reproductions. 
They are carefully studied, as both the notes 
and the text show ; but not so much from the 
original fountains of the Greek drama and 
epic as from modern treatises on the subject. 
The scholarly value of such poems is greater 
than their poetic value. They are too modern to 
be Greek and too Greek to be modern, and, with 
ell their merit, remind one of what Dr. Johnson 





peEIG °° BE 
said of Watts’s hymns—‘‘that he had done better 


than any one else what no one had well.” 
Mr. Richard Watson Gilder, of 
Seribner’s Monthly, sends us anew edition of The 
New Day (Chas. Scribner’s Sons), a poem con- 
structed of sonnets and songs, instead of stan- 
zas, and with a little prose interlude worked in, 
afterthe manner of amediwval chantefable. True 
love runs the usual course through these songs 
and sonnets, with, however, some rather orig™ 
inal variations—as, for example, when, having 
thrown itself down on a sofa in the dark, 
ostensibly to ruminate on the sweetly painful 
thoughts of love, but really to bait the trap 
for an artifice which follows, the lady fair 
enters the shade, and throws herself into 
the arms of arival. True Love springs up, in 
a well-feigned frenzy, and utters a howl, much 
more vigorously than poetically natural. He 
recovers, however, quickly, and emerges into 
life with something the air of a hero who 
cannot forget that his nose has been pulled, 
and goes once more for the fair lady with this 
melting strain: 





“ Love first my lonely soul! 
Then shall this too unworthy body of mine 
Re loved by right and accident divine.” 

There is a fine ingenuity in this which goes 
beyond any lover’s cunning to catch a shy 
maiden ever heard of. Apparently, however, 
it worked slowly. The lady would not jump 
on the touch, even to end his loneliness. At 
last ehe yields, apparently. There is some 
doubt about it. Then the erotic poem winds 
up with a yet more novel expression of the 
lover’s frenzy, in a monologue on submission 
and “the path of duty, which is not 
sweet,’”’ but which leads from: trouble 
in the cottage to rest in God. 
Little Songs for Little People (A. D. F. 
Randolph & Co.) is another miscellaneous col- 
lection of nursery rhymes which are not in 
familiar use; and, like all collections of this 
kind, some of the poems are good, some are 
poor, and more belong to that intermediate 
class called humdrum. Something like 
this we must also say of In the Fields, by Mary 
E. N. Hathaway (D. Lothrop & Co.). In the 
poems for children we find many highly attract- 
ive verses, though we object to the sentiment 
in the second stanza ou p. 127,in ‘What I 
would do.”’ It is not healthy to teach a child 
to turn from dreaming what it would do if it 
were a star to such monologues as this: 








“ But I know that for me other tasks have been set; 
For Lam a child, and can nothing else be. 
I must sit at my lessons and, day after day, 
Learn to read and to spell, and add one, two, and 
three.” 
Country Love and City Life, by Charles 
Henry St. John (A. Williams & Co.), is a book 
of miscellaneous poems which have done duty 
on the lecture platform, and evoked there 
rounds of applause and bursts of laughter. 
They are closely adapted to the average pop- 
ular audience. The humor is not so full and 
rich as that of Saxe; the verses are sometimes 
written in a broader and coarser vein. 


.... Ben-Hur: A Tale of the Christ, by Lew. 
Wallace (Harper & Brothers), may recall to 
some readers the once much read “ Lion of the 
Tribe of Judah.’’ In literary plan and treat- 
ment of the subject it falls more closely in a 
class with ‘‘ The Last Days of Pompeii’ or 
‘‘ Becker’s Gallus.”” It may be yet more closely 
described as an attempt to treat Jewish and 
Christian history, from the birth to the crucifix- 
ion of our Lord, in the illustrative and romantic 
way which Professor Georg Ebers has -ap- 
plied, with so great popular success, to ancient 
Egypt and Assyria. Ben-Hur opens with a 
meeting of the three wise men and the com- 
mencement of their journey to Bethlehem. 
The author turns aside from the evangelical 
statement that they were guided out of the 
East by the miraculous star, and supposes 
that, antecedent to the star, there was some 
divine influence acting in their minds which 
drew them together, unknown to each other 
before, from India, from Greece, and from 
Syria. There is certainly something bold in 
this thought of ante-dating the star by an 
unexplained impulse which drew these men 
to meet in the heart of the wilderness, very 
much as Abraham’s faith led him to press 
toward the mountain lands of Canaan. The 
description of the desert and of the dromedary, 
of the old sheik riding on alone to his mysteri- 
ous tryst ; the halt; the appearance in succes- 
sion of the other two; the Arab courtesy; and 
the high and calm converse—all this is 
managed with a dignity and skill indicative of 
much study of the subject. Ben-Hur appears 
later in Jerusalem, in the brilliant mixed life 
of the metropolis, and, although a Jew, is wil- 
ling to enter the service of Rome as a soldier. 
A strange accident makes him the victim of 
Roman injustice and carries him off to the 
galleys, where he receives a training that 
proved afterward of good service. Another 
accident, this time a lucky one, puts him in 
possession not only of freedom, but of power. 
He rediscovers his family, which meantime 
had been crushed, and by slow steps grows 
into's purpose to deliver his people. He falls 
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in with one, at least, of the wise men, hears of 
the birth at Bethlehem, and of the reason to 
suppose that the Messiah is born and will 
not fail to appear. He is drawn to look favor- 
ably on John the Baptist by steps of prepara- 
tion which are sometimes unnatural. When 
Jesus of Nazareth appears, his mind is preoccu- 
pied with the notion of a temporal prince. 
The crucifixion raises him at last to the higher 
conception. He believes, and his house. His 
great wealth is poured out inthe building up 
in Rome of the church in the Catacombs. Mr. 
Wallace conjectures th . the Catacomb was 
that of San Calixto, and not of San Sebastiano, 
and that there in the vaults, chapels, and mani- 
fold shelters of this vast tomb Christianity hid 
{tself from the storm of persecution, and 
gathered strength to issue forth invincible. 
Mr. Wallace’s descriptive powers are uncom- 
mon, and he has used them freely to describe 
an almost bewildering variety of subjects, from 
the mixed and demoralized life of Alexandria 
or Jerusalem to the games at Antioch or a 
Roman war-galley. No doubt this multiplic- 
ity of details and colors weakens somewhat the 
impression of the book. It suffers, also, espe- 
cially toward the end, in representing the awful 
scenés of the Saviour’s last days, from the im- 
possibility of working such unique and sacred 
elements into the stream of common narrative: 
It would have been better if, following the 
wise self-restraint of Apollodorus, we believe— 
who painted Agamemnon with his face wrapped 
and averted from the sacrifice of his daughter— 
our artist had not undertaken to bring these 
events into his narrative, but had assumed 
them, untold. We have a similar difficulty, 
too, with the last half of the title, which 
awakens an uneasy apprehension that what we 
complain of at the end of the book may be 
true of it all. With the trifling exception 
named, this danger is successfully evaded. 


.... Wetake an uncommon interest in Orion, 
and other Poems, by Charles G. D. Roberts (J. B. 
Lippincott), first, because of what is in them, 
and, next, because, being, as the author says 
in the dedication, “ first fruits,’”’ and of excel- 
lent quality, as such, there is reason to think 
that more and better may follow them. All 
the more reason to hope this, inasmuch as the 
author has not rushed onto the public with a 
great’ bundle of all kinds in his hands; but has 
given us a little book of choice things, with 
the indifferent things well weeded out. Orion 
is a poem which Morris might not disdain, and 
which bas this great advantage over that poet’s 
treatment of classic themes that it is not de- 
pendent for its interest on a sensuous imagin- 
ation. The poetic stream is clear and fresh 
with elementary purity. It recites the tale of 
the great hunter, Orion, blinded in sleep by 
Enopion, and who, when the oracle promised 
him sight when he should let light from the 
east fall on his darkened orbs, followed the 
sound of a Cyclops hammer to Lemnos, where 
the morning broke on him. 

“The healing of its radiance fell 

Upon his eyes, and straight his sightless eyes 
Were opened. ail the morning's majesty 

And mystery of loveliness lay bare 

Before him. All the limitless blue sea, 
Brightening with laughter many a league around, 
Wind-wrinkled, keel-uncloven, far below ; 

And far above the bright sky-neighboring peaks; 


+ «+ » « all these 
Invited him; but these he heeded not. 
For there beside him, 
. all her hair 


A mist of gold flung down about her feet, 
Her dewy; cool, pink fingers parting it, 
oo « Watted .. 

Eos, with warm heart, warm for him.” 
The poem closes with the description of 
these lovers’ walk “‘ across the sea’’ to Delos, 
where they 

“ Went together hand in hand, 

Up from the w. - ° 

And the green wood received them out of sight.” 
Five as this is, there is more as fine in the 
little book. The ‘Ballad of the Poet’s 
Thought”’ is an uncommon piece of work, 
turning on a deepand subtle thought, which 
nothing not akin to genius could raise so high 
above the commonplace form in which we are 
familiar with it. Very different is the ‘‘ Ballad 
to a Kingfisher.”’ But how simply and easily 
in these lines a common theme grows into a 
unique creation—a thing apart, like itself 
alone ! 


...-The Conspectus of the History of Politicay 
Parties and the Federal Government, from 1789 
down to 1880, by Professor Houghton, of 
Indiana University (Granger, Davis & Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind.), is in almost every respect 
a remarkable production. It is remarkable by 
reason of the immense labor that must have 
been expended fn preparing it; by reason of 
the novelty of the conception and the arrange- 
ment of its multifarious materials ; by reason 
of its wonderful concentration of those mate- 
rials into the smallest possible space ; by reason 
of the great facility which it furnishes to the 
reader for ascertaining any important fact in 
the history of the United States since 1789, with 
exactitude of date and relations ; and by reason 
of the ingenious maps and charts, which present 
to the eye a vast field of history at almost a 
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single look, and which increase in value just in 
proportion as they are carefully studied. We 
have before seen nothing equal to it. Take, 
for example, the chart that gives by colored 
streams the rise and course of political parties 
in this country, starting from colonial times, 
and any one, by a simple use of his eyes for 
five minutes, with this chart open before him, 
can get the general outline of the history of 
these parties for more than a century. The 
chart is so constructed as to be at oncea whole 
volume of history. The same remark applies 
to the chart that gives the several Presidents 
of the United States and their Cabinets, the 
Vice-Presidents, the judges of the Supreme 
Court, and the Speakers of the House of 
Representatives. We make the same 
remark in regard to the chart setting 
forth the revenue and expenditures of the 
Government. A list of allthe governors of the 
different states is given. A colored political 
map shows the present prevailing politics of 
the respective states. Another map shows the 
territory which has been acquired by the 
United States. Take this Conspectus in the 
amount of information which it gives and 
in the facility of getting the information from 
it, and our judgment is that Prof. Houghton 
has done the public a great service in the 
preparation of the work. It is multum in parvo 
in the most eminent sense. The author has 
admirably hit the point of a public necessity, 
and just as admirably met the want. 





....The Rev. Chas. H. Richards, of Maci- 
son, Wis., has put a good deal of thou,it 
and labor into his Songs of Christian Praise, en- 
deavoring to make it attractive both to culti- 
vated minds and to popular taste. To him, as 
to the Oberlin editors and to Messrs. Lasar and 
Hall, a small number of hymns (660) has up- 
peared sufficient ; and of these but 190 are prior 
to this century. Without aiming at startling 
novelties, Mr. Richards’s mind is evidently of 
the cotemporary order ; and he has produced a 
distinctly modern book, very creditable to the 
West and quite worthy of notice and adoption 
in the East. This modern character is, perhaps, 
even more marked in the music, much of which 
is unfamiliar, though many of the tunes are 
from old masters. In crediting the hymns, an 
earnest effort has been made toward accuracy, 
under the disadvantage of distance from great 
libraries and efficient help, In future editions 
the book will be as accurate as any. It is 
notable, as every competent hymnal of our 
time must be, for the large range of selections. 
The day is long past when two or three dozen 
poets could contribute the bulk of a manual 
for worship. We observe with pleasure three 
new lyrics of merit—one by the editor, one 
from the Rev. Washington Gladden, and one 
by A. D. F. Lockwood, with a national song of 
Dr. Holmes, hitherto unknown to hymn-books, 
and two judicious extracts from Whittier’s 
‘“‘Our Master.’’ Every reader of verse is 
familiar with that loveliest of sacred poems, 
and many must have wondered why it has not 
before now been pressed into the service of 
sacred song. It is to Mr. Richards’s credit 
that he has done this in a shape which others 
will be glad to borrow. The book is very 
neatly presented, in passable form, by Taintor 
Bros., Merrill & Co. We would only suggest 
that its title be put on the back, as well as the 
side, for it deserves a place on the shelf, no less 
than inthe pew. We commend it, with the Ober- 
jin “Manual” and ‘The Evangelical Hymnal,” 
to church committees about making a change. 
Between these and the smaller and larger col- 
lections of Drs. Robinson, Hitchcock, and Hat- 
field, they have such an array of provision to 
choose from as their fathers never dreamed of. 


....-Lucy Larcom needs no one to praise her. 
In fact, she knows that she has a Public which 
is to be relied on, and that this Public are not 
“critics, but friends.’ Critic and friend 
alike will kindle with pleasure as they read 
such poems as ‘‘ Mehitabel,” or 


« Phebe, idle Phebe, 
On the doorstep, in the sun, 
Drops the ripe-red currants 
Through her fingers, one by one, 
Heedless of her pleasant work, 
Rebel murmurs rise and lurk 
In the dimples of her mouth ; 
Winds come perfumed from the South; 
Musical with swarms of bees 
Are the overhanging trees. 
Phebe does not care 
lf the world is fair. 
*Phebe! Phebe!’ 
It was but a wandering bird 
That pronounced the word.” 
How much better than this is Tennyson's 
‘Airy, fairy Lillian’? “ Bessie and Ruth”’ are 
full of fine touches and poetic observations. 
“Two girls, in their gowns of blue, 
With their milking-pails, came through 
Red waves of the wind-shaken clover; 
And the bloom of the grass dropped dew, 
And the dawn into sunrise grew, 
As they loitered, talking tt over— 
Talking a love-secret over.” 
But there are other poems in the book, and 
rather too many, as “‘ Rafe’s Chasm,” for ex- 
ample, about which the “ friends”’ must turn 





“ erities ” and esy that they display litile other 
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inspiration than that of a definite intention to 
produce a poem. We should add that the 
religious poems in the volume are uncommonly 
gvod. True religious feeling is itself deeply 
and strongly poetic, and supplies a fervor 
which adds much to all the good qualities of 
av author who can command it. 


-+«-The manual of Julia Colman on Alcohol 
and Hygiene (National Temperance Society) has 
as its laudable design the instruction of 
children in the evil effects cf alcohol. The 
book, as a whole, is so good that we all the 
more reyrret some defects. Chapter lst attempts 
an argument against alcohol because the 
Creator never made it, and because the fer- 
mentation that produces it isa fiitiy process. 
“If stewed fruit acted thus, we would throw 
it away, and would not eat pies of such apples 
as make cider.” 
eay only.” 


* Aleohol is a product of de- 
In the first five lessons such state 
ments are made not as passing facts, but as 
attempts to make this a reason ayainet the use 


of alcohol. The good cause is in no need of 
such false and gratuitous arguments. No 
chemist of the last fifteen years but that 


would regret such inferences, and hardly ex- 
cuse the author for the preparation of a book 
for children “ carried on amid other cares and 
duties and hurried by the apprals of those who 
are waiting almost impatiently 
ance.”’ 


for its appear- 
With this exception, we commend the 
hook, and notice the defects only because we 
believe that by a new edition it may be made 
a useful text-book 


.. Under the title of A Doctor's Suggestions 
to the Roosa (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons) has given nx several addresses delivered 
by hin on various oceasions. 


Community Dr. 


On human eyes 
he dipconrses with the abflity of a specialist. 
Ilia deseription of the 
trives him a 


coming medical man 
in education, in sanitary 
and in state legislation quite on a par 
with bis present status as an authority in the 
treatment of disease. The latter aublect is 
atill further illustrated in the article on “ The 


eclence, 


telations of the Medical Profession to the 
State.” The article on the “ Government of 
Hospitals” is timely and suggestive. The 
advice given to divinity students as to the 
maintenance of health is tiore off-hand and 
less thoughtfal than most of the talk of the 
author The book is valuable as a collection 
of ecattered addresses which are worthy of this 
kind of preservation. 

Books are multiplying on The Ihysiology 


af Women This one, by 


Chicago (Cushing, 


Mrs. Stevenson, of 
Thomas & Co.), has in it 
many good things, mixed up with some poor 
It is a throwing together of many 
well-known facta, with some 
the auther, 


things 
special views of 
which are not all of value. 
page *) to could easily have been spared 


The 
general, 


advice about ehloroform (page 107) is too 
The sentimentalism about telling chil- 
of their origin (pages 182—136) 
wt commend itself for imitation. The ap 
nendix, which makes up about one-third of the 
hook, consists of addresses made by the author 
vnd is really much the better part. 
oe 


LITERARY NEWS. 


The English edition of Harper's Magazine has 
a different cover from that published in Amer- 
fea. The color is the same, but the design is 
very unlike, A bird's-eye view of London, 
with the dome of St. Paul’s in the distance, is 
seen at the top of the page, while New York, 
with part of Brooklyn and the 
bridge, runs across the bottom. 
begins with 15,000 copies. It {is conducted by 
Mr. John Lillie, formerly of The Galary, and 
vill be issued ten days later in England than 
here, as the English magazines appear only 
tive days ahead of time. 


dren does 


nw 


connecting 
This edition 


Mrs. Burnett, the author of ‘‘That Lass o’ 
Lowrie’s,”’ will have a new story in Scribner's 
Month'y, commencing with the February num 
her, will be laid ‘n the 
The plot of the story deals 
considerably with Washington political life. 
This number will also contain “The Music of 
Niagara Falls,’ a composition by a Boston 
composer, who has attempted to record the 
sounds cf the great waterfall 
notation, 


the seer: 
National Capital. 


which 


in mvuesical 


The Living Age, published by Littell & Co., of 
Boston, epters upon its thirty-eighth year of | 


continued publication in 1881. There is no 
better and more economical way of obtaining 
the choicest literature and thought of the day 
than through the columns of this standard 
weekly magazine 
year has been issued by the publishers 


In the “ English Men of Letters” serie: the 
volume on Dryden, to be published in Jan 
uary, is by George Saintsbury. A. W. 
will prepare that on Dickens, Professor Mas 
son will write on De Quincey, and Rev. Alfred 
Ainger on Charles Lamb. The current volume, 
on Wordsworth, is by Frederick Myers. 


blcssrs, Macmillan & Co. have in press anew 


From | 





| 
| 
| 
} 





- A prospectus for the coming | 


Ward | 


| of whie h ha ve been pers malls tested by 


volume of lectures and essaye by Professor 
Huxley. It will contain his recent address at 
Birmingham, on and Culture,” and 
his lectures on ‘‘ Technical Education,” ** Evo- 
lution,’ ‘‘The Coming Age of Darwinism,”’ 
and many others. 


* Science 


The police authorities of Berlin have been 
ordered to confiscate and destroy a portion of 
the works of the poet Heinrich Heine. The 
reason for this action lies in the fact that cer- 
tain portions of the condemned writings con- 
tain strictures upon the reigning honse of 
Hohenzollern. 


The members of the family of the late Lu- 
cretia Mott are preparing her biography, and 
would be glad to have the originals or copies 
of any of her letters, which will be returned, 
if desired. They should be sent to Mrs 
Mott Davis, Oak Lane, 
phia. 


. Maria 
Station A, Philadel- 


Professor Sayce has started on a tour in the 
which will probably include Rhodes, 
Cyprus, and Pheenicia. He intends, 
to vialt Dr. Schliemann, who i« 
excavations at Orchomenos 


Levant, 
likewise, 
beginning his 


The Annual Holiday Gift Book published by 
Baldwin the Clothier fis unusually attractive 
this vear 

a 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Goethe's Mother. Correspondence of Catherine 
Elizabeth Goethe with Goethe, Lavater. Wie 
land, Duchess Anna Amalia of Saxe Welmar, 
Friedrich Von Stein, and others. Translated 
from the German, with the addition of Rio 
graphical Sketches and Notes, by Alfred S&S. 

tibbs With an Introductory Note by Clar 
ence Cook. &vo, pp. 205. New York: Dodd, 
BI AR codes ctotec. ¥ uedeneaemeaeeadl 

The Tempter B hind A Tale. By John Saun 
ders anthor of “Abel Drake’s Wife,” “Israel 
Mor Overman.” ete. 12mo, PP. vill, 202 

1. Lothron & Co 1 

h of the Future A aoe efan len 

“”. Ry Archibald Campbell, Arch 
bishon of Canterbury 16mo, pp. vi, 212 
New York: Macmillan & Co ‘ 1 

Glimpses Through the Cannon-Smoke. A Series 

ches. By Archthbald Forbes. 16mo 

230. Boston: James R. Ongood & Co. 1 

The o ome st te Works of William Shakes: e: 

Witt Life of the Poet. Explanator+ | . 
Notes, Critteal Notes, and a Glossary Inx le x 
iv the Rev. Henry N. Hudson Horvard 

In twenty volumes. Vols. xX. 

evry Wives of Windsor. Measure for 

The Tempest, The Winter's Tale, 
Kir Weonory the Sixth! King Richard the 
Third, Kine John e Riehard the Second 
12mo. po. 298, 991, 266, 84, 261. Roston 
Gion & Heath. Per vol 

Shakespear ‘: The Winter's Tale. With Ivtro 
duetion and Notes, Explanatory and (ritteal 
For use In schools and families. By the Rev. 
Henry N. Hudson. (Annotated Engitsh Claas 
" Ife, pp. 196. The same.... 

= tory of King John. 

and Notes, 
bes For_use In 

Ry the Rev. Henr 

Enclish Classics.) 

same 


Tiluctratet 
Rear’ ol 


a2 00 


Boston 


The Cher 
a. mm 3 


2% 


oo 


on 


0 0 
With Ip 
Frplanatory n 
schools and fanilltes 
y SW. Hudson. (Anvrotated 
16mo, pp. xxvi, 165 The 
sadpeaiachhanen 0 65 
Riogranvhies of the Great 
~meo di Paolo, Mariott ‘Peerin 
edr a D'Agnolo. By Lead r 
itnetretions, 12mo0.pp vil, 1 
sertbner & Welford London : 
on Low, Marston, Searle & Riviner: 
Tiluetrated Blographies of the Gren 
r ‘ ‘ovannt Angelico da Flerall 
Kerty Florentine Painters of th« 
Century Ry Catherine Mary 
With IHuestrations 
GREED. .cccccveccececes ee : 
Puck's Annuel. For 1841. Mustrated. 
paner 1 New York 
Sechwrrznann, eoee 
Venneor’s Almanac and Weather ‘Rec ord 
ISSN] lfmeo, paper, pp. 
Amertean News Company 
Miacellane sus Writings of Francis Tite! LL.D. 
In tw 7 vo Vol. I.- Reminis 
. Addresses, and Fasave, pp. 481. Vol 
mitribn tions to Political Sctence. tn 
+ Lectures on the + teation of the 
; aes other Pp. 552. 


mt 


New 
| Samp 


Artists. 
the 

th 
Philltmore 
12mo, pp. xff, 128. 1e 


8vo, 
Keppler & 
Por 
New York: 







Papers 

BI Appincott 4 Co 

The ( orimaon Hand, and other Poems. By Rosa 
Vertner Jeffrey. 12mo, pp. 200. The same, 

w avaide Flowers. A Collection of Short Poems. 
By S.C. Sq. 12mo, pp. 168. The same. 

Art E ssaya. No, 2. Modern Schools of 
American and European. Ry Philip Gilmer’ 
Hamerton. (Atlas Series.) &vo, paper, pp. 
8&8. New York: A.S. Barnes & Co 

The Lord's Praver. Seven Homilies. 
incton Gladden. — Pp. 192. 
Houghton, Wiffiin & ¢ 

On the Threshold. Ry “Fhscdare 
1fmo, pp. iv, 228. The same 

Violet Leaves. By Janette L. Plass, Tavior, of 
Tuscola, Mich, 82mo. Vassar, Mich.: Printed 
at the Pioneer Steam Printing Office.... 


0 30 
By Ww ash- 
Boston : 
10% 


T. Munger. 


MUSIC. 


of a Bird. Ballad. Words by J. P. 
Metcalfe Composed by R. de Roode. 26 
cts. Heroic Mazurka. By Em!'! Grimm. 
80 cts. Cincinnati: Both from Geo. D. New 
hall & Co eenens 


The vee 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


HISTORY OF WIZDHAM COUNTY, 
CONNECTICUT. 


“The best book on any portion of Connecticut his 
tory."—Hon. J. Hammond Trumevur, LL.D.. Hertford. 
“Fs nientag, as it certainly * most agreeably writ- 

-Prof. 0. W. Hoimes, LL Boston 


Two volumes, 8vo, pp. 120). Printed by CRARLES 
HaMILtox, Worcester. Published end for sale by the 
author, Thompson, Conn RovVar. Varvr, 654 Monroe 
S¢t., Brooklyn, Agent for New York ( |ty and vicinity. 


ten 


JUST ISSUED, 


VALUABLE CONKING RECEIPTS. 


. Ry THOS : RE 
ate Catereref Astor pasar aaa Ressmoere 
Hotel. eof New York. ard C ontinental 


Hotel, of Puitade Iphia. 

A New Cock Book, lxina!l receipts, all 
the author, 
few: + ct d to the WANTS OF FAM 


an | simp nd ada 


th iES OF MK DER ATE ANS, withont sacrificing the 
re qual alities that serve to make the dishes at first- 
pt od Jotels ond Restanrants so delicate and appetiz- 


ing. Price, 35 cents. For sale by bookselle 
newsdealers, or w * - sent, 
price. GEO 





and 

it wtpaid, upon receipt of 
LAN, Pablisher. 

~; Place, New York. 
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EAST ....§ WEST .... NORTH....SOUTH. 
, eee: eee) d6)6—lU hhh 


If 
You 


Have 


any of the 
following: 


House, 
Farm, 
Garden, 
Lawn, 
Plants, 
Flowers 
Family, 
Girls, 
Boys; 
Horse, 
Cow, 
Cattle, 
Sheep, - 
Swine, 
Fowls; 
Bees, 
Birds, 


liable 





of the 


One 


Comfort—the Useful, 


It will PAY 


to have the Best Plain, Practical, Useful, Re- 
INFORMATION, 
found—supplied by thoroughly Experienced, 
Intelligent Men and Women, who know, and 
know well, what they talk and write about. 


You can get all this, at Small Cost, 


In the 40th Annual Volume (now beginning) of the 


American Agriculturist, 


(so named because started 39 yeurs ago as a Rural Journal, but now en- 


American Agriculturist, distingaishing it 
treating of similar subjects, is the Illustrations. 


you Well, 


anywhere to be 


larged to embrace the whole range of human Labor, Comfort, and Care—Out- 
Doors and In-Doors,—the Profitable, the Useful, the Beautiful. 
Valuable to every Cultivator, and to every Farm or Village or City HOME.) 


It is most 


A Most Useful and Important Feature 


from all other Journals 


t=?" Each Volume has about 


Thousand 


ORIGINAL ENGRAVINGS, 


which bring right to the Eye and Understanding, far better than words can 
do, an immense variety of Labor-saving, Labor-helping Devices and Con- 
trivances (largely home-produced), for Out-Door and In-Door Work and 
Helpfal, 
well executed fllustrations of new and old Plants, Flowers, Fruits, Animals. 


Ornamental, and Interesting. ALSO many 


ALSO many pleasing, instructive Pictures for Young Folks and Children. 


({@~ For its Illustrations alone, Every One should have the AMER- 


Fishes, 
Insects ; 
Apples, 
Peaches | 
Pears, | 


ICAN AG 


HOMES FOR 





of materials, cost, ete., are 





Fruits; 
Corn, 
Wheat, 
Oats, 
Peas, 
Grain, 
Grass; 
Roots; 
Plows, 
Harrow 
Sower, 


A VALUABLE 


Ten or more Copies, $1 each. 





zn 














Usa) 


THE 
Plans of Houses, small and large, aud of other Buildings, with full detuils 


HOLIDAY GIFT, 
Friend, in Country, Village, or City, is a Subscription for Volume 40 (1881) of 
the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST.—Ten, Five, or Three Dollars, or even $1.50 
expended in this way will give Pleasure, and do much Good to the receivers. 


RICULTURIST, even if he has twenty other Journals, 


PEOPLE :—Original, Common-sense 


given in the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


EXPOSURE OF HU ™MBUGS :—Every number of the Awrrt- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST shows up various Swindling Schemes and Devices. 
| These exposures are alone worth, to any ove, the whole cost of the Journal. 





for any Relative or 





TRY It Yourself For 1881. 


It will PAY you Well. 


‘TERMS for Vol. 40 (1881), $1.50 : Three Copies, $4. 


Four Copies, $5. 
One Number, lie. (Premiums to Cinb Gatherers.) 


(German Edition at same Rates.) 


JUDD COMPANY, Publishers, 


245 Broadway, New York. 





Just Published. 


NEW EDITIONS 


of the following well-known 


Books of Poems. 


FOUR O’CLOCKS, A Selection of Poems by 
iieLes Barros Bostwick. Price, $1.25. 

DRIAZTED SNOWFLAKES ; or, Poetical Gath- 

from Many Authors. First and Second 
Series, in one vol. Price, &2. 

LEAVES GATHERED in the Datly Walks of 
Life. By the Compiler of “ Drifted Snowflakes,” 
ete. Price, $1.25. 

THOUGHTS THAT CLUSTER ROUND 


er'’vgs 


Our Tiome. By the Compller of “ Drifted Snow- 
flakes,” ete. Price, $1.25. 

GOLDEN LINKS; or, Thoughts for the Hours. 
Price, $1.25. 

HEAVENLY DAWN. Original and Selected 
Poems. By MarGcaRret B. Morris. Price, $1.25. 


All of the above books are neatly bound in extr, 
cloth, gilt edges, and may be had of all Bookseliers ; 
or will be sent by mail, postage prepaid. by the Pub- 
lishers, on receipt of the price. 


E. CLAXTON & CO., Publishers, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


A. S. BARNES & CO.. Edueational Publishers, N. ¥. 





For New Terms for 
1881 see page 26. 


A SPECIAL OFFER OF ST. 
NICHOLAS. 


St. Nicnoxas, of which the London Literary 
World says ‘‘ We wish we could point to its 
equal in our own literature,’’ has scored 


A GREATER SUCCESS THAN EVER 


in ‘the wonderful Christmas number’ (De- 
cember', of which more than 25,000 extra 
copies have been sold. Asan inducement to 
the buyers of this issue to complete the vol- 
ume beginning with November, 1880, aud 
ending with October, 1881, the publishers will 
send a November number ‘free to all new sub- 
scribers who hereafter forward $2.50 for a 
ten-monchs’ subecription, beginning with the 
January issue and completing the volume. 

All the serial stories are begun and ended in 
this volume. Subscriptions. received by all 
dealers, or the publishers. Regular price, #8. 


SCRIBNER & CO., New York. 


THE HOLIDAYS. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS can buy almost every- 
thing needed for Christmas at one place, if they will, 
and so save time and trouble. We keep a choice and 
extensive line of gift-books for all ages and condi- 
tions, beantiful and cheap. Also Fancy Boxes and 
Bags, Cornucopies, Wax Candles and Holders, and 
good grades of Conf y, at d prices. 
All orders filled on the day of receipt,C. 0. D. We 
take the utmost pains to give satisfaction to all. 

(a? Send for Holiday Catalogue and Circular. 

Everything in the Sunday-school line furnished at 
the best rates. 


c. R. BLACKALL, 











Ne. 9 Murray Street, New York. 








December 30, 1880.] 


THE INDEPENDENT. 

















The Philadelphia Times, 


The Times for 1881. 


THE Times will enter the New Year with a larger 
circle of regular readers than it had at any previous 
period of its history, and the important events of the 
next year must steadily eniarge the field of indepen: 
ent journalism. 

A new administration will be inaugurated; new 
political occasions will create new political dutics . 
the great commercial and industrial prosperity of 
the country must stimulate progress and thrift in a!! 
sections, and the tendency of political power will Le 
toward ccrruption and despotism,as it ever is when 
the people are diverted from the stern criticisin of 
authority by peace and plenty. 

THE Times will be in the future, as it has been in the 
past, absolutely independent of political parties; but 
earnestly and fearlessly devotea to integrity and 
Prtriotism in our statesmansh!p and to the freedom 
and sanctity of the ballot. Dependent party organs 
will continue to babble about party men and party 
measures; to excuse the public jobber and the dem 
agogue ; to suppress, pervert, or deny the truth when 
party interests demand ft, and to lavish the regule 
tion praise cf the servant to the master; but the 
growing intelligence of the age daily multiplies the 
readers of the independent newspaper and the jour- 
vals which best reflect the rapidly-increasing inde 
Ppenilence of the people will be the great American 
journals of the future 





Tue Times aims to reach the highest standard of the 
independent newspaper. It fearlessly opposes cor 
ruptionists and rings in all parties, whether in city, 
state, or nation. It opposes every form of imperial 
political domination, whether represented by an indi 
vidual, by a faction, or bya party. It opposes sec 
tionalism, North and South, as the demon of the 
Republic ; and it demands public tranquillity and the 
supremacy of liberty and law for every citizen of the 
Union. 

THE TIMES will begin the New Year strengthened in 
all of its already exceptionally strong departments. 
Its Annals of the War will be continued in the WEEKLY 
Epon, with specially interesting extracts there 
from in the other ccitions, and the contributors for 
1°81 tothis important feature of the paper will be 
from the most distinguished soldiers and civilians of 
both North and South. Its large list of contributors 
fin this and in foreign countries will be more than 
maintained ; its reliable news correspondence is un 
surpassed by that of any other journal of the country; 
its various departments essential to a complete news- 
paper for the home and family-circle are constantly 
enlivened by fresh writers; and it will maintain the 
position it has won, solely on its merits, as one of the 
most reliable and complete newspapers of the world. 

Trrms: DatLy, delivered by carriers, for twelve 
cents a week; mail subscription, six dollars a year, or 
fifty cents a month, postage free. SunDAY EDITION, 
double sheet, two dollars a year, postage free ; single 
copies, four cents. WEEKLY, published every Satur- 
day morning, two dollars a year; five copies, $8; ten 
eoples. $15; twenty copies, $25. An extra copy sent 
free to the getter-up of a club. 


Address THE TIMES, 
Times BUILDING, Philadelphia. 


THE GREATEST LIV- 





wke of Ar 


ae Do ld, Mrs. Oll- 

manta ‘Thos. Maras. Jean 

ngsieu: one hew Ar- 

nol fa, Ww allock, W. 

.. Story “Dataceuten 

n, Teunyson, Browning, and 
par - ban] are sapunsenbel in the pages of 


Liltell’s Living Age. 


Jan. 1,1881. Tue Livixe AGB enters upon its 148th 
Volume, admittedly unrivalled and continnonsly suc 
cesstul. A weekly magazine, it gives more than 

_ THREE AND A QUARTER THOUSAND 

ouble-column octavo pages of reading-inatter yearly 
: presents in an inexpensive form, considering its great 
cr, with freshness, owing to its weekly 
sue, and w vith a satisfactory completeness attempted by 
no o other publication, the best assays, Reviews,Criticisns, 
ti and $ ‘hurt Stories, Sketches ‘of Travel and Dis- 
loatry, Scientific, Biographical, Historical and 
| imation, from the entire body of Foreign 
terature. 
it is th serefore invaluable to every American er, 
as the only satisfactorily fresh and COMPLETE c come 
pilati« mid =e an indispensable peyad ae ey indis- 
? anse it he productions of the 


ABLEST LIVING WRITERS 
in all branches of Literature, Science, Politicsand Art. 

“ In no other form can so much thoroughly good read- 
tng be got for so little money: inno other form can so much 
instruction and eutertaininent be got in so small @ space.” 
— Philadelphia Times. 

“ There ts no other publication like it. It is known and 
read by all who desire to keep abreast with the cultivated 
thought of the English-speaking world.”—Episcopal 
Register, Philadelphia. 

“It reproduces so fully the choicest articles from the 
Joreign magazines, that one who takes it dors not feel the 
need of anything else in the way of sora periodical 
duterature.”’—The Advance, Chicago. 

* Its frequent issue and pe ¢ enable it to give all 
shat the very ablest of living writers furnish to odical 
iieratare on science, history, biography, philosophy, 

poetry, theolog ogy , politics and criticism, and to add to this 
Tne fu Jl complement of the best that there is in fiction.” — 
The Interior, Chicag: 

* Gives the best ae ali at the price of one.”"—New York 
Independent. 

“ Teems with the choicest literature of the day.”—New 
York Tribune. 

* ft is, by all odds, the best eclectic published.”’—South- 
ern Churchinon 

* It enables the reader, at trifling 
the quantity and qual 
pace i vith the best thoug. 
—Christian Union, New ¥ 

“* One cannot read wer) thing beoccevd Vo man will be 
behind the literatuie of ne times who reads Tus LIvinG 
AGE.”—Zion’s Herat’, 

“We know of no ieetaahe nant of igh dolla; 4, in the world 
of literature, that will yield returns.”"—The Pres- 
byterian, P hilatelphia, 

pe. has no rival. aaa Evenin; > 

UBLISHED WBEKLY At ay mag bee postage; 
or for $10.50 Tus Livine Acs Tad’ any one of the 
American 84 Monthilies (or ——_ Weekly or Basar) 
will be sent for a year, or, for $9.50 Tas 

icholas, ot Appleton’: 


LivinxG AGB and the St. 
or Lippincott’s Mont 
Now is the time to subscribe, beginning with the Yew 
antl LITTELL & 00., Boston. 
Want subscribe for an Agricultural gery yt ou see club 
rates and premiam offe: a} OWA — Save 
money enough to get « spendid a Farm, Gardes 
Housed and Business anal FRE For sample copy 
‘address. HOMESTEAD, Des Moines, lowa. 
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A First-class Magazine for $3. 00. 
REDUCED IN PRICE 





$3 per Annum, 25 Cents per Number. 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE, 


A Popular Illustrated Monthly of Literature, 
Scicuce, Art, and Travel. 


JANUARY NUMBER NOW READY, 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED, 
BEGINNING A NEW SERIES AND A NEW VOLUME, 


CONTAINING: 


1. GIGI’S: A Cosmopolitan Art School 11. RACE IN BRAZIL. 


BerTua Wrieit. Illustrated 


By Franx D. Y. CARPENTER. 


By MaRGARET | 
12. MY MINING INVESTMENTS. 


‘1d 


| TEACHERS 


should send stamp for latest Catalogue of THF 
SCHOOL BULLETIN PUBLICATIONS. Several New 
Books since last year, and New Editions of Dz GrarF*s 
SCHOOL-ROOM GuiDE, the REGENT’s QuESTIONS, NORTH- 
4's CIVIL GOVERNMENT, etc., etc. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


loffer the following Copper-plate Maps, 18}4x18%4 
inches, be: a lored on shone for Zell's Atlas, 
at Jen Cents each id, or the set of six with map 
of the United States, bound in pitas | — in heavy 
manilla covers, postpaid, for Fifty € : 


x New Faciang States and A loos ee 








I. N. Y.,N.J., Pa.. Del., and Md. 
III. Ia., Mo., in Neb A Oak, Wy., and Mont. 
, ae an, Wisconsin, = Minnesota. 


‘exico. 


Order at once, as this is a limited invoice from the 
late Trade Sale 
Address 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, 


SCHOOL BULLETIN OFFICE, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


The Cincinnati Weekly Times, 


THE BANNER WEELEY OF THE WES?, 


an eight-page paper, only one dollar a year, and ® 








2. TITIAN’S VENUS. By Georce FERRARS. 
3. AN OLD NEW ENGLAND SEAPORT. Py CHargies 13. WHICH IS BEST? By Mary W. Prescort. 
Bure Topp. Illustrated. d : 
4. LILITH. AStory. PartI. Illustrated 14. OUR MONTHLY GOSSIP: 1. Public Topics: ‘The 
5. THE WANDERER’S BELL. A Poem. By Mar- Bernhardt Excitement—Bright Prospects of * Re- 
GARET J. PRESTON. ‘. form’’—Obelisks. 2. Place aux Dames: Privi- 
6. OUT-DOOR LIFE ON THE RHINE. By Marniorr lege vs. Equality Woman as a Waiting Animal— 
PYNE. Holiday Gifts—Winter Occupations—A Sugges- 
7 OPPOSITES. By JosErHINe PoLLaRD. tion for Housekeepers. 3. Art Matters: A Bit of 
8. THE CALLED MEETING. A Story. By JENNIE Local Color — Picture-Buying —Church-Building 
WoopviItle. in the Middle Ages. 4. Anecdotical and Miscel- 
?. MADAME DE STAEL. By Jonny Foster Kmr. laneous: “Old Hickory” at Home—Poiitical 
10. THE OCCULTATION OF A HONEYMOON. A Claptrap—A Scarcity of Funerals. 





Story. By Lovise SrockToN 15. LITERATURE OF THE DAY. 


ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1881. 


With the January number LippincorTT’s Mae@azine enters upon a New Series, a change 
which is marked by many improvements and a material reduction in price. 
same high literary standard as in the past, but presenting 


NEW AND ATTRACTIVE FEATURES, 


rendering the Magazine somewhat lighter in character than hitherto, its conductors will spare 
no efforts to secure for it the distinctive reputation of a thoroughly 

Popular and First-class Family Magazine of Light 

and Interesting Reading. 

Its new scheme will embrace a great variety of topics, giving special prominence to those 
that concern actual life, its interests, social aspects, and various phases, pathetic and amusing, 
presented in vivid pictures and graphic sketches. The list of writers will include many new 
contributors, fresh editorial departments are added, and illustrations, carefully executed, will 
continue to hold a place. 


Maintaining the 


For Sale by aul Book and Newsdealers, 
TERMS :—Yearly Subscription, $3; Single Number, 25 cents. CLUB RATES :—Three 


Copies, $7.50; Five Copies, #11.50; Ten Copies, with an extra copy to the club-getter, $22. 
wr SPECIMEN NUMBER mailed, postpaid, an receipt of 20 cents. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


A GRAND CHRISTMAS GIFT 
BAZAR, 





ANDREWS’ 


THE BEST FASHION JOURNAL IN THE WORLD. 


Subscription Price, One Dollar per Year. 


gw WITH THE DECEMBER NUMBPR OF ANDREWS’ BAZAR every yearly subscriber will receive as a 
GRAND HOLIDAY GIFT 
NTIC SUPPLEMENT SHEPRT (the fullsize of the Bazar), filied with useful. beautiful, and ori 
ph ag —t one of which can be used as a paticrn for making fancy articles suitable for holiday prossate- now 
styles in Laces and Em) videries, Designs tor 7 ainting on Caine, Silt, and Satin, et 
he pee Gogiens snd a tterne, if furnished on speci«! order ly tealer, would cost 
TEN TIMES THE ey pace Ri PRION PRIC E OF THE BA ZAR, 

Ca t ery body may secure this SUP 3 PES '. the proprietor has decided te all . 
tions veceived bets re Jon. Ist, 1881, to begin with the December number 7 pamew eR eunemip 
THE SURPRISING PREMIUM LIST OF ANDREWS’ BAZAR. 

yersou Who sends ONE DOLLAR BEFORE JAN. Ist, 1881, to pay for a new subscription 
old ee to ANDREW'S" BAZAK inay choose . PPRHOR OF to BeneW an 
ONE OF FOUR VALUABLE PREMIUMS, NAMELY: 


PERB FALL AND WINTER FASHION PLATE, showing all the latest desigus for . 
and ¢ ‘CHILDREN'S COSTUMES AND WRAPS, magnificently done in colors. . LADIES’, MINSEP’, 
COLLECTION OF FLOWER SEEDS, twenty varieties—annua!s—which bloom the first season. Value el. 
Fo n COLLECTION OF ) salmaaa SEEDS, twenty varieties. Value, $1. (Full description of Seed Pr 
miums furnished on n spleens . 
4th. ACE GOOD FOR FIFTY CENTS’ WORTH OF ANDREWS’ CELEBRATED PINNED PAPER 
P. ATTERNS, to be < tected at any time during the term of subscription. 


THE GREATEST OFFER OF ALL. 


ag To any person sending us FIFTEEN DOLLARS, with the names of FIFTEEN NEW subscribers to AN 
pubis PAZak, we will give CHAMBERS'S ENCYCLOP-EDIA, complete in 15 volumes. Reger 
ret’ il price, $25. 


Canvassers should enclose three-cent stamp for Hand-Bepk for 1881, containing special terms and full de- 
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Religions Intelligence. 
THE LEGAL ASPECTS OF THE CASE 
OF THE RITUALISTS. 


Tue result of the hearing of the writ of 
habeas corpus in the Court of the Queen's 
Bench has been already announced; but 
the last files of English papers contain a 
full report of the proceedings, which are of 
value, as showing the legal aspects of these 
most notable Ritualistic cases—those of 
Messrs. Dale and Enraght. The technical 
points raised do not at all concern us; but, 
according to the reporter of The Guardian, 
two fundamental questions were discussed, 
which he states as follows: 


**The chief argument went to the rvot of 
the matter, by contending that Lord Pen- 
zance never had authority to act as Dean of 
Arches at all. The canon not only requires 
av official principal of the Arches Court to 
be a master of arts and a barrister-at-law of 
ten years’ standing; but it also declares that 
he shall take the oath of supremacy and 
sign the Thirty-nine Articles. What Mr 
Charles urged on Mr, Dale’s behalf was 
that, although Lord Penzance had become 
Dean of Arches under the Public Worship 
Regulation Act, yet he could not enter on 
the duties of the office until he complied 
with the requisitions of the canon. I[nas- 
much as Lord Penzance has not, like all his 
predecessors, taken the oath or signed the 
Articles, the contention is that His Lordship 
cannot exercise the jurisdiction of Dean. 
The Court met the argument with the sug- 
gestion that, though Lord Penzance was for 
a time merely the judge created by the 
Public Worship Regulation Act. yet it 
appeared that after the resignation of Sir 
Robert Phillimore he at once, ‘pso fucto, 
became oflicial principal cf the Province of 
Canterbury. For the words of the Act 
deciaved that thereupon he shall become 
official principal of the Arches Court 


ment dispensed with all the requirements of 
the canon and inade Lord Penzance official 
principal, without any further formality.” 
The second point raised was that the 
wrong punishment had been selected in the 


case of Mr. Dale. It was claimed that, 


In | 


fact, as wus suggested, the Act of Parlia- | 





the new jurisdiction having been created | 


by statute, the judge could not go outside 
of it. The penalty provided by the Public 
Worship Act for disobedience to a monition 
is deprivation after the lapse of three years 
The Archbishop of Canterbury has declared 
that this is the course the suit ought to have 
taken, in his opinion; and the Bishop of 
London, we believe it was, said that im 
prisonment was not contemplated by the 
framers of the Act. Mr. Dale’s counsel 
contended that Lord Penzance had heard 
the matter under the Public Worship Act, 
and awarded punishment under the Church 
Discipline Act. The Court wanted to know 
at this pointif aclergyman was to be at 
liberty three whole years to disregard the 
Lord Penzance’s order, and perform divin 
service just as he chose. The reply of Mi 
Dale’s counsel that, when another 
clergy nan had appointed to take 
charge of the service, the incumbent could 
be proceeded against for brawling, if he 
interrupted the service. ‘‘ But what,” in 
quired Lord Coleridge, hinting at Mr. Dale’s 
course, ‘if he locked up the church and 
put the key in his pocket?” None of the 
points submitted were sufficient to convince 
the Court that Lord Penzance had exceeded 
his powers; so the writ was dismissed, as 
stated, and Mr. Dale returned to jai! 

Mrs. Dale, the wife of the prisoner, ad- 
dressed a very touching letter to the Queen, 
begging her to release her husband, who 
had sacrificed his family to his convictions 
and who was sufferiug unjustly; but the 
Crown refused to interfere 

The English papers are full of articles 
and letters on the subject and many sugges- 
tions have been offered. The most notable 
suggestion comes from Canon Liddon, who 
proposes a new Court of Final Appeal, 
** whose members should be bishops, elected 
to serve by the entire English Episcopate 
and having legal assessors, to save them 
from mistakes in matters of law.” He 
would have this Court take the place of the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, 
which the Ritualists do not recognize as 


was 
been 


possessing spiritual authority. Though he 
believes that such a Court “ would 
not seldom and bitterly disappoint 


the hopes of High Churchmen,” he 
(Cansn Liddon) ‘“‘could not question 
the spiritual authority of an Episcopal 
Court of Appeal, exercising its own judg- 
ment on the formularies of the Church.’ 











He would recognize in the decisions of such 
& court the voice of the Church, as distinct 
from the state. The Spectator points out 
some difficulties in the way of such a court, 
and pertinently inquires whether it would 
satisfy the Ritualists. ‘‘ Their attitude 
toward the bishops has not impressed im- 
partial observers with any strong sense of 
their readiness to submit to a bishop simply 
because he is a bishop, and any additional 
authority that the Court may possess will 
be of purely civil origin, and so add nothing 
whatever to its chances of a favorable recep- 
tion.” Upon the point made by some that 
the Ritualists refuse obedience even to their 
bishops, Canon Pusey, in a letter, replies 
that ‘‘the bishops have not claimed obedi- 
ence to themselves, but to the ‘supposed 


law.’ This has,” he continues, “I be- 
lieve, been their uniform language. If, 
then, it should be proved that what 


they think to be ‘law’ is not law, but mis- 
iaterpretation of law, I do not believe that 
any bishop would wish to interfere with 
the mode of worship sanctioned by the 
Ornaments Rubric, provided that a united 
congregation said that it was an aid to their 
devotion.” The venerable Canon thinks 
that the decision of the Privy Council 
ought to be resisted. ‘‘ It depends only on 
perseverance, under the good favor of God, 
that the judgment of the Privy Council, 
founded on what used to be a by-word, a 
non-natural interpretation of the law of the 
Church, should be reversed or die,” 
Wherever ‘‘congregations are one,” the 
Privy Council can be resisted. 

The Church Times, organ of the Ritual- 
ists, refers to the fact that ‘‘ Churchmen” 
regard the ‘‘ state connection as a burden 
and a grievance, and not as a privilege.” It 
confesses that it sees no “‘ difficulty what- 
ever in liberating the Church of England 
from state control,as well as state patronage," 
which, in any good sense of the term, has 
been abolished years and years. No one ex- 
pects,” it says further, ‘‘to withdraw her 
spiritual concerns from the supervision of 
the country, any more than Roman Catho- 
lics and Dissenters are able to do theirs; but 
we do expect to be able to confine it to 
questions of property. Our grievance is 
that, while the Court of Final Appeal is able 
to invent new doctrines, as it did in the 
Gorham case, and new ritual, as it has done 
in the Ridsdale case, there exists no con- 
ceivable power of repairing the mischief. 
We cannot appeal to Parliament fora de- 
claratory act, as would be done if the de- 
cisions of the courts had created new or in- 
convenient secular law; nor can we put 


| mutters right by any synodical act of which 


the courts would take notice. Hence, there 
is nothing for it butto set at naught the 
rulings of the Privy Council till the attempt 
to enforce its obnoxious decrees is virtually 
withdrawn or until the state washes its 
hands of the whole business.” 





Tue two almanacs published for the Protest - 
aut Episcopal Charch—the Church and Whit- 
taker’s—differ somewhat in their statistical 
summaries. The Church Almanac has the fol- 
lowing: dioceses, 48; missionary districts 
15; bishops and bishops-elect, 66; priests and 
deacons, 3,366; whole number of clergy, 3,- 
432; parishes, about 3,000; ordinations, 125; 
priests, 95; candidates for orders, 374; churches 
consecrated, 77; baptisms, 46,582; confirma- 
tions, 25,632 ; communicants, 338,333 ; Sunday- 


| school teachers, 31,614; Sunday-school shol- 


ars, 297,407; contributions, $6,727,043.37. 
Whittaker’s Almanac gives the totals thus: 
bishops, and bishops-elect, 66—increase 5; other 
clergy, 3,869—increase, 111; parishes, 2,936-—- 
increase, 5; missions, 1,155; candidates for 
orders, 431—increase, 62 ; ordinations, deacons, 
135—increase, 32; ordinations, priests, 96—in- 
crease 12; baptisms, 47,063—increase, 2,487 ; 
confirmations, 25,903—decrease, 1,453; com- 
municants, 345,841—inerease, 20,846; Sunday- 
school teachers, 34,041—increase, 41; Sunday- 
school scholars, 299,070—increase, 16,082 ; con- 
tributions, $7,013,762.86—increase, $430,783.18, 


..«.»We have mentioned the fact that the 
Bishop of Rochester, in announcing from the 
pulpit of St. Paul’s, Walworth, that the ritual 
as used hitherto in that church must be 
changed, and that he had appointed an incum- 
bent to fill the vacancy, was hissed, and was 
followed from the church and from the town 
by hostile demonstrations. At a vestry meeting 
of St. Paul’s resolutions were passed coudemn- 
ing this treatment of the Bishop, who has 
written a letter in response. In it he says: 


**About ome matter let no one be afraid— 
either that the activities outside the Charch 





will be diminished or that slovenliness or inde- 
voutness will me perceptible within. It isa 
simple libel on the vast majority of the English 
clergy to assume for one moment that an 
absence of illegal ceremonial presumes an 
ati ere of neglect cr irreverence. Yet 
more fs it a dishonor to the Church’s Master to 
suppose that His Presence is less likely to be 
vouchsafed to His ordinances because the 
worship will be simpler than before. The 
cler, whom I have appointed is a moder- 
ate but loyal Churchman. He will preach the 
Gospel without controversy, and do his duty 
without a grain of partisanship.” 


...-8t. James’s Church, Berlin, is still with- 
out a pastor. It called several Liberal clergy- 
men; but the Consistory would not approve 
them. The last candidate was Mr. Werner. 
The Supreme Consistory, which considered his 
case, voted his declaration of faith unsatisfac- 
tory,and cited him to appear in person to be 
questioned. He declined and withdrew from 
the candidacy. Mr. Hossbach, one of the un- 
shecessful candidates for the pulpit of St. 
James, has been settled over the New Church. 
Pastor Kiihl, of the Province of Schleswig- 
Holstein, having declared his disbelief in the 
resurrection of Christ, the Consistory of Kiel 
was asked to remcve him; but it declined to 
do so, saying that, unfortunately, ‘‘ such views 
had formerly been shared by the whole coun- 
try. If in this respect there was an improve- 
ment, it was due to the testimony and activity 
of believers, but not to acts of Church disci- 
pline; and it would be better to continue in 
the same way and rely on the power of true 
Christian influence.” 


.... We have already published the program 
for the Week of Prayer in substance; but 
give it now in full: 

January 24.—Theme: Christ the only hope 
of a lost world. 

Monday, 34.—Thanksgiving for the blessings, 
temporal and spiritual, of the past year, and 
prayer for their continuance. 

Tuesday, 4th.—Humiliation and confession 
on account of individual, social, and national 
sins. 

Wednesday, Sth.—Prayer for the Church of 
Christ, its unity and purity, ite ministry, and 
for revivals of religion. 

Thursday, 6th.—Christian education ; Prayer 
for the family, Sunday-schools, and all edu- 
cational institutions for Young Men’s Christian 
Associations, and for the press. 

Friday, 7th.—Prayer for the prevalence of 
ustice, humanity, and peace among all nations; 
‘or the suppression of intemperance and Sab- 

bath desecration. 

Saturday, 8th.—Prayer for Christian missions 
and the conversion of the world to Christ. 

Sunday, 9th.—Theme: On the Ministration 
of the He y Spirit. 

..In a recent debate in the French Senate, 
M. Buffet questioned the Government in regard 
to the removal of crucifixes fromthe elementary 
schools of Paris, by order of M. Herold, Pre- 
fect of the Seine. It was shown that the law 
gave the local authorities discretion reiative to 
the retention of such religious embiems ; but 
that the police had in some instances accom- 
plished their removal in a careless and irrever- 
ent manner, throwing the crucifixes into the 
van at the door. M. Herold explained that he 
had punished those who had so acted, and that 
he had himself received authorization from 
Premier Ferry before he ordered their removal. 
The tone of M. Herold’s speech produced a 
great uproar on the Right, particularly his 
statement that the question was one merely of 
school furniture. M. Herold was mildly 
censured, and he offered his resignation ; but 
was induced to withdraw it. 


....The contumacious Bishop of Tournai, 
Belgium, Mgr. Dumont, who has been deposed, 
has published a voluminous correspondeuce 
between himself and other Belgian bishops, 
canons, ete. This correspondence shows, it is 
stated, that these dignitaries accuse each other 
of ‘“‘treason,”” ‘ perfidy,”? and ‘* forgery.” 
The Bishop of Liege, writing of the Archbishop 
of Mechlin, says: ‘‘ All this is very sad. 
Double-dealing, want of frankness and sincer- 
ity—where does such conduct lead to? We 
eapnot renounce our rights and lend ourselves 
to all the caprices, not to say capers, of our 
dear metropolitan.”” Bishop Dumont also 
promises to publish his correspondence with 


| the Pope. 


....Parker Memorial Hall, Boston, is in dan- 
ger, it appears. The Free Religious Index pub- 
lishes a double-leaded appeal for help to pay 
off the mortgage and save the Hall, for which 
the trustees have received an offer to pur- 
chase. ‘‘This Hall,” it says, ‘‘ was built to 
perpetuate the memory and work of Theodore 
Parker. His name is inscribed on its walls. 
To divert it to amy other uses, to let it pass 
from the hands of those who are its special 
guardians is like taking down a monument. 
Are there not gratitude, pride, faith, public 
spirit enough left among the Liberals of Bos- 
ton and Massachusetts to avert this disgrace ?”’ 


..«-There is rejoicing at the Vatican on 
account of the friendly relations estab- 
lished with Russia. The negotiations 
were conducted by Cardinal Jacobini and 
Prince Oubril, at Vienna. The Czar is to 
nominate candidates for bishops, and the 
Pope to select from the list. It is remarkable, 
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however, that the convention does pot include 
Polish Catholics, whose grievances are in- 
comparably greater than those to whom relief 
is given. Russia is to send a plenipotentiary 
to the Vatican. 








— 


.-.»Prof. Robertson Smith, in reply to an 
invitation, numerously signed, asking bim to 
deliver a series of lectures, this winter, in Glas- 
gow, on “ Biblical Criticism,” says he feels 
that he ought not decline without ‘“‘ cogent 
reasons.’’ As he understands there are mem- 
bers of the Free Church in Glasgow who 
believe such *‘cogent reasons” exist, and as 
he desires to do nothing liable to misconstruc- 
tion, he proposes to delay his answer until he 
can communicate with those who object. 


...+ The Rey. E. P. Hammond has been hold- 
ing revival meetings for upward of seven 
weeks in Manitova. He has visited Winnipeg, 
Emerson, and four other places, holding meet- 
ings and preaching night after vight in the 
open air, with the thermometer sometimes 20° 
below zero. It is estimated that there have 
been at least 1,000 conversions. Ministers of 
all denominations co operated heartily with 
Mr. Hammond. 


...-The Southern Methodist delegates to the 
Ecumenical Methodist Congress embrace three 
bishops—Pierce, Wightman, and MeTyeire— 
seventeen ministers and seventeen Jaymen. 
The delegates for the Northern Church have 
not yet been announced. There will be about 
eighty of them and they will be obliged to 
pay their own expenses. 


...-A memorial has been presented to the 
King of Sweden in bebalf of persecuted 
American Baptist and Methodist ministers. 
The most recent case is that of Pastor Palmbiad, 
Baptist, who was fined 100 crowns for persisting 
in ‘‘teaching’”? in Sk0fde against the in- 
hibition of the Church Couucil. 


...-A religious census was taken, December 
1st, throughout Germany. Tliree classes were 
noted — Evangelicals, Catholics, and Jews. 
The Old Catholics were registered in the 
second class. 


...-[t is said that there are about 21 ecclesi- 
astical organizations in this country which 
may be classed as non combatant or non- 
litigant. 





The Sunday-schooi, 


LESSON FOR JANUARY Sth 


THE SONG OF MARY.—Luke 1, 4t—55. 


the occasion of this song of Mary. It was 
spoken by her after the aununciation to her 
that she should be the mother of our Lord, 
and while ov a visit to Elisabeth, who was 
soon to become the mother of John. 
* Mary said.”,—In song or psalm. There is in 
it no rhyme nor meter ; but the constru-tion is 
generally in parallel clauses, expressed in 
rhetorical manner. Thus, the begins 
with the parallelism 





rong 


“My soul doth magnify the Lord, 

And my spirit bath rejoiced in God my Saviour,” 
where the two clauses mean about the same 
thing. “ My soul,” “‘ my spirit.’’ — Here 
meaning the same thing, although, where dis- 
tinguished, the soul is more the vital part, 
which controls physical action and life, and 
the spirit the part that thinks and loves. 
“ Magnify.’’—Greatly praise.- ——‘‘The Lord,” 
“God my Saviour.”’—Referring to God as a Jew 
would conceive him, and not to the second 
person of the Trinity; for up to this time God 
had not been revealed so as to be Son. 
** The low estate of his handmaiden.”’—Her hum- 
ble station and poverty. It was not to be 
expected that the Christ should be incarnate 
among the poor. **Shall call me blessed.”’— 
As they have; yet this blessedness did not 
prevent the “‘sword”’ from piercing her own 
soul. “He that is mighty.”— God. : 
‘Hath done to me great things.’—This mention 
of the great honor done to her leads her to pass 
into a geneial praise of God for bis greatness 
and mercy. ‘His name.”—That is, Him- 
self, of which his name is the sign. “* He 
hath put down the mighty.”’—The thought is not 
simply of what God hath done, but of what 
he does aud will do. He rules. He is 
able to put down the wicked usurper of 
David’s throne, like Herod; and he is now 
about to revea] the greater King who shall 
come from so humble a source. “* The 
hungry,” *‘ the rich.”—These, like the other 
terms—“‘ mighty,” “‘ proud,” “low degree ’— 
are here used to indicate a moral character 
going with the temporal condition. The hun- 
gty hungered also after righteousness. 
** Holpen.”—Helped. She did not understand 
how it would be; but she knew that it would 
be in remembrance of his promise, *‘ which he 
spake to our fathers.’ 

Instruction.—Praying to the Lord is not 
enough. We should, also, like Mary, praise 
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him. ‘If he has been very good to us, we 
should be glad, and thank him, and tell others 
how good he is. If we have gratitude, let us 
tell it. 

We all have our occasions of praise. Mary 
had her great reason for praise, in that she was 
chosen to be the mother of our Lord. But can 
we count up our reasons for gratitude? 
Parents may be grateful for their children ; 
children for parents; brothers for sisters; 
sisters for brothers; all for the goodness of 
God. 

But we can all rejoice for the very same 
thing that Mary did, because Jesus is our 
Saviour. He is born for us. 

God is the God of the lowly. He does not 
favor the rich. Jesus was born in a poor 
household. Christianity is a religion for the 
poor. Its greatest consolations are for the 
poor, the ignorant. The humblest slave, the 
little child has an equal chance before God 
with the wisest and most honored. 

The Virgin Mary has been called blessed of 
all generations. She is most favored among 
women. But she had the same need of a 
Saviour as we. 

So holy is God that it is said that ‘‘ his name 
is holy.’ Are we glad he is holy? Do we 
love to think of him as holy? Do we hallow 
his name? The one that takes his name in 
vain does not hallow it. 

If we knew only that God is holy, we might 
fear, because we are unholy. But he is also 
merciful. ‘‘ His mercy is on them that fear 
him.”” Now we can rejoice in his holiness, for 
it will not punish us if we fear him. 

This fearing God means fearing to offend 
him, fearing to do wrong, wishing to please 
him always. There is nothing dreadful about 
euch fear. 

We get a good idea of God’s might when we 
consider how independent he is of human 
standards of judgment. He can scatter the 
proud. No matter how mighty they are, he is 
not dependent upon them. He overthrows 
the mightiest kings—Cesars and Napoleons - 
and he puts the bhumblest in high. 
places. 

God does not forget. The promise of the 
Messiah had tarried long; but at last it was 
fulfilled, for God remembered his promise to 
the fathers. If we fear God, he will remember 
us. We need not fear. 


Mews of the Week. 


In the sitting of the Italian Chamber of 
Deputies on the 21st, Signor Tanardilli presented 
the committee’s report upon the Electoral 
Reform Bill. The bill proposes to establish a 
systein of registration, and confer the franchise 
upon all who have gone through a primary 
education or who know how to read and write 
and who pay taxes to the amount of twenty 
lire yearly. ‘This will increase the number of 
voters by 1,400,000. 














....A telegram to the Colonial Office from 
Pietermaritzburg reports that 5,000 Boers 
have taken possession of Heidelberg, and estab- 
lished a republic, with Paul Kruger as presi- 
dent and Joubert as commandant. The victory 
of the Boers places the Colonials in a very 
perilous situation. It has encouraged the 
Basutos to new resistance. The majority of 
them have joined the rebels. 


..A sub-committee of the Senate Finance 
Committee, consisting of Messrs. Beck, Kernan, 
and Morrill, will give a full hearing to all who 
may attend before them on the 4thof January 
on the question of free ships and the repeal of 
all Jaws which now prevent American citizens 
from buying ships wherever they please and 
obtaining for them an A nerican register. 


..On the afternoon of the 2ist the House 
went into committee of the whole on Mr. 
Wood’s Funding Bill. when a disgraceful per- 
sonal altercation took place between Messrs. 
Weaver and Sparks. Weaver spoke of the 
*‘ weight of his arm,” the danger of attacking 
him, and about his “ fighting” weight being 
185 pounds. 


....Mr. Springer, of [llinois, proposes to 
move as an addition to the Apportionment Bill 
a measure intended to secure a fair representa- 
tion in Congress to minorities at all future 
elections. He is prompted to this by the suc- 
cess of cumulative voting in Illinois under the 
new constitution. 


«eee The New England Society of Brooklyn 
had an elaborate celebration, at which Presi- 
dent Hayes, General Grant, Secretary Evarts, 
and Mr. Beecher were present. There was a 
more than ordinary celebration in New York, 
on the following day. 


..The Warren Court of Inquiry has been 
the cause of a decided difference of opinion 
between General Sherman and General Sheri- 
dan. The latter viewed the order for it as one 
which placed General Grant and himself on 
trial. 
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--In the ease of the Queen against the 
telephone companies, Justice Stephen has held 
against the Edison Telephone Company that 
telephones are telegraphs within the meaning 
ofthe Telegraph Act. The case will be appealed. 


--Before the Czar left Livadia the police 
found a newly-dug tunnel running from a barn 
near the railway. The owner of the barn, who 
has a son exiled in Siberia, shot himself. 


-+-.The traversers in the Dublin state trials 
intend to examine nearly a thousand witnesses, 
to show that their language and conduct was 
justified. 





..The Russians have defeated the Turco- 
mans at Khelat-Nadir, north of the Elburz 
Mountains. There is great activity on the 
Caspian. 


--The Marquis of Ripon wishes to be re- 
lieved from office as governor-general of India, 
as he fears his inability to shake off his Indian 
fever. 


...-New York Elevated Railroads paid to 
cach of their employés on the 22d a half- 
month’s salary as a Christmas gift. 


.-The university authorities of Moscow 
have resolved to suspend all lectures, in conse- 
quence of political agitation. 


. Secretary Thompson retired on the 20th, 
Secretary Ramsey assuming temporary charge 
of the department. 


....M. Anderwert, recently elected president 
of the Swiss Confederation for 1881, has com- 
mitted suicide. 


.. A mile of Broadway has been successful- 
ly lighted by the use of the electric light. 


.. The new census in South Carolina veri- 
fies the former enumeration. 


. ..Fourteen Chinese lepers have 
shipped back to Hong Kong: 


..Many emigrants are already established 
in the Indian Territory. 


been 


.... Residents are fleeing from Lima, in anti- 
cipation of Chilian invasion. 








THE NEW POST-OFFICE ELEVA- 
TORS. 


AFTER five years of trouble, attended with 
frequent delays and accidents,the telescope ele- 
vators originally put into the New York Post- 
Office, at a cost of about $40,000, have been re- 
moved, and Oris Bros. & Co.’s StanDaRp Hyr- 
DRAULIC ELEVATORS have been substituted, ata 
cost of less than $20,000. The first of the new 
machines has been started in the Broadway 
Pavilion, and will run regularly hereafter. 

The new Otis Elevators will lift 3,500 pounds 
at a speed of 250 feet per minute, with a water 
pressure of 52 pounds, while the old machines 
required 300 pounds pressure to move the cars 
75 feet per minute. 

The cost of running the new machines will 
be about one-fourth that of the old ones, to 
say nothing of the saving in repairs. 











THINK OF IT, that a Cough or Cold neg- 
lected may lead to serious consequences, In 
the early stage of Throat and Lung diseases 
Madame Porter’s Cough Balsam is an invalu- 
able remedy. Can be taken by the oldest per- 
son or youngest child. Is safe, reliable, and 
agreeable to the taste. Price, 25 cents, and in 
large bottles at 50 and 75 cents. 


PATENTS, |: 


TRACY, DYER & — 
Euclid Ave. Post, Cleveland, O. Establis 
519 Seventh St., Wash n, D.C. Establiohed 1875. 
Send for 577 page book, “ ALL ALL ABouT PaTENTs.” 


JOHNSTON S FLUID BEEF, 


Patented fn Great Britain and United States, 


differs from all other extracts of beef in that it a. 
tains the albumen and fibrine of beef, renderin; 
not nly ceenes. but nutritious. It is very 
table. Highly recommended by physicians. 


Price, 35c., 60c., and $1 per tin. General Agents for 
the United States, Ropert SHormaker & Co., N. E. 
cor. Fourth and Race Streets, Philadelphia. 

For sale by all retail druggists. 


AUTOMATIC 
EYE-GLASS HOLDER. 
Winds PF cord itself. 


heats en Fe os x 
oe 9 pt. very 
handy. housands 
them are in use. By mail, 
25 cents, 

McnOLOAL ha res, 
4 Liberty Place, N.Y. 
TED, to cure a case of Catarrh in each 


Dr. Karsner’s Remedy, to intro- 
free. OLE TILTON, Pi , Pa. 
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For New Terms for 
1880 see page 26. 


Sample 


Enclose a stamp to W. E. DUNN, 331 Lexing. 
ton Av., N. Y., and receive information inval- 
wable to every wearer of Artificial Teeth. 
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exhaustion, or we 


For sale by Druggists or mail, $1.00. 





BRAIN AND NERVE FooD. 
VITALIZED PHOS-PHITES, 


Composed of the Nerve-giving Principles of the Ox-Brain and Wheat-Germ. 
Physicians have preacribed 300,000 packages in all forms of impaired vitality, mental 
. It is the best prevent ve of Consumption and all diseases 


akened 
of debility. It gives rest and sleep to infants, children, and adults, by strengthening the brain 
and nerves with the food they absolutely require. 


FP. CROSBY, 664 and 666 Sixth Avenue, N. ¥. 





SUMMIT 
Mineral Spring Water 


Purifies the blood. 

Builds up a debilitated system. 

Strengthens the digestive organs. 

Cures Kiliney and Liver disorders. 

Eradicates Malaria from the system and in ma- 
larial districts counteracts its influence. 

It is one of the most pleasant and reliable natural 
remedies ever discovered, 

For sale by Druggists generally, in demijohus and 
barrels. 


Send for a book of its History and Cures. 


MYERS SUTER & 00, ae 


304 BROADWAY, N NEW ; 


7 ROBINSON’S 
SURE CURE 


FOR 
Vy¥ RHEUMATISM 
AXD 


NEURALGIA, 


and remeuy for diseases arising from_an Supane 
state of the blood. An Antidote for Malaria 
sent by mail. 


Prices 50c. and $1. 
- W. OBINSCN & SON, 
_ Sena for ‘Circular. 64 Greenw ich 8t., N. ¥. 











mnie of Dre R, W. Read's 
Celebrated Asthma Relief 
sent free to any bess be ask. Imme- 
diate relief guaran’ 


ym ~ wf and $1.00 a sent 


A, ETHRID GE, Rome, N. Y. 






_ PICTURES, STATIONE ERY, RY, ETC. 


CHRISTMAS, 1880. 


“*WHAT PRESENT SHALL I GIVE MY 
FRIEND?’’ 


A high-class Engraving, costing when 
framed tea to $50, or a fine ae costing 
from $3 to $20, makes a ve: 
present. FREDERICK K-: PP L, 243 
Broadway, New York, has just brought a 
superd collection from Europe 

Correspondence is invited. Rn” Magvesinge will 
be sent, on approval, to any address, 


FRA. NCIS & LOUTREL, 











kinds 
Desk ‘Portfolios, Sora p Books, Expense Books, 7 
ries, Pocket cattery? PCarda, Chessmen, Wallets, 


ete., 
everything in our line and sell at lowest 





Wek 
¥ — +s CYRUS H. LOUTREL. 
ot neon ne ROL Makers. 
16, 15 5. 20 i as, 50. 10 qo vente, and $1; $1.00 Ao pe 
wh "scents, and $1.» Careful. aftention, 
selection ten ay aod on price: 
Discounts as follows: t. om amounts from 
to $5; 15 per cen' ety $5 to fosior and 25 cent. 
on amounts over rsons must state the num- 
a cechyriaed ota OK. ARK & © 
Op. Post-office, kk Bie 7 ork. 





New and, Beautiful, Remard, Gands 


aan designs. 
designs of Sc eres aud 
ucational ee Fe ree to am 
Franklin, St 
» Ann § treet, New York. Establis’ 1 
ous le book, 25c. Printing Co., N 





ri 
Boston, Mass. ; 





ee ade and aneey 
Sosiety Diplo tT  ¥ 
= us their ad ih “SorroR F agents 
turin Publishers, tii 
880. 
1d, silver, shell, motto, and floral chromo 
—— in beautiful roam with lntntoed, 100, Ase 8 





50 Finest Chromo,Gtit&Colored,Scroll Cards ever sold 
only 10c. Ag” ts Samples,10e. G. A. Spring ,Northford,Ct. 


Lovely Fancy Cards 10c., or 20 Elegant New Chro. 
5O me Cards nemeon. 10c. 3B. Husted, Nassau, §.Y. 














EDUCATION. 


STABLISHED 1 
HENRY MO 
E OF MUSIC, 
No. 56 Court 8t., re Bunce & Benedict's 





Gente Soak 


eer CHANCE FOR AGENTS. 


every Cle 
| history, an 


The yor further particulars and 
address 


GRANGER, DAVIS & WILTSIE, 
No. 5 Dey Street, N. Y. City. 


AGENTS! AGENTS! AGENTS! 


JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE 
rwemtmacumnionsean NEW BOOK: 


The best and funniest of all. 


“My Wayward Pardner”; 


te ACCOUNT OF SAMANTHA’SITRIALS A 
FFERINGS WITH HER HUSBAND JOSIAH, i 
This will be the Leading Book of the Season to Sell. 
AGENTS WANTED in every Town. Don't » °s it; but 
send for Circular at once, and secure territory, to - 
AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., Hartrorp, Cony. 


GUIDE TO SUCCESS, 
FOR 
FORM BUSINESS and 
SOCIETY 
Hat eR ever rgahiphed ss Suet the latest. 
How 0 ‘0 DO EVERYTHING 


ess and Social Guide and 

It tells 

in the best way. How to be 

qearown lawyer. How to do business correctly and suceess- 

ully. How to act in society and in every part of life, jane 
oat a gold mineof varied 

& n bat 


all classes for sonatas reference, 
attraction se than 
and acura LASS sslctgtigr Sham any othr, ap ane 








ntedf oe 
REAL value 
y for terms to 
Cincinnati, O, 


allorsparetime. To know why t 





Ab OES Wy UKE CANE DO ebebemed age rete ene 


Farming for Profit 


Accurate, Gommearancice, . A senate Parm 
ar 8 ‘Hol w au suce I A, 3 


TELL Caltivate all P 
Grow fra it, pera 3 
Make Money 
y appiness. 


Saves many times, ite conte 60 pages. 
149 aw rPatte ne © Ciren ars ree term ms 
. Me CURDY ‘’ 66. Philadelphia, ‘Pa 





A GREAT OFFER FOR 


HOLIDAYS II! 


BARS & ORGANS at EXTRAORDIN- 
ARY LOW pri 
ceived. Sr) 





Gone Wanted. HORACE 


Cc anu & Dealers, 326 eadwar 

_New York. Box 3530." es 
@ dard ear and expenses to A ts. Outfitfree 
$7 7 7 “AGaress P. O. VICKERY, Aare ee 











HOTELS, BOARD, ETC. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. J. DAM-& SON, Proprietors. 
St. Denis Hotel & Taylor's Saloon, 


(European Plan), 
Broadway andiilh Street, New York. 


TAYLOR. Propristor. 
Seeeaaee 


STATE LINE. 


nor. new Rg TO 














a ere 
anne accommoda' 

‘or comfort and ok “tne me ar have 
naded two new and superior steamshi te their fleet, 
which is now one of the finest on the 

A yp Ro dations. 0, 8, accord to $1 _ 
room mmodation ™ 
SeconpD CABIN (everything furnished), $40. Returr 


’ Especial ally low rates to 
tolaiiion Send Yor Pamphlet and other information to 


AUSTIN BALDWIN & 00., General Agents, 
53 Broadway, New York. 
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Offers ts to of 
honest, i. e instruction in the various branches of 
music. A o- Ly laid for Style 


and finish vanced For particulars, 
address the 4 HENRY MO AUER. 
AMER. HOOL INSTITUTE, Estab. 1855. 
x A reltebis ey bust Bureau, 
Aids all who want ier 
2. Gives Parents informa’ of good Schools. 
8. * ee skilled teachers wanting positions. 
and Rents School F 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M., reta 
7 East 14th St.. near Fifth Avenue, a how ork. 


BANOILVAN A MILITARY oS 
7 tember Ly vu 
Puy cisgrie Fa. Opens Septem 


and Englis' 
grees conferr: red. Col . HYA TT, Preside 
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CUNARD LINE. 


With the view of aiminish the chances of col- 
the steamers ~; fled course 


Heton, of this li e a spect: 
for all seasons of the year. 
ward passage town Pad 
York or or Boston qcoming the marie meri of 66 ti. 
de, or not e 1 
on the bh m the m ridian of 


omeward passage y+ ae 
60 at 42, or nothing ytd north Gy = 
ORK . ror 

a PRO! WOM PIER NO.” bane "40 NORTE ER. 








* Wedn 
$60. Yeo, “and $100, according to 
Cabt return sohens on favorabieverms. 





See eed all parts of E 


yery,iow rates. Preght and peerage office Ko. 
Anchor Line U. S. Mail Steamers. 
w K AND GLASGOW. 


tye.” River, New York. 
Biptopia. .. Circassia, Jan. 15th, 5 a.m. 
These steam ere do not carry cattle, s 
Cabt to $80. Excursion tickets Saere, 
me Cabi Biocrage. 628. 





1 
vonia, Jan. 22d, 104. «. 
jin, $40. 


NEW YORK TO LONDON DIRECT. 
From Pier No. 46 North River, foot of Charles Street 
angel, Jan. od Fr mu. | Victoria.....Jan. Sth. moce. noon. 

Steamers mar 


ae 2 o> mekannce 
Cabins, $55 and $65. Excursion tickets at red rates. 


HENDERSON , SRorTmEns, Agents, 





NOTICES 


€@" All commerications for the Editorial, Literary 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns cf this jourpal 
should be adciemed to The Editor ef The Inde- 
pendent, P.O. Box 2787. 

&@” All commnications for the Commercial De 
partment to the Commercial Editor, and all business 
communications from subscribers and advertisers to 
Tue INDEPENDENT, Box 2787. 

t#” No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for tnsertion 
Must be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not necessarily or publication. but asa 
guaranty of good faith. 

t#™ We do not ho!d ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 

our correspondents. 

t@™ Persons desiring the return of their manu- 
scripts, if not accepted, should send a stamped and 
directed envelope. We cannot, however, even in that 
case, hold ourselves responsible for their return 
Authors should preserve a copy. 


The Independent. 


251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park. 


NEW YORK, December 20th, 1880. 
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NEW YEAR'S AND ITS OPPOR. 
TUNITY. 


Ir is well, as the season of good resolu- 
tions comes round again, that its customs 
should be ovserved. Though resolves to 
live better and more unselfish lives are so 
often broken, it is well, nevertheless, that 
they should be made. It is better to have 
good intentions for one hour than not to 
have them at all. There is no man who is 
not the better for pure, unselfish resolves, 
however brief they may be. 

Many a profligate will promise himself, 
with the advent of the New Year, to live a 
cleaner, less sensual life for the future, just 
as profligates have been doing every year 
that is past. Some, we have no doubt, will 
keep the promise, and become helps, and 
not hinderances, in society. Many will soon 
forget, perchance, in the madness of the 
cup, their resolve to reform. But it is 
something to have realized their degraded 
condition, and to have sighed for escape 
from it. The few weeks in which they 
have been true to themselves will prove to 
be a blessed interregnum in the sway of the 
tyrant; an interval charged with pleasant 
memories, whose sweetness may linger and 
yet work out a salvation. 

It is good that there is a time for making 
resolutions of reform. The present is al- 
wuys the best time; but, if New Year re- 
m nds those who have no thought of leav- 
ing vi bad Labits at any other time that 
they ought to mend their ways, let us 
strive to perpetuate these associations. The 
reason sO many promise to “ tugn over a 
new leaf” with the New Year is because 
they do not want a bad and a good record 
mixed on the same page. They desire that 
the whole year should be clean, and not @ 
part bad anda part good. No man is irre- 
trievably lost who is capable of . a 
thought like this, a desire for a pure life; 
aud when be puts out his foot to wake a 
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new path, let all who know him help him. 
Strive to deepen his desire to live a clean, 
manly life. It is selfishness which corredes 
our nature, blunts our moral perceptions, 
and quenches our purest aspirations. Help 
men out of the slough of selfishness. 

Many who are not controlled by the ap- 
petite for strong drink need to resolve to 
escape from other selfish indulgences. 
There may be little hope that the sot who is 
capable of good resolutions will keep them; 
but other forms of selfishness are not usu- 
ally accompanied by such an abject slavery 
of the will, unless long fostered,aad resolves 
to break away from them may be all the 
more confidently made. Turn over the 
pages of your record for the past year, and 
when you have found a selfish indulgence, 
which grieves you, make a resolve for the 
New Year and for all time. You may thus, 
continuing the pruning process year by 
cut off many unsightly and trouble- 
some growths 

Do you fear for your steadfastness’ You 
shall gain strength continually in doing 
well. You shall have the approval of your 
own couscience. You shall have the sweet 
reward attending all virtuous acts. You 
shall have, better and greater than all, the 
aid of Him who is so merciful and kind, so 
anxious to save that He strives with the 
most degraded sinners to induce them to 
repent. 


year 
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“SIXTEENTH CENTURY BIGOTRY.” 


Tae Bishop of Montreal has done a good 
Christian deed, which we cannot too highly 
praise. He has warned his flock, not this 
time against the player, but against the 
play. He has written the following letter 
to a French newspaper in Montreal in refer- 
ence to the play in which Sara Bernhardt 
was to open her performance last Thursday 
evening in Montreal: 


‘‘ Brsop’s PALAceE, } 
‘MonTREAL, Dec. 2ist. 5 

‘* Mr. Editor ;—I desire you to publish in 
the columns of your journal the enclosed 
criticism ona representation announced to 
take place in one of our theaters this week. 
This criticism, made by an authorized and 
competent person, will suffice to make all 
good Catholics of Montreal understand that it 
is their duty rigorously to abstain from these 
representations, Besides the fact that it is 
unbefitting that these plays should be given 
during the Christmas festivals, all sensible, 
sincere Catholics will see in these plays— 
the moral of which is mcre than suspicious 
— grave danger for the good of society. 

“| have the honor to be, sir, your very 
humble servant, 

‘* Epwarp + Bishop of Montreal. 
‘«* Monseigneur, the Bi of Montreal : 

‘«* My Lord:—In accordance with the request 
of your Highness, I have examined the piece 
which is to be rendered here on the 24d inst., 
‘Adrienne Le Couvreur,’ and the following is 
the result of this examination. The drama is 
sustained almost throughout by two adulterous 
liaisons. The dialogues, the expression of 
affection, the transparent allusions—everythin 
in the piece tends to justify Marshal Saze an 
Adrienne, the heroes of the plot, and to show 
their conduct as perfectly excusable in this 
high society. This play is immoral by its 
intrigue; immoral by the maxims uttered by 
the actors; immoral, finally, by the com- 
promising situations in which the prin- 
cipal personages find themselves at differ- 
ent stages of the piece. Those are certainly 
sad lessons to put before the eyes of Christian 
families. The talent of the persons who draw 
out these lessons only serves to augment the 
danger, and to render more fascinating and 
more excusable the bad passions which gnaw 
at the bottom of the human heart.’”’ 


If that is the cha:acter of the play, and 
we have no reason to doubt ii, then the 
Bishop of Montreal, regarding himself as the 
spiritual father of his family, has done not 
a whit more than his duty in thus warning 
them thatthe play itself, quite apart from 
the scandalous character of the player who 
is its chief attraction, is one that is not fit 
for Christian people to attend It is one 
to which no modest man, if such there be, 
should take a modest woman. It is one 
that is not fit for a maid or fora mother to 
see; not fit for a son or a husband. Leaving 
out of view the fact that the woman who 
plays the part of Adrienne is what she is, 
and that every or« who hears her will ask 
himself or herself: Is there no public opin- 
ion against such a life? May one be what 
social decency does not vame, and find no 
stigma in it?—it yet remains that the play it- 
self, leaving out the player, is one that is 
not fit for a Christian public toattend. It is 
fit only for the filthy, decadent old age of 
the Roman Empire, or for the first French 
Republic, which bad abolished God 

We hardly know what was the result of 
tis honest act of the Catholic Bishop of 
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Montreal. We are informed that the actress 
had a grand triumph on her opening night. 
The mayor was there, the attorney-general, 
Frechette, the Canadian poet, all the Allan 
family, and a host of the best society of 
Montreal. So went the mayors and gov- 
enors and senators to see her in New York 
and Boston. The receipts were upward of 
$3,300, and the Montreal correspondent of 
the New York Times says: 

“It is considered that a more decided 
and unanimous disapproval of sixteensh- 
century bigotry could not have been wished 
for than that indicated by the character and 
magnitude of the assemblage.” 

If to warn Christian people against adul- 
terous amusements and to forbid our house- 
holds to attend them is to be sixteenth- 
century bigots, then count us as bigots, as 
well as the brave and good Edward + 
Bishop of Montreal. 

————EEE 


CONGRESSIONAL ABSENTEEISM 


SENATOR CONKLING did nut make his ap- 
pearance ia the Senate of the United States 
until nearly the middle of last week, when 
Ccngress had been in session for about three 
weeks. His case is by no means exception 
al. Many of the members of both houses 
of Congress are in the habit of not coming 
to Washington to attend the session of Con- 
gress until they get ready; and perhaps as 
many are in the habit of leaving Washing- 
ton during the session, without permission, 
to visit their friends or attend to private 
business. Senator Sharon, of Nevada, who 
has been superseded, has been an absentce 
during nearly the whole of his term. No 
notice has been taken by either house of 
this habitual system of absenteeism, prac- 
ticed by a great many members of Con- 
gress. They come when they please and 
leave when they please, as if the matter 
were purely for their convenience and dis- 
cretion; and Congress has treated the prac- 
tice as if this were a fact. 

There isa law relating to the salaries of 
these absentees, that is practically no law at 
all, because it is not enforced. One of its 
provisions is that a deduction shall be made 
from the salary of the member for each day 
of his absence, unless he assigns his own 
sickness or that of a member of his family 
as a reason for the absence. Another pro- 
vision is that, if a member withdraws from 
his seat and does not return before the ad- 
journment of Congress, he shall, in addi- 
tion to the sum deducted for each day of 
absence, forfeit a sum equal to the amount 
which would have been allowed by law for 
his traveling expenses in returning home, 
unless the withdrawal was by the permis- 
sion of the house of which he is a member. 
These provisions are entirely just and pro- 
per, and might be of some service in cor- 
recting the practice to which we refer, if 
they were rigidly enforced. Asa matter of 
fact, however, they are for the most part 
inoperative, and membersof both houses 
of Congress are constantly drawing money 
from the Treasury to which they are uot 
entitled by law or by any rule of equity. 

We suggest that it would be well for 
Congress to adopt some system of reasona- 
ble yet sufficiently stringent regulations in 
respect to this practice of absenteeism on the 
part of too many members of Congress. 
would be no difficult task to frame a set of 
rules, and give them the force of law, that 
would act as a healthful stimulant to flabby 
and delinquent consciences. If members 
elected to serve the people in the legislative 
counsels of the nation, and paid out of the 
National Treasury for the service, will not 
from a sense of honor attend punctually to 
the duties of the position, then they ought 
to forfeit the office and be returned to pri- 
vate life. No man has a right to hold an 
office the duties of which he neglects to 
discharge. If he has other more important 
duties, that claim his first attention, let bim 
then resign the office and get out of the 
way, and thus make room for some one 
who will perform its duties. It is just as 
bad to cheat the people out of a service due 
tothem as it isto cheat them out of their 


money. 
NN  —e 


Dr. Van Dyke has made a fre: attack 
ov Dr. Talmage, charging him with perjury, on 
the basis of newly-discovered evidence , but 
refusing himself to taake charges. Awaiting 


developments we only say now that the pre- 
sumption ts nv longer %n the side of Dr, Van 


Dyke. 


It | 


THE NATURALIZATION OF IN- 
DIANS. 


A RECENT number of the Chicago Legal 
News gives the decision of Judge Deady, a 
United States judge, with reference to the 
naturalization of Indians under the law as 
it now stands. The case before the court 
was the application of one Frauk Cammille 
to be naturalized, who is an Indian of half- 
blood, born in 1847, in British Columbia, 
and at the age of seventeen came to Oregon, 
where he has ever ided, and who, 





since re 


moreover, was entiticd to be naturalized, 
provided he is a ‘‘ white person” within 
the meaning of the statute 

The Revised Statutes of the United 
States, after designatin he manner in 
which an alien may be admitted to citizen- 
ship, declare that ‘‘the provisi: of this 
Title shall apply to alicus, heing free white 
persous, and to aliens of African nativity 
and to persons of African descent.” Judge 
Deady understands this to su exclusive 
designation of the classes of persons that 
may be naturalized. Alie i hey are 
** free white person nd liens of Afrie 
can nativity,” and all ‘‘ persons of African 
descent,” and no others, come within the 
provision of the law 

The father of Camille was a white Can- 
adian and his mother an Indiau woman; 
and, hence, as to blood he was half and h ilf, 
being neither a pure Indian nor « pure 


white person in this respect. He might be 
classed with one race as properly as with 


the other; and, strictly speaking, he could 


not he classed with either. The term 
“white person,” as Judge Deady holds, 
citing authorities for the opinicu, means, as 


used in the statute, a member of the Cau- 


casian race. A person of half Indian blood 
is not ‘‘ white” in this seuse. There is not 
evough of the ** white” man’s blood in him 


to make a ‘“‘ white” man*® and, nence, he 


cannot be naturalized, thoueh he has ail 
the other requisites for the privileze Pre- 
cisely what proportion of ‘‘ white” Llood, 
as compared with Ladin or Mongolian or any 
other kind of blood, 1s necessary to miake a 
‘white person,” Judge Db atly does not de- 
cide. He simply decid that the blood 
must be more than one | hite 

Such is the law as ex Judeve 
Deady. We have no contr with him 
as to his exposition of the law. It was un- 
doubtedly the intention of Congr io 


limit naturalization to Caucasian aud Negro 
aliens, and what courts have to do is to 
give effect to this purpose. It is not their 
province to make the law on the subject. 
We have objections, however, to the law 
itself. There is no reasou, in justice or in 
good public policy, for excluding Indians 
of either half blood or whole bicod from 
the privileges of naturalization. The In- 
dians of this country are not citizens of the 
United States, and, under the law as it now 
stands, there is no process by which they 
can become such. Some of the Western 
States permit them, upon certain conditions, 
to become state citizens; but this does not 
make them citizens of the United States. 
The law should be chanced, so as not to ex- 
clude them, any more than Ne 
exciuded. 





rocs are 
If we can consent to naturalize 
a Negro, why not cqually consent to natu- 
ralize an Indian. 

a 





Exlitoria! Aetes, 


WE expre i vir astonish- 
ment ** that iy mal ue teacuings 
of Christ and the cpict 1 Paul and inmuyine 
that either of them cared u particle about iim- 
mersion, as asrainst af on.” One ‘‘N. 8S. B.,” 
in Lhe Journal and Mes euger, thinks this very 


intolerant, and that the writer, had Le lived 
two or three centuries ago, Would have beena 
master at whipping and imprisoning Baptists. 
We cannot say. But when “ N_S. B.” charges 
us with “a feeling of contempt and scorn for 
men who are so Weak-minded as to think that 
Christ’s commands are to be obeyed, though 
at the cost of the friendship and favor of ail 
men,’ why, then he proves that le has uot the 
gift of mind-reading. Perhaps we can make 
it clear to “‘N: 8. B.” that we can both be 
enthusiastic believers in the duty of obedience 
to Christ’s commands and yet be astonished 
that any one can read the teachings of Christ 
and St. Paul and believe that either of them 
eared a particle for immersion, as agaitst afite 
sion. Look at the command, “‘ Be baptized.” 
What does it mean? One man may think it 
means this, for substance: When you are 





eouverted and profess Christ, then be om- 
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mersed. If that is the meaning, then the 
man who is not immersed disobeys Christ. 
But another man may remember what was the 
meaning of the rite as Christ found it in use, 
and may believe that the sense of the word 
baptize is complex and that this word which 
Christ was compelled to use had a larger mean- 
ing. Thus, when you have heard the word 
and repented of your sins, then make a public 
profession of your repentance and of your 
discipleship, as John’s disciples have done by 
immersion in water. Such a one may well 
believe that the essential part of baptism is 
the profession of repentance and discipleship, 
and that the method of doing it is incidental; 
and be may hold that, as Christ and 
h’s disciples have in no other case shown the 
ieast interest in ritualistic questions, but have 
sousistently belittled them, it cannot be that 
this question of ritualism is of such import- 
ence as to warrant the denial of chureh-fellow- 
ship to those who differ in their ritual of this 
profession of repentance. ~- We add that we 
hope ** N. 8. B.”’ will not be such a martyr as 
he anticipates, in his fidelity to Christ’s com- 
mands, ‘at the cost of the friendship and 
favor of all men.” 

We regret that The Interior should be so 
bitter against Princeton Theological Seminary 
for taking Professor Patton from Chicago. 
It says: 


“We affirm that when Princeton, with her 
superabundant endowments and faculty and 
her limited field, reaches across the states, and, 
either recklessly or ruthlessly, imperils the 
success of the Seminary of the Northwest, she 
ceases to be a cherishing mother and becomes 
a tyrant.”’ 

We quite differ, as does Professor Patton 
himself, or he would not go to Princeton. 
Chicago has more corn and more pigs than 
Princeton, but it has not more Presbyterian 
students ; and, so long as the students in the 
Chicago institution number but five or six toa 
class, and those in Princeton fifty or sixty, it 
is the law of Nature and right that to him that 
hath shall be given. If the minor institution 
develops a superior teacher, the major institu- 
tion has the right to take him and he has the 
right to go. Does not The Interior see that it 
would have the same right to enrich its edito- 
rial staff from that of The Herald and Presbyter, 
if that paper should some time develop an 
editorial genius like him of The Mid-Continent? 

THE anniversary celebration of the landing 
of the Pilgrims, at Plymouth, occurred ou the 
eveniug of the 22d, in this city. It was a grand 
affair, attracting a far greater number of the 
leading men of New York and elsewhere than 
were ever gathered together on any former 
occasion. The speaking was both excellent 
and abundant. Dr. R. 8. Storrs, General 
Grant, Hon. Chauncey M. Depew, General 
Sherman, General Horace Porter, Joseph H. 
Choate, Esq., Genera] Joseph R. Hawley, and 
others held together an audience of more than 
six hundred until midnight. The dinner was 
very good; but the kitchen machinery, some- 
how, did not seem to work very well. More 
than a quarter of and hour intervened between 
the service of each course named on the bill 
of fare. The waiters seemed tobe well trained, 
and, so far as could be ascertained by their gen- 
eral appearance and their ynfamiliar speech, 
were a very intelligent set of Frenchmen ; but 
they were unable to get more than half through 
the bill of fare in the three hours’ time allotted 
them. Many New Englanders present were 
unable to translate the menu into plain En- 
glish, although they made very proper and 
diligent efforts in that direction ; and they met 
with very limited success in questioning the 
dumb waiters, who floundered terribly in their 
polite efforts to pronounce our mother tongue. 
At one, at least, of the more than twoscore 
long tables the discovery was finally made that 
the head cook had probably made a mistake 
in preparing the Pilgrim banquet, supposing, 
doubtless, that all the distinguished New 
Englanders were Frenchmen. Fortunately, 
no action was taken to remedy the serious 
matter, as it was found that,in an obscure 
corner, at nearly the end of the bill of fare, 
pumpkin pie was thoughtfully named, to 
remind us of one of the good things prepared 
by our foremothers two hundred years ago, 
who, by the way, generally spoke English. 
Why the bill of fare for this New England 
dinner was printed in French was, indeed, a 
puzzle to those about us. A brilliant student 
of history, who had, doubtless, given some 
attention to the subject, declared that the 
Spanish language was, he thought, far more 
proper for use on such an occasion. A jolly 
man at the other end of the table revealed the 
fact ti..., 7hile he had a good New Engiaud 
wile, be was himeelf of the old Koickerbocker 
stock and was, therefore, most decidedly in 
favor of using the Dutch language on all 
future occasions. No vote was taken; but a 
majority seemed to favor, for a while longer at 
least, the use of the language spoken by Miles 
Standish and others of ‘‘ Mayflower ’’ memory. 


A plain-spokeu Vermovt Yankee, at this 
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juncture, declared that French dishes, French 
cooks, French waiters, anda French bill of fare 
in French language, got up in the latest French 
style, might do when Elder Brewster, Peri- 
green White, and all his fellow Pilgrims were 
forgotten ; but, as for him, he would like to 
see and partake of one good old-fashioned 
New England dinner, that would remind us all 
of our forefathers and foremothers, together 
with their foresons and foredaughters, whose 
memory we now aimed (in the latest French 
style) to commemorate. He did not object 
to French dishes of all sorts—the more the 
better; but he did think that brown bread, 
baked beans, and pumpkin pie should not be 
excluded. Indeed, he added, with much 
decision : ‘*I would have at the next Pilgrim 
banquet a genuine New England dinner, served 
up in old New England style, with Yankee 
girls, with caps and white aprons, to wait upon 
the tables. And I wouid require the president, 
at least, to dress in Pilgrim costume. Such a 
New England dinner would be worth attend- 
ing, and may I bespared,”’ said he, ‘‘tosee one 
of that sort.’”’ These sentiments, so eloquently 
expressed, brought down the house—or so 
many at our table as heard them. At 
this moment a rush of beaming, augelic 
faces appeared in the boxes of the 
galleries, when all thoughts’ of French, 
Dutch, and Spanish were immediately blotted 
out of mind. The presence of so many of the 
fair sex was more than enough to make good 
any deficiency in other directions. However, 
the very thought of having next year « genuine 
New England dinner, such as we have de- 
scribed and will heartily vote for, has already 
madeastir, and convinced us that we had better 
be on the look-out and secure a ticket early for 
such a magnificent occasion. 





WE are glad to learn that our most excellent 
correspondent, President George Washburn, 
D. D., of Robert College, Constantinople, is 
now engaged in securing an endowment for 
that very important institution, By the con- 
esent of those best informed, there is no influ- 
ence more energetically at work for the moral 
and intellectual regeneration of Turkey—espe- 
cially European Tarkey, including Bulgaria— 
than Robert College. It has educated more 
than a thousand students—Bulgarians, Rume- 
lians, Armenians, and Greeks—who are exert- 
ing a great influence. It has no debts and 
receives an income of $30,000 a year from its 
students, for board and tuition. It needs 
$10,00) a year more to keep it in existence, and 
a further amount for tts enlurgement. We 
hope that the institution, which has suffered 
so much by the death of Mr. Robert, may re- 
ceive a handsome endowment, through the 
efforts of President Washburn. 





Tae following note is of interest in the cur- 
rent discussion of baptism : 

‘To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT : 

“Tt surely cannot be true, as Dean Stanley 
affirms, that that part of the Byzantine Church 
which is included within the Kingdom of 
Greece maintains the exclusive validity of 
immersion as baptism; for my old fellow- 
student, Dr. Kalopothakes, who was brought 
up in the conservative regions of the Pelopon- 
nesus, and who is now well known as a Pro- 
testant editor in Athens, informed me, when 
in the Seminary, that in Greece, when the chil- 
dren of wealthy men are baptized, it is usually 
done in the house, and that then the child is 
immersed to the neck, and water then poured 
three times upon the head; but that the com- 
mon people prefer to have their infants taken 
to the nearest river and plunged allover. In 
view of this practice, how can it be said that 
the Greek Church maintains the indispensable 
necessity of a complete immersion ? 

“Is it not true that the Church of Constan- 
tinople also has, since 1720, acknowledged 
Latin baptism? If so, she stands on the sawe 
ground as her Russian sister, except that she 
still blinks the acknowledgment of Lutheran 


and Anglican baptism. 
‘C. C. STARBUCK. 
* CLARIDOS, O."" - 


WE wish the Baptists would tell us just how 
much they are doing for the conversion and 
enlightenment of the Indians. Is their total 
work represented by the last Annual Report of 
the American Baptist Home Missionary Society, 
which shows as follows ? 


Paid missionaries to the Indians.............. $1,839 33 
* for schools in Indian Territory.......... 4,137 33 
DON ccnced Seth sce cc cvecedvessecesccecst $5,976 66 


Recetved from U. 8. Government for schools 
Os ees TR cenncccctdocs cccedasstces 4,083 32 


Amount actually expended by the Baptist 

Home Missionary Society for the Indiavs.. 1,803 34 
The above facts and figures are official and 
make an extremely poor showing for so large 
and strong a body of churches. We shall be 
glad if we can be shown that the Baptists are 
doing more ; but, if they are, we are not aware 
of it. Their churches in the Indian Territory 
are, we believe, chiefly self-supporting, and 
they have 5,500 members, served by native 
pastors, Outside of that Territory they seem 





to do very little, 
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succeeded in electing Generali Hancock, they 
would now favor any other civil-service reform 
than that which was inaugurated by General 
Jackson, whose distinctive principle was that 
‘to the victors belong the spoils.” Their 
reform would have consisted in putting Repub- 
licans out of office, and putting Democrats into 
their places. We do not, therefore, give them 
any special credit for their new-born zeal on 
this subject. And yet we do not regret the 
zeal, whatever may be its motives. We are 
far more than willing to accept the help of 
these new converts to a good cause, and are of 
the opinion that Republicans should unite with 
them in securing the passage of a law by Con- 
gress providing that, with the exception of the 
higher officers, all appointments shal! be made 
upon an open competitive examination of 
applicants, and that the offices shall be held 
during good behavior, subject to removal 
for cause. These two fundamental principles, 
supplemented by others in harmony with them 
and carried out by a suitable system for giving 
them effect, would, if placed in the form of law, 
break up the “spoils system” and divorce 
appointments to office from party politics. 
This would be getting rid of one of the worst 
evils in the operations of our political system. 
If Democrats, for their own reasons, no matter 
what, are disposed to embark in such a reform, 
then so be it. Republicans should not reject 
it because Democrats favor it. The thing is 
good in itself, and this isa sufficient reason 
for supporting it. 


GoverNOK Lona, of Massachusetts, has ad- 
dressed a lengthy letter to Secretary Schurz, in 
reply to the recent letter of the latter, in which 
he says: ‘‘The Department of the Interior, 
with you at its head, responsible for its con- 
duct and kept informed of its proceedings, 
drove seven hundred Poncas from their homes 
and lands, to which you knew that their title 
was beyond the shadow of a question; and you 
did this against their consent, in violation of a 
law of Congress and the dictates of humanity, 
employing for the purpose a company of 
soldiers, and, as you now add, four companies 
of cavalry.”” The Governor presents an array 
of testimony, showing that the consent of the 
Indians to their removal was never obtained; 
and this is precisely the conclusion to which 
the special committee of the Senatecame. We 
do not agree with Governor Long in the sever- 
ity of his strictures upon Secretary Schurz; yet 
we do agree with him in the fact that, in the 
removal of the Poncas, the Interior Depart- 
ment made a most woful mistake and perpe- 
trated a horrible wrong upon these inoffensive 
Indians. There is no escape from this conclu 
sion. The wrong was done, aud it was dove 
by the agency of the Interior Department. The 
important thing now to be done is to make the 
best possible amende for the past. If these 
Indians desire to be restored to their lands in 
Dakota, they should be restored, even if’ it 
cost fifty millions of dollars to accomplish the 
result. Ifthey prefer to remain where they 
are, then the Government should guarantee 
to them the lands they now occupy and make 
an ample compensation for the robbery of 
which they were the victims. Let justice be 
doue though the heavens fall. 





Tue governor of the Territory of Idaho has 
recently called special attention to the fact that 
the Mormons are rapidly spreading their settle- 
ments in that territory. There is no partica- 
lar significance in this fact that deserves any 
attention on the part of the Government un- 
less these Mormons carry with them their sys- 
tem of polygamy. The Government has ncth- 
ing to do with their faith and nothing to do 
with them simply as a church. ~But if, as we 
suppose to be the fact, they seek to practice 
polygamy, then, as in Utah or in any other 
territory, so in Idaho, the Government should 
lay its strong band upon them as criminals, 
and see to it that they are punished according 
tolaw. The time has come, fully come, when 
the policy of tampering with this crime any. 
where in the territories of the United States 
should be abandoned, and the sternest and 
moést vigorous administration of law should 
take its place. Moral suasion will not cure 
the evil, and in Utah it cannot be cured by 
voling so long as Mormons are voters. These 
Mormon voters outvote the anti-polyzamists 
and make and aaminister the local laws of the 
Territory. They have the political power, fill 
the offices, and sit as jurors. As long as they 
have this power, it is not possible to break 
down the system of polygamy by enactments 
that are practically a dead letter. They must 
be dispossessed of this power, and Congress is 
is the only authority that can do this. We 
call upon Congress, in the name of good morals 
aud u sound public policy, to lift the strong 
arm of the Government against this most de- 
basing criminality. . 


.. tn connection with Professcr Newcomb’s 
very potable dHoecussion of materialism, we re- 


WE bave no idea that, if the Democrats had 









call Lord Bacon’s prayer that science may not 
obscure faith: 


“To God the Father, God the Word, God 
the Spirit we pour most humble and hearty 
supplications that he, remembering the 
calamities of mankind and the pilgrimage 
of this our life, in which we wear out our days, 
few and evil, would please to open unto us 
new refreshments out of the fountains of his 
goodness for the alleviation of our miseries. 
This also we humbly and earnestly beg, that 
human things may not prejudice such as are 
divine, neither that from the unlocking of the 
gates of sense andthe kindling of a greater 
natural light anything of incredulity or in- 
tellectual night may arise in our minds toward 
divine mysteries. But rather that, by our 
mind thoroughly cleansed and purged from 
fancy and vanities, and yet subject and per- 
fectly given up to the divine oracles, there 
may be given up unto faith the things which 
are faith’s. Amen.” 


....The people knew “George Eliot’ as 
they do not know Miss Evans, or ‘* Mrs, 
Lewes,’”’? or Mrs. Cross. We have spoken in 
other columus of her literary character, As to 
her personal character,we would be gladto say 
nothing more, did the case allow, than that 
she was greatly respected by her friends; but 
it must be said that she was not only an uube- 
liever in the Christian religion, and wrote ac- 
cordingly, but that no sophistry can acquit her 
of the guilt of striking a deadly stab at the 
holy ordinance of marriage. She lived for years, 
in relatious which wedlock only would have 
justified, with the undivorced husband of an- 
other woman. She was a genius, but genius 
will be held of God accountable, whatever 
literary flunkeys may say, to his moral laws. 


....-The Ponea chiefs, now in Washington, 
are reported as declaring emphatically that 
what they wish for their tribe is not to be re- 
turned to Dakota, but to have their lands 
sold in Dakota for their benefit and to 
acquire a title to their reservation in 
the Indian Territory. They have the 
right to judge in the matter; and, this 
being their judgment as to what is best 
for themselves, the Government ought to 
comply with it. It certainly ought not to force 
them back to Dakota against their will. 


....Copgressman Weaver, the recent Green- 
back candidate for President, said last week 
to Congressman Sparks: ‘‘ In the presence of 
the House of Representatives, I denounce you 
asa liar.”” Congressman Sparks immediately 
responded: ‘‘And I denounce you as an un- 
mitigated scoundrel.” Both of these black- 
guards ought to have been expelled from the 
House for the gross outrage upon its dignity 
and as a warning to any other blackguards 
that may happen to be elected to Congress. 


....Senator Edmunds thinks that the 
President of the Senate has no right to decide 
what electoral votes shall be counted; and 
that the two houses 0° Congress equally have 
no right to make the decision; and that this 
decision is made by the state authority in ap- 
pointing the electors’and casting the vote of 
the state through them; and, hence, that the 
counting process is a mere mutter of arithmeti, 
We have no doubt that this was the idea of 
those who framed the Constitution. 


....We deeply regret to record the death of 
Dr. E. H. Chapin, pastor of the Church of the 
Divine, Paternity in this city. Dr. Chapin, who 
has been for some years in feeble health, was the 
most distinguished Universalist minister in the 
country and one of the most eloquent orators 
among us. He was a man of piety and of con- 
servative views, and his influence in his de- 
nomination was extremely happy. Sach a 
man is an honor to any body of believers. 

....Professor Swing says in The Alliance: 
“* At the risk of a trial for heresy, 1 will affirm 
that the Sunday dinner should be a great ad- 
vance upon the wash-day repast, or upon the 
picked-up affair of Saturday. On Sunday the 
laborer, in body or in mind, does not eat out of 
a bucket or a basket, but at his home table. 
In honor of such an event, the mea! should@ 
surpass the common standard and be a reason 
for loving the institutes of religion.” 

....-The Cincinnati Commercial says: ‘I 
the French want to dig the Panama Canal, let 
them dig it. We have no more title to the 
territory around Panama than the French 
have.”’ The talk about the Monrve Doctrine in 
respect to the digging of this canal is simply 
getting up a silly scare over nothing. We 
hope that the canal will be dug, and this 
country would profit by it more any other 
nation on the earth. 

.... Lhe Northwestern Christian Advocate is 
printing some remarkable letters from its New 
York correspondent, who, over his own name, 
speaks with the greatest freedom of Methodist 
men and affairs in this vicinity. Those who 
see his last letter will, we suspect, be cautious 
what they say in bis hearing. It scarcely seems 
possible that he ever was an editor, for one of 
the most «aportant qualifications of an editor 
is good judgmeut: 
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...-Professor Flint, in a late address to his 
divinity class, at Edinburgh, gave them a 
definition of what constitues a ‘ divine call,” 
which is the same for the ministry as for any 
other known avocation: 

“That man has a divine call to any office or 

-place when, in an honest and conscientious 
application of his reason to all the circum- 
stances of the case, he perceives that in that 
office or place he can do most for God's glory.”’ 

The Southern Churchman expresses pain 
and surprise to learn that The Churchman 1s 
interested, through its editor and publisher, 
in a New York theater. It would get further 
light from the reports of a suit brought by an 
actress of the Madison Square Theater against 
the manager, in which it was testified that her 
engagement was revoked “ at the solicitation 
of Mr. Mallory.” 


.- Baltimore persists in refusing to appoint 
a single colored teacher, even for colored 
schools, though candidates abundantly quali- 
fied have passed the examination. It isa petty 
meanness; but it is some satisfaction to see 
that the Democratic school-board is willing to 
compel white teachers thus to associate with 
black scholars, It was not always thus, 


«-+-The election of Dr. Buckley to the 
editorship of The Christian Advocate is being 
justified by the event. He says of his paper: 
‘It will not use cant and it will not be irrev- 
erent.’’ We notice how admirably, in answer 
to an inquirer, asking the meaning of ‘‘ unc- 
tion’’ and ‘‘ unctuous,” he rebukes the cant 
which makes a boast of the quality. 

- We understand that Governor Murray, of 
Utah, refuses to certify to the election of Mr. 
Cannon as the delegate in Cougress from that 
territory, on the ground that he is not acitizen 
of the United States. Mr. Cannon is a Mormon 
polygumist, having four wives, and his pres- 
ence in Congress as a delegate is a disgrace to 
the nation. 

-The retirement of Governor Foster, of 
Ohio, as a candidate for the United States 
Senate from that state leaves the way entirely 
¢ car for Seerctary Sherman. We have believed 
from the first that, if not retained in his present 
position, he should be returned to the Senate 
He is emive:tly qualified for either office. 

«++» We know—for The Herald and Presbyter 
tells us—just why the Cumberland Pres 
byterians cannot be received injo the Presby- 
terian Alliance. it is because they hold to 
election because of good works, while the 
orthodox doctrine is election unto good works. 
That is very important. 

.-Catholic Sabbath have some 
what more miscellaneous libraries than Pro- 


Schools 


testant schools. The Catholic Review says that, 
‘as a rule, you will find Bulwer, Scott, and 
Dickens, perhaps Thackeray and George 


Eliot” fully represented in them. 

The Examiner and Chronicle is 
favor of a Pan-Baptist Congress. Of course, 
it isn’t. It says, contemptuousiy: “ What 
the good is of these world-wide palavers we 
don’t see with any sort of clearness.”’ 


not in 


.. Tennessee has five colored men in her 
new legislature, all of whom are Republicans, 
There is no good reason why the colored 
people should not have « fair proportion of 
the offices of the country. 

..In his diary, under date of July 4th,1831, 
John Quincy Adams wrote: “ This day oc- 
curred the death of James Monroe, after six 
years of penury and distress.” 

..For “Bishop Kerr,’’ on page 5, column 2 
of this issue read Bishop Aen. For ‘“ Binné” 
in the department of Missions, read Binud, the 
African river. 

-».Why is not B. G, Northrop, of Connect- 
leut, the proper man to succeed Dr. Sears in 
charge of the Peabody Fund ? 





NEW SUBSCRI PTION RATES. 


Every old subscriber can reduce his 
own subscription to Tue INDEPENDENT 
from $3.v0 per annum to $2.50, either by 
paying $5.00 for two years in advance or by 
asking some friend (not a subscriber) to join 
him, both paying $2.50 each, in advance, for 
one year; or, what is better, ask four others 
to join, making five in all, and get the paper 
for $10.v0, or 2.00 each. For further and 
fuller rates see prospectus, on page 25, 
There is scarcely a town or a village where 
would not attend the efforts of 
every one in thus seeking alike his own 
interest and ours. Try it, friends, one and 
all and make the club as a as possible. 


Publisher’ s Department. 


success 








Soorntne AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case, 
No remedy hare, Is Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Cou Sol lds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It ‘an old and tried friend 

always proves true. 








ann Rae from Patiute’ <4 
corner “Genal Street and and Broadway : “wnt other 
uce stocks in J 


uary, and 
dis a but a suits or a. in either ¢ the the ‘Men ‘s 
or ore Departments, the quantity exhibited in both 
our New York and Brooklyn warerooms is as large as 
it has oe Ly any time daring the past three months. 
New f. and new shapes are introdu r 
atock is 1-4 times larger than any other in Brook- 
lyn and twice as } large as any other in New York.” 


BEAUTY IN WOMEN. 


Women in our best society, women who value their 
reputation, will never resort to the vile cosmetics, the 
enameler's arts, or the poisonous paints that are used 
to cover the evidence of advancing age or lost attrac- 
tions. These artifices are so apparent to every one 
that the woman who resorts to them is openly jeered 
atand shunned by respectable people. What young 
man would care to kiss lips heavy with rouge, ora 
cheek whose damask coloring would be impaired by 
the impress? Many women suffer from rough and 
imperfect complexions, to their mortification, we 
know ; but it only aggravates the trouble to resort to 
such practices and leaves it incurable in the end. 
There are simple preparations for the complexion 
that will prove effective in removing blotches and 
freckles, and add aluster and softness to the skin. 
Ladies need an article on their dressing-table that 
softens and heals a sunburnt skin, that will freshen 
their complexions tn summer and remove that oily 
appearance, so objectionable. For this purpose 
“Champlin’s Liquid Peari" is probably the best 
known preparation to ladies. It has been on sale in 
our best drug stores for many years and has always 
proved a pure, unadulterated article. It is prepared 
with great care by a concern of high standing at 
Buffalo, N, Y,, who have always maintained the 
stander of the ingredients as first prepared. It has 
the endorsement of * born in pul chemiat and many 


of our soclety ladies, both in public and private life. 
it will be found as guaranter 


CABINET ORGANS. 


“Tae costliness of Pianos and the comparatively low 
rates charged for the most cor the great abinet Organs 
in giving the latter t test sale; and 
it ia a prevalent opinion that, of all home musical 
instruments, the Cabinet Orzan has become the most 
popaies. By many judges they are pronounced the 
at adapted to accompany the human voice, — 
larly on account of the support they give b: 
ing the tone to any required extent, | Bae ho ‘ding 4 
teh, from first to last. "he is a 
the relative merits of Piano- 
fortes are on by their tone- —py 5! capacit 
and best judges — not purchase a Piano which 
not give a prolon mged tone. 
There is probably no house engaged in the manu- 
facture of Cabinet Organs who have been more ener- 
tic in perfecti their instruments than Messrs. 
‘lough & Warren, roit, Mich. The prominent fea- 
ture in this Organ is the patent qualifying tubes, 
which are controlled in this country by this concern, 
and which adapt their instruments not only for par 
lors, but for churches, halls, etc., because of the ex- 
traordinary power produced by the action of the tubes 
on the reed tone, whereby an _ NS of the ca- 
pacity of two or three sets of reeds becomes equal in 
werand supe as to quality of — to Instru- 
ments with many more sets of reeds. grow 
ing demand for these instruments, both in Europe and 
America, is conclusive evidence of their superiority 
over every other make. In fact, it may be said that 
their merits have won for them the enviable distinc- 
tion of being recognized asthe standard instrument 
of highest rank wherever they have been introduced. 
Such organs as theirs are desirable additions to any 
community, and it will be wise In all who intend to 
purchase first-class Cabinet Organs to send for the 
instructive and interesting Milesiegted and Descrip 
tive Catalogues, which are mailed free to any address 
on application. 








A copy of Vick's INustrated Monthly Magazine is 
before us, a handsome pamphlet of thirty-two pages, 
that contains much interesting reading matter and is 
indispensable to all interest in horticulture. Rach 
issue contains a colored plate and many fine r. 
ings. This peagaine is siblished by James V we" 
Rochester, N. who ts known tn all sections br the 
country. Wiek's Floral Guide and Priced Catalogue 
for 1881," containing over a hundred pages, is now 
ready and will be sent by matl on receipt of ten cents. 
This “Guide " contains a most reliable description of 
seeds, bulbs, plants, and vegetables, and we think ft is 
the best catalogue ever issued, which is certainly high 
pr aise. Every one who ‘s tn the habit of ordering cata- 

omues shonl | send to Mr. Vick for this “ Floral Guide” 
atonece. Owing to Se Lp increase of business, Mr. 
Vick has ree = ed a large and handsome 
building, which is ne iy an ornament to the city of 
Rochester. Over two hy red persons are now work 
ing in this building, mailing catalogues, king, and 
getting ready for the busy season, which Treat 

the firstof January. Over a quarter of a mil 
alocnes have been printed, and they will be 
scores to every téwn a village in the country 
Attention is calléd to Se large advertisement of 
James Vick, on the cover. 





Tue Hartford Woven Wire Mattress is known the 
country over as superior in comfort and durability, 
and if any one wishes a good mattress, that will 
always keep ite shape and as elastic and flexible 
after fifteen years’ use as when first manufactnred, 
he has only to use a Hartford Mattress. For all in- 
formation, write direct to the Company, at Hartford, 
or inquire at any of the agencies, whose names are on 
the last page of the cover. 


————— 

LIMITED number of Atchison, To: ne, and Santa 
ye Ratlroad Sinking Fund Bonds, with forty years to 
run and bearing four and a haif per cent. Interest 
have been placed on sale inthe Boston market and 
are recommended to tnvestors by such well-known 
hanking-houses as Brewster, Basset & Co., Kidder, 
Peabody & Co., and Lee, Higginson & Co. Particu- 
ae regarding these bonds will be furnished on applt- 
cation. 





A DELIGHTFUL magazine for children and youngsters 
is The Nursery. a monthly pertodical intended f.r 
youngest readers and published by the Nursery Pub- 
lishing Company, of 96 Bromfield Street, Reston, 

ass. A picture of the first page of this magazine is 
represented on the 34 page of the cover, and if a 
apecimen copy is sent for we think The Nursery will 
aa fora year and will always be a welcome 
visitor 





Tue United States Electric Lightin Company. 
although a new corporation, is full of orders for their 
new dynamo-electric machines and electric lam 

and regulators. The company ts sure to attain a per- 
manent success under the management of such clear 
headed business men as Marcellus Hartley, D. Willis 
James, Henry B. Hyde, Anson Phelps Stokes, D. C. 
Wileox, D. B. Hatch, Charles R. Flint, and L. E. Curtis, 

a 


Tue advertisement of the vores house of O. D. 
Case's Sona, of 837 Broadway, will be noticed on page 
$1. A large and varied assortment of wall papers 
may be seen here, allof the most approved desi 

Spectal attention fs called to the Fire Screens, which 
all visitors admire and which make handsome and 
appropriate Christmas Presents. The designs of the 
Fire Screens are very artistic and the prices moderate. 

a 


CLark’s O, N. T. Spool Cotton has earned for itself a 


world-wide reputation, and ita increas sales attest 
its value and onprarsertty. It is manufactured by 
Geo . Clark & Brother, of 400 Broadway, this city 


this spool cotton when you are next out shopping. 
TT 


THE creat gifts, in inimitably superfine confections 
and chocolates, for select presents, put ap ind $1, $2, 28, 
$4, and $5 boxes. STEPHE WHITMA: Sox, south: 
west corner }2th and Market Streets, P Philadelphia. 
tlemen, Watkins, 241 F ‘Avenue. Established 
1840. Fine Custom Work a specialty 


A @oop Christmas Present for a gentleman is a 
and Cox, of 25 Maiden Lane, is the place to buy ‘a good 
one. 


Wang you vats Gf leave New York City, save Ba 





¥ shoes, of superior goaitty. for ladies and 








and 
Gran ete for > 1 te G 
ot afon | Hotel nearly — yh — 
gg Retvaarant supplied with 
oe Horse Cars. Stages and 


the 
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DISPLAY YOUR GOODS. 
Eveay merchant should study carefully the art of 


ve manner; for it is 
which Fe eee tad on of 


pave spe 





earless,liberal provision is made for literary, 
dramatic, - musical matters, ——— aad the 








A GRAND CHANCE FOR AGENTS. 


Assene the best seviows im Cite temne will be found 
a notice of ork political history, by 
Davis & e Wiltsle, No 3 Dey Street, New York. 
ik is of the utmos it importance to teachers 
and is eal very rapidly all “ the Cy 


ce 


Gra: 
This 


ts, 
rk, and the publishers you in the way 
table and penorable phe J Rog 


SEAL anagons. 


THE demand Sor Seal Secques m is very 
and it is reasonable, for ema em vy outside 





great ; 
garmest nt 44 lady that can compare with it or is more 
autiful or comfortable in cold, winter weather. 


houses in this line 


an, 
656 jon a creat dia this city. They 
lay of these de- 


and 4 at the very lowest price. 





Our readers may place im 


ne - —~ confidence in he 
goods house of Jo: 
good 


ing all orders. 





Jonzs of Binghamton, Binghamton, N. Y.—He pays 
the freight and still sells on trial 5-Ton Wagon Scales 
for $60. These are not a wood-lever humbug; but are 
all iron and steel, brass beam. No money asked till 
tested. Smaller scales at equally low prices. For 
free book address Jongs of Binghamton, Binghamton, 


————EEEE 
CERISEMAS PRESENTS 1! 


A. A. VANTINE & CoO., Nos. 827 to 881 Broadway, now 
open. Beautiful eae 5 for the Holidays. Japanese 
and Chinese curios jes’ Totlet 


uisi ws Pot- 
teries, Lacquers, Embroideries, Fane ~ ih. ns, gen 
uine Rugs of Persia and Turkey, ental Carpets, 
Portiéres, ete., etc. No trash. 


@oop sample of choice tea will be sent to sub- 
sorters of THE Ly ptm by the Great American 
qe Os.. Rhy eee te belakt Sh Hy get 1 

offer is ng & of answers from 
all's sections of the country. 





We recommend without hesitation the Baki 
Ay old established house of 
as being what housekeepers have so 
red—perfectly pure and entirely reliabie. 
se —ooe 


HATS. 
Bur your hats from Burke, 214 Bocateny. Style 


and texture unsurpassed. Give Burke a call. 
————k 


Pow- 
. Vv. 


Ir you wish to give a a present to a lady, ask 
Stephen F. Whitman & Son, Philadelphia, ex- 
press 6 box of choice candy. _ 


ART OF CORRESPONDENCE.—Exem: 
ters of noted men and women. gion 
he Publishers, DEMPSEY & 

) Ba 4 46 East 14th St., Union 1 Squ 





ed by let- 
Sold only 
ROLL, : Art Sta- 
, South 


INDIGESTION, ral debility rvous prostration, and all 
a of ganen debility relieved by taking MeEns- 
8 PEPTONIZ EF TONIC, only preparation of 
| rcontaining, tts > nutritious It is 
not a mere stimulant, like 
contains blood- —-~4 force generating, and life-sus- 
taining properties. Is invaluable in . feebled 
conditions, whether the result of ion, —— ous 
rostration, overwork, or acute diseases, ey 
resulting from pulmo’ mts. Cas 
& Co., Proprietors, ork. Sold > Pail 


TT 
“A STITCH IN TIME,” ETC. 


THE simple remedy of eos Citrate. of Magne- 
sia.” if taken when the first s 
stomach arise, will save the attent, ts ‘many cases, 
from an fliness that might uire a physician's attend: 
ance C serious trouble. “A stitch in time saves 
— it is truly so with these simple remed 
clally useful in the sudden ailments 
t is pat up dry, in wader, for the con- 
venience of the traveler, and will be found invaluable 
to all who once use ft. 


“HER FACE WAS HER FORTUNE” 


can be said of the woman who luckily used “ Champ- 
lin’s Liquid Pearl” in the first instance, and who 
found it harmless and to add that bloom and softness 
to the complexion 80 much sought after by the retined 
and elegant ladies of the land. It is made at Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 


——E 
A LADY’S WISE. 


“On! how I do wish my skin was as clear and soft 
as yours,” saida lady to her friend. “ You can easily 
make it so,” answered the friend. “How ’" inquired 
the first lady. “By using Hop Bitters, that makes 


pure, rich blood and eae pw | health. It did it for 
me, as you observe.” Read of it.—Cairo Bulletin. 


EKNAPP’S THROAT CURE 


“has given almost instantaneous relief in severe 
attacks of coughing one in shortness of breath.” 

Rev. E. @. bmg ‘atchez rag 4, Natchez, 
Miss. 35 ce Sresetets, or E. A. Ops, 100 Fulton 
Street, New. "York. 


THe usual propri 


Hazarp & 
@ ta. 














search out the re iuflammation and, . an 
the system, permanently cure the cold 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


NEW YORK BAZAAR, 


No. 18 WEST 14th STRE 


TOYS. 
FANCY GOODS, AND NOVELTIES. 


DOLLS A CIALTY. 
1S ape pesca 











=a SAN DONATO, 


Messrs. SYPHER & CO., No. 741 Broadway, 
nvite the public to inspect the objects of Art 
and Household Decoration just received from 
the sale of Prince Demidoff, at the Palace of 
San Donato, Florence. The collection includes 
many interesting articles of furniture having 

uliar histories, rare specimens of Cabinet 

York, Sévres, old Indian and Vienna Porce- 
lain, Textile Fabrics, and other decorative 
articles from this most famous sale of the 

od. . 


SYPHER & CO., 


741 Broadway, New York. 


MAC K’S 
Milk Chocolate, 


FOR THE NURSERY AND SICK-ROOM, 


far superior to anything of the kind ever put upon 
this market. Hospitais are using it and leading 
Physicians are recommending it. For the 
Family and Table Use it has no 
* eomparison. 


MACE’S MILK CHOCOLATE 


contains no grease, the oily oe in the cocoa butter 
and cream being neutralized by a process known only 
by the manufacturers. This preparation is positively 
le from selected Cocoa and Orange County 
Matin, = ey for immediate use by the addition of 
boiling w: Prepare each cup as desired and none 
will have to be thrown away. For Chocolate Cake 
and other confections it has no oe. Let your chil- 
dren spoon it outof the can, It is betterand purer 
than any candy. 


All leading grocers in the United States keep it for 


BASLEY & McALVANAH, 








MANUFACTURERS, 
181 and {83 Chambers St., N.Y. 
STEAMU-COOKED 


= | Bean Meal and Pea Meal. 


Meals are ready for immediate use and make 
a pm tn Soup in five to ten minutes. 

Under the eaten’ process — ed by us tn the ~~ 
paration of Beans and Peas, M, or woody fibe: 
#, entirely removed, leaving only the chociule Food 
8 pov be which we reduce ne Meal. 

a rich, nutritious, and healthy food, 
oan in —~! by weak stomachs and invaluable as 
a blood. Scrmer and builder-up of the system. The 
time ae in cooking dried Beans and Peas to a 
palatable and in the primitive 
method heretofore employed is saved by the use of 

ik als, and this fact alone makes 
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Mepat or ExceLience. 

Pea Meal, particularly desirable for thickening an; 
kinds of Sou ups; ‘or gravies, frying oysters, sca! 
lops, cutlets, ete. Sold by all Grocers at 20 cents per 
pound. 

Prepared under Letters Patent, dated May 13th, 1871). 


HAULENBEEE, 


170 Duane Street, N. Y. 


GROCERS’ OUTEITS 
Store Findings. 








Parties In want of complete or partial outfits, or 
any article to handle or display goods with, will do 
well to send to us fora catalogue and get our figures. 
Special estimates furnished to parties fitting up new. 
We have the most complete assortment of goods in 
this line in this country, including Canisters for Tea, 
Coffee, Spices, etc.; Coffee Mills and Scales of every 
make; Show Cases, Cheese Safes, Oil Tanks, and 
Cabinets, etc., etc., ete. SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


A. B. WOOD & CO.., 


2S and 30 West Broadway, New York City. 


A LARGE VARIETY OF 
GOLD, SILVER. DOO NTED. AND 


WALKING CANES. 


If you aon: wl a Cane, 
Call on mn Lane. 


TWENTY-FIVE. 





NUMBER 


LL 


For New Terms for 





1881 see page 26. 




















December 30, 1880,] 
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PURITY AND STRENGTH GUARANTEED. 


AN EXPERIENCE OF OVER THIRTY YEARS IN 
THE MANUFACTURE OF BAKING POWDER FOR 
USE IN MAKING SELF-RAISING FLOUR WAR- 
RANTS US IN OFFERING THIS AS A PERFECT 
BAKING POWDER. 


For Sale by all Grocers. 
GEORGE V. HECKER & CO., 
CROTON FLOUR MILLS, 208 CHERRY ST., N. Y. 


CANTRELL’S 
SHOE STORE, 


Fourth Avenue, cor. 20th St., 


NEW YORK. 


This establishment is one of the oldest and best 
known Shoe Stores in the city. Men's, Women's 
Youth's, and Children’s Boots and Shoes of all kinds 
and qualities and in the newest and very latest styles 
are here on constant exhibition. The business has 
been successfully conducted by CANTRELL for more 
than a third of a century. on the popular basis of 
“Fair Dealing, Good Goods. and Low Prices.” The 
best family trade is tfully solicited. Orders 
from the countrv will have the best attention. 


THORBURN'S SEEDS. 


Ocr General Catalogue of 
VEGETABLE, 
FLOWER, 
FIELD, ana 
TREE SEEDS 
for 1881 will be ready for mailing in Jan- 
uary. 


J. M. THORBURN & CO.,, 


15 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 
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0. D. CASE’S SONS, 


837 Broadway, 


NEW YORK, 


FIN E 


WALL PAPERS 


FIRE SCREENS. 
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THE INDEARENDENT 








BASSFORD, 


COOPER INSTITUTE. 


Preparing to REMOVE uptown, we will (com- 
mencing Monday morning, December 13th) sell off our 
whole stock of Housefurnishing Goods, Cutlery, 
Silverware, Glassware, China, Crockery, Tableware, 
Brass and Copper Goods, and everything for the 
house and table, all new and all most appropriate 
and useful GIFTS FOR THE HOLIDAYS, at greatly 
reduced prices; in addition to which reduction in 
price a discount of TEN PER CENT. will be taken off 
EACH PURCHASE. Come early, to avoid the crush. 
Goods will be promptly packed and delivered free. 
All of this immense stock will be sold off here at an 
advantage to buyers equivalent to breakage and cost 
of removal. 


EK. D. BASSFORD, 


Ceoper Inatitute, Corner Eighth Street and 
34 and 4th Avenues, New York City. 


DIAMONDS, 


Waltham Watches, Rich Jewelry. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 
ONLY STORE, 171 BROADWAY, 
Corner Courtlandt Street. N. Y. 








THE “OLD RELIABLE” 
UNIVERSAL 
Clothes Wringer. 


Improved with Rowell’s Double Cog-Wheeis on both 
ends of each roll. 


OVER ONE MILLION SOLD! 
and now in use, giving “ Universal” satisfaction. 
EVERY WRINCER WARRANTED. 
Be sure and inquire for the * UNIVERSAL.” 


ott by the Principal Dealers in Hardware 
d House-Furnishing Goods everyw ‘ 


Metropolitan Manufacturing Co., 


32 Cortlandt Street, New York. 








WATCH BUYERS, ATTENTION. 


The celebrated Borel and Courvoi 
sier Watches were awarded the first 








making. 
So numbers are in use on the prin- 
railroads the coun Asa 
guaranty that ey are what we claim 
0! 


r them, we refer permission to 
the dealers named below, who have 


solé them for oe yoaes: 
. Brant, eirport, X- Y. G. W. eo. 
Soseph Moulton, Wortester, Mass. George Embre 





Booth & Son, Rochester, N. Y. 
E. D Dickinson, Buffalo, 6. Y. 
Valker, Buffal io, N. Y. 


oar 
E 
=e 
ita 
4c 


r, Providence, 
Caprese, New Milford, Conn. 
verthaud & Son, New Haven, Ct. 


X AOR By AS 


H. G. Hudson & Co., Amesbury, Mass. 


Brig dgepors, © Conn. Wan. kirk, Went, W. 


QUINCHE & KRUGLER, 
17 MAIDEN LANE, N. Y., Wholesale Agents for the United States 











KIDNEY DISEASES, “An 


ATION 


ND ILES. 


and 
b f na tarouah tiem been cured, also Constipation, Eheumation, 
&e., which have distressed victims for years. ) tay ee ge 1 ve 
power. No longeruse sth wil be qucLly reenined. Gott but use na 


temedy, 
wil vend post paid. 
EEE. 
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and 53@6; 


Fiovur: 


Winter 


Double 


No. 2.. 


Wear 
White....... 
Amber ....-ce+-ceeecees oe 
Red Winter........--se0s: 
Milwaukee, Spring....... 





Good to Choice e 
Ex. Amber, Ind., 
Qhio, Ind., 
O. Red Hoop Ex. (Ship ay 
White Wheat Ex., O.,Ind 


Balt., ‘Alex., 
Richmond . 
Rre FLour: 
State... 
Pennsylvania ............. 
Corn MEAL: 
WeStell .cccccccccccecees 
Brandywine .........-+++++ 
Ce eee 


COFFEE. 


for Pearl. 


Wheat Seconds.. 
W. Ex. 


and in, Su 


Extras, Ohio, Ind. 


St. Louis Single Extras... 
St. Louis Double —- 
St. Louis Triple Extras. . 
Genessee Extra Brands... 
Winter Wheat, Patents.. 
White Wheat, Michigan. . 
City Mills, for West Indies 
City Mills, for Europe. . 
SOUTHERN FLOUR: 





— ‘ 


cones 1l$ @is 
Santos, Choice SNET.-+ cas euseaas qi 
ee ar — @ 
tains deed des 45 5beenn aes 2A @My 
I i kicint nas sitavinen ty eae 13 @17 
9 oi EAE, BPR SR, 14 @16 
TEA. 
ike sete teke 656 sebdebeaed +--3B0 @50 
Been ii SAORI I A @x0 
English Breakfast............+++++- 220 @i 
Uncoloreddapan.......... seeceeeee 20 @47 
SE Baoan 5408s thnds qeacee ouves 3 @% 
SUGAR. 
Raw.—Fair to prime Cuba ........... 74@ 7 
Harp.—Cuat Laaf..... cccrsccccccceces 10 @l 
Crashed.......c0- ed tee Ceue — @9% 
PGE < isc cepecnscsoc cess 10 @10 
GRAWULATED 0. ccccccccccccceccccccce 9}X@ 9 
Wuite.—Standard A, Grocers’........ 9A 
Steam ee Mixa sagkeecees 








MOLASSES. 

Cosa, Grocery Grades ..........-..++ nominal. 

66 Botling Grades. ..<..20-cccccces — @25 

New ORLEANS, New Crop, Fanty...... 54 @55 

“6” @ood...... 47 (@53 

FISH. 

George’s Cod (new)....per qt). ‘7 $6 00 

Grand Bank Cod.............+++ 25 @ 4 50 

Mackerel, No. 1, Mass.......... 5 00 @16 00 

Mackerel, No. 2, poms Seer 6 00 @ 6 50 

Mackerel, No. 3, Mass.........- 5 00 @ 5 50 

Herring, Bealed.... ... per box.— 20 @— 2% 

SALT. 

Turk’s Islands.......... -per bush. 30@ 88 
Mediterranean............++-++++ 25 
Liverpool,Ground (200 lbs. )per cock 70@ 7% 
Liverpool, Fine, Ashton’s......... —@$2 50 
Liverpool, Fine, a rae eee 40 
Liverpool, Fine, Washiagton’s.... 30 
Liverpool, Fine, other brands... .. 80 


I 
GENERAL MARKET. 
ASHES.—We quote 5@53 cents for Pot 


FLOUR, MEAL, Eno. 


Sour Extras.. 
No. 2... 
Superfine .........+++ cece 
State Extra Brands...... ° 
State Fancy Brands....... 
Western Spring Wheat Ex 
Minnesota Clear,......... 
Minnesota Straight........ 
Minnesota Patents........ 
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1 

19% @1 

Pea 180 @1 
White IGN OG cvcsccccsevece 1 90 @ 2 00 
We orcs cxcucsassccéve 175 @ 1 80 

PROVISIONS. 
Pork : 

TE vciccnen ngeae $14 00 @$14 25 
Bextra Prime..occcecscee: 11 00 @ 12 00 
Pi rdecivecevtsccese - 400@14 0 











HALL, ELTON & Co., 


Electro-Plated Ware, German Silver and Britannia Spoons. 
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Bacon : 

WERtRER 600s cece! vive ssvveee's $7 25 @$7 60 

SS ssnteobe 7 374@ 7 60 
Cut MEatTs: 

Smoked Hams. . 1@— 9 

Smoked Shoulders ........-. si@— 6 

Smoked Strips..... Feoee © onli @— 12 
LarpD: 

Western, per 100 Ibs......... $8 95 @ 9 00 

pe OR 4 eeeee 890 @ 8 URG 

ER SO ae 910 @9 45 

CATTLE MARKET. —Reet Cattle.— 


Poor to good, 64@8 cents per Ib., to dress 
54@55 lbs. to the gross cwt.; prime and 
choice, 8}@10} cents. Calves, 44@8 cents 
per lb.; Grassers, 2}@2} cents. Sheep and 
Lambs firm at 54@6% cents per Ib. for the 
former and 64@7 cents for the latter. Hogs 
were steadier at $4.90@$5.10 per 100 lbs. 


WOOL. 
American X to XXX..........+- sehen 47 @52 
PI ct occecsvevéctecctheedebeveault %1 @50 
ere ere 154 @363 





COUNTRY PRODUCE MAREET. 
BUTTER. 


State, Creamery, fair to cnoice ........ 25 (@?4 
State, pails and tubs, prime to fancy, ..26 @28 
State, tubs, inferior............csee06- 24 (24 
Western, Dairy, choice to fancy....... 21 @2%5 
Western, Factor y, fair to choice....... 14 @22 
CHEESE. 
State, Factory, fancy.........eseeeeeee 124 @13 
State, Factory, goodtofine..........:. 11 @12 
Western, Factory, choice............+. *18y 125 
Western, Factory, fairtc prime....... 10 (@i2 
EGGS. 


Long Island, New Jersey, and near-by 83 “34 


State and Pennsylvania. ........+.+++ 81 @82 
Western and Canadian............++- 26 @31 
POTATOES. 

POTTER .« -ccccceessse per | bbl ..$1 37 @8l 75 
Early Me eeiec ives 20 @2%5 


* FRUIT.—DOMESTIC GREEN. 
Apples, per bbl $1 50@$2 25 
Copa herstee, Cape Cod, per bbi., 

UUINRs 60.005 0+ 0200 00005005 sana 7 00@ 8 00 
Cipmbertios. fair to good, per bbl. 6 00(~ 6 75 
‘Cranberries, Jersey,fancy,perbox. 2 00@ 2 25 
Cranberries, Jersey, prime, ‘“ 1 75@ 1 87 





GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 









Per To, 
Guano, Peruy’ n, rectified, 9.70 p.c. 69 00 @70 
8.40 “ 51 00 @52 
Guano, Standard or Guanape 
(2,240 BB.) . 002 -eeeeeee -53 00 @54 00 
Lister Bros. Standard Superphos- 
phate of Lime............ 37 00 @40 00 
Lister Bros. Am. Dissolved Bon2.32 00 (85 00 
Bone Flour ........3 26 00 (@39 00 
sd Bone Meal........ 84 00 (36 50 
“ Ground Bone...... "81 00 (38 50 
- Crescent Bone...... 27 50 @30 00 
Homestead Soper »hosphate 
(Michi n Carbon Works) 40 00 
Homestead Reacts Grower 
(iehigen Ons Carbon Works) 60 00 
Banner Raw Bone Flour 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 45 60 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lots less 
GRAM GOPEDEE, 0 0.00000 02004-0008 45 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load lots) 40 00 
Soluble Pacific Guano........... 45 00 
Bone, ground fine, «verage...... 28 00 @30 00 
‘dissolved, high grade. . 2% 00 (2 00 
German Potash’ Salts, ainit..... § 50 @ 9 00 
Plaster, per ton (2,000 Ibs.). . -- 7% @8 00 
Muriate of Potash (60 p. c.), per 
RR aide day 17% @187 


Sulphate of Ammonia, per 100lbs. 3 75 @ 4 00 


Dried Blood, pes we einai deiihs el — @ 2 37 
Chas. H. North & Co., Animal 
Dust Fertilizer............. 85 00 
Baugh’s Raw Bone Snperpbor 
phate, per 2,000 Ibs......... 85 00 
Baugh’s Twenty- ‘five Dollar Phos- 
phate, per 2,000 _ er 25 09 
Baugh’s Warranted Pure Bone 
Meal PROOO INS... .0000008 85 00 
Baugh’s xport Bone, per 2,000 
beneee ones e86edsbocccnvess 81 00733 C0 
Quaker City Phosphate......... 85 00@28 60 
Allen’s Phosphate..... edpesoces 35 0O@3S 60 
Soluble Marine Guano.......... 45 00@48 04 








M. H. MOSES & 0... 


75, 77, 79, and 81 VESEY ST. 
TEAS, COFFEES, 
FANCY AND STAPLE 
GROCERIES. 


SEND FOR PRICE-LIST. 


SPECIAL PROPOSITION! 
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IMPORTERS, 
31 and 33 VESEY 8T.. 
P.-O. Box 4235, New Yors. 








BARL yA {RBIGe BLUE, 
Rest quality WAST and most liberal measure. 
Proprietor 
23 § Soreh Second Street. Philadelphia. 





"a 
VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO., 





10 Fulton and 16 and 18 Duteb Streets, New York 


First-Class Printers’ Materials. 


Slat” Cc . 
e.. a pg ms Chases, 
for Machinists.” 
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ee 
$6,831,450 worth of United States registered The Bowery National Bank has declared | °¢®*- Per annum, payable March and September; 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO. 


RUCS. 


Are offering a large variety tn sizes and prices, 
suitable for HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


Antique Persian, Black Bear Skin, 
Merzapore, Kilem, 
Daghistan, Relievo, 
Ahloowalia, Tanjore, 
French Rugs, Imitation, Daghistan 


Smyrna 4 


A fine stock of 
INDIA 
WHOLE CARPETS. 
English and American manufacture 


Axminsters, Wiltons, Brussels, 
Tapestries, and Ingrains. 


Also a large line of supertor quali 


ENCLISH FELT CRUMB-CLOTHS, 


Sheepskins, Door-ats, etc., etc. 


BROADWAY & (9th ST. 


Financial, 


Persian, 








MONETARY AFPAIRS. 


MONEY MARKET.—Money has been 
more freely offered and = at lower 
rates, The first of the week rates 
ranged from 1-16 to 1-64 per cent. 
honus and 6 per cent. interest; but 
fell off later on, and the closing rates were 
5 per cent. on Governments and 6 per cent. 
for stock collaterals, with exceptions at 8 and 
4percent. Mercantile paper is quiet and 
rates are nominal. Double-named currency 
paper is quoted at 54 to 7 per cent. and 
single-name 6 to 9 per cent. for good and 
first-class. Foreign exchange firm and 
higher. Posted rates, 4.804 and 4.834. 
Prime commercial bills, 4.78} to %. Conti- 
nental exchange firm 

THE STOCK MARKET has been strong 
and active during the past week. Favor- 
able reports of the earnings of the railroads 
and the easier condition of the money mar, 
ket made a demand for stocks, and, as there 
was little disposition on the part of holders 
to sell, it required advanced rates to draw 
them out. The advance for the week was 
from 1 to 12 percent. New York Central, 
Lake Shore, Wabash, Union and Central 
Pacific, Michigan Central, Chicavo and 
Alton, Ches, and Ohio, Erie, Northwestern, 
and Rock Island were particularly active 
and advanced, on account of large pur- 
chases for longaccount. Sales at the Board 
this week amounted to 1,916,468 shares, 
against 2.503.076 last week and 2,615,983 
for that ending on December 11th. 

RATLROAD BONDS have been unusu- 
ally active and have advanced from 1 to 8 
per cent. The demand, has been createst 
for all issues of Northwest and St. Paul, 
Texas Pacifics, Kansas Pacific consols, 
Boston Hartford, and Erie firsts, Erie 
seconds, Ches. and Ohio purchase money 
ponds have been advanced to 110, Same Co.’s 
series A to 1024 and interest. Canada 
Southern firsts sold to 1044; Denver and 
Rio Grande firsts, 115$; Metropolitan firsts, 
107. A $3,652,000 6-per-cent. loun of the 
Missouri Pacific Railway was put on the 
market last week, and the whole amount 
was taken in a single day, principally for 
foreign account. 

GOVERNMENT BONDS are firm at 
steady quotations both here and in London. 
The Secretary of the Treasury has directed 
that the January interest on the public 
debt be paid on and after the 28th inst. 
During the past month between three and 
four million of 6-per-cent. bonds of 1880 
have been purchased. This leaves about 
eight millions, falling due December 31st, 
to be redeemed, Itis estimated that ouly 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


4-per-cent. bonds are held by foreigners, out 
of a total issue of $528,100,950; and of the 
$170,280,000 worth of 44-per-cents. but 
$5,187,550 are held abroad. Of the bonds 
held in this country 199-10 per cent. are 
held in the Eastern States, 64 4-10 in the 
Middle States, 14 2-10 in the Western States, 
and 3 5-10 per cent. in the Southern States. 

The following were the closing quota- 
tions of Government bonds: 


Unitec States sixes, 1580, reistered. 


eee Asked. 
United States sixes, 1890, coupon..... 1 


United States sixes, 188!. registered... 101 101 
United States sixes, 1881, coupon. . 1m loan 
(United States fives, 1881, registered 191 101% 
United States fives, 1841, coupon «- 10156 1146 
United States 444s. 1901 registered 111% 112 
United States 4442, 1891. coupon 111% 112 
Onited States fours, 1007. registered 112% 112% 
Cuited States fours, 1907, coupon. 118% 11d 
United States currency sixes, 195 . 130 

United States currency sixes, 1806 131 

United States currency aixes, 1807 132 - 
United States currency sixes, 1808 13% - 
United States currency sixes, 1890 1s - 


BANK STOCKS8.—Bids for bank stocks 
are: America, 140; American Exchange, 
123. Butchers’ and Drovers’, 100; Central 
National, 125: Chase National Bank, 142; 
Chatham, 110; Chemical, 1,741; City, 200; 
Citizens’, 111: Continental, 118; Corn Ex 


| change, 150; First Nationa], 600; Fourth 


National, 119; Fulton, 1385; Fifth Avenue, 
325; German-American, 89; Hanover, 121; 
Importers’ and Traders’, 218; Irving, 180; 
Leather Manufacturers’, 160; Market, 120; 
Mechanics’, 150; Mechanics’ Banking Asso 
ciation, 70; Mechanics’ and Traders’, 1024; 
Mercantile, 103; Merchants’, 130; Metropol 
itan, 150; Nassau, 100; New York, 140; 
New York National Exchange, 100; Ninth 
National, 107+; Park. 141; Phenix. 101; St 
Nicholas, 115: Tradesmen’s, 110; Union, 
148. 

FINANCIAL ITEMS. — Messrs. Fisk 
& Hatch, No. 5 Nassau Street, New 
York, will give receipts to holders of twen- 
ty or more of the coupons due January Ist, 
1881, of the following railroad bonds, if 
left with them immediately, and checks 
payable January 3d will be ready for de- 
livery December 31st: 


Central Pacific Railroad of California. . $26,888.10 
Weatern Pacific Ratlroad.............. . 2,624.00 
California and Oregon Ratiroad.. 6,0100,000 


Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Purchase. 


money Funding Bonds.. 2,350,000 
New York, Woodhaven, and Rockaway Rail 
GORGE. coccccsces 1,000,090 


The Iron Steamboat Company is attract- 
ing the attention of investors and the par- 
ticulars regarding the Company are read 
with interest by the traveling public. For 
the coming summer the Company will have 
in readiness a fleet of absolutely safe iron 
steamboats, which will have the exclusive 
right to convey passengers from New York 
to the Iron Pier at Coney Island and in 
connection with the Erie and Pennsylvania 
Railroads. Two million dollars’ worth of 
the stock, in shares of $100 each, have 
just been placed on the market, full partic- 
ulars of which will be read in another col- 
umn. 

D. A. Easton, formerly a Congregational 
clergyman, has established himself at the 
well-known banking-house of Boody, Mc- 
Clellan & Co., 58 Broadway, and makes a 
specialty of first-class city and county bonds. 

DIVIDENDS.—The Mechanics’ National 
Bank has declared a dividend of 4 per cent., 
payable Jan. 3d. 

The Bank of New York has declared a 
devidend of 4 per cent., payable Jan. 3d. 

The Market National Bank has declared 
a semi-annual dividend of 4 per cent., pay- 
able Jan. 3d. 

The Metropolitan National Bank has de- 
clared a semi-annual dividend of 5 per cent., 
payable Jan. 3d. 

The Continental National Bank has de 
clared a dividend of 3} per cent., payable 
Jan. 3d 

The Chatham National Bank has declared 
a semi-annual dividend of 3 per cent., pay- 
able Jan. 3d. 

The Fourth National Bank has declared 
a dividend of 8% per cent., payable Jan. 3d. 

The National Shoe and Leather Bank. has 
declured a semi-annual dividend of 4 per 
cent., payable Jan. 3d. 

The Phenix National Bank has declared 
a dividend of 8 per cent., payable Jan. 3d. 

The Irving National Bank has declared a 
dividend of 4 per cent., payable Jan. 3d. 

The National Butchers’ and Drovers’ Bank 
has declared a dividend of 3} per cent., 
payable Jan. 3d. 

The Marine National Bank has declared 
a dividend of 4 per cent., payable Jan. 8d. 

The Central National Bank has declared 
w divideid of 4 per cent: payable Jan: 3a, 





a dividend of 5 per cent., payable Jan. 3d. 

The Montauk Fire Insurance Company 
has declared a semi-annual dividend of 5 
per cent., which is now payable. Daniel F, 
Fernald, formerly of the Pheenix, is presi- 
dent and Gilbert C. Halsted is secretary of 
this company. 

The North River Savings Bank has de- 
clared its 30th semi-annual dividend. It is 
at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum. Its 
surplus now amounts to $115,000 over lia- 
bilities. 

The Lake Shore and Michigan Southern 
Railroad Company bave declared a 4-per- 
cent. dividend, payable February 1st, 1881. 





FIN ANCIAL. 


Chesapeake and Ohio 


RAILWAY BONDS. 


New York, December 24th, 1880. 

The price of the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 
PURCHASE MONEY FUNDING BONDS has this day 
been advanced to 110 and accrued Interest. 

These bonds, amounting tn all to only $2,350,000, are 
a strictly first lien on the whole vast property, on 
which has been expended to this date upward of 
$50,000,000, with improvements of great imporiance 
now in progress. They are. on this account,a per 
fectly safe bond for investment of trust funds or for 
reinvestment of United States Fives and Sixes, now 
maturing. 

The price of the SERIES A BONDS of the same 
Company is also advanced this day to 102% and 
accrued interest. 

The improvement in the business and earnings of 
the road during the past year has been wonderful, 
considering that none of its Western rail connec 
tions have, as yet, contributed to its traffic. These 
will be adding largely tothe business revenues of 
the road after a few months, as they are rapidly ap 
rproaching completion. 

The earnings for the past eleven months this year 
are as follows 





For eleven months in 1880 
“ “ “ 1879. 


Increase In 1880... 


$2,439,600 52 
. 1,755,288 24 


$683 802 2 2 


During the first six months tn 1831 the direet con 
nection to Louisville, via the Elizabethtown, Lexing 
ton, and Big Sandy Railroad, will be completed ; also 
the connection to Columbus, Ohio, via the Scioto Val- 
ley Railroad ; also the extension down the peninsula 
to Newport News, while other connections of great 
advantage are in process of arrangement. 

The Hen of the A bonds will extend over the Penin- 
sular Extension, while they have the same lien on the 
matin line asthe B bonds. Their interest is payable 
and has always been paid fn gold coin. We consider 
them an excellent investment. 

Considering the great improvement tn this property 
and the prosperity opening before it in the imme 
(Mate future, there is no doubt that the holders of the 
“B” bonds, now selling at 79,and of the Currency 
bonds, now selling at the very low price of 49, will 
receive their interest (now being paid in preferred 
stock) in money, fn strict accordance with the tern’, 
made when the Company was reorganized, while the 
preferred stocks which they now receive will steadily 
increase in value. 

It would be well for holders of all the junior secur- 
ities, including the common stock, to remember that 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway, as a great East 
and West trunk line, which it will so soon become, 
will have an earning capacity far exceeding its re- 
quirements for interest on all the bonded debt of 
the Company. 

The Purchase Money Funding Bonds and the A 
Bonds, amounting together to only $4,350,000, have 
always paid their interest promptly fn cash, and are 
both a sure investment for the future. 

The amount required to pay the annual interest on 
these bonds, when all sold, will be *261,000, while the 
net revenue the last fecal 5 , Without any rail con- 
nections West, was $709,600.54, out of which was ex- 
pended for new steel rails and fastenings $230,321.99. 
During the next few month: the motive power and 
equipment will be largely increased, and the remain. 
ing balance of the fron track --some seventy miles— 
will be relaid with steel. “This will be necessary in 
order to prepare the road for the immense additional 
tonnage which will offer as soon as the Elizabeth. 
town, Lexington, and Big Sandy Railroad is com- 
pleted and the Scioto Valiay Railroad connection is 


_— FISK & HATCH. 





ELIZABETHTOWN, LEXINGTON, AND 
BIG SANDY RAILROAD 


FIRST MOSTGAGE BONDS. 


New YorK, December 27th, 1880. 


The Elizabethtown, Lexington, and Big Sandy Rail- 
road is the connecting link between the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Railway and the West and Southwest. 

Occupying this commanding position, it is assured 
of a large and lucrative business from the date of its 
completion. The great business centering at Louis- 
ville will embrace this short outlet to the sea; while 
the cotton of the Southwest, the tobacco, hemp, and 
live-stock products of the rich blue-grass regions of 
Kentucky will find by this route their natural outlet 
to the markets of the East. 

At Lexington, Ky., the E. L. and B.S. R. R. will con- 
nect with the Cincinuati Southern and Kentucky 
Central, north to Cincinnat! and south to the cotton- 
fields of Tennessee and Mississippi; while the Far 
West and Southwest to the Pacific Coast will, in time, 
contribute to the traffic of the Chesapeake and Ohio 
route to the sea, in which this is an important link. 

This road will be completed by June next, the neces- 
sary means for its completion being already provided. 

The bonds are of the denomination of $1,000 each, 
secured by a strictly first mortgage on theentire prop- 
erty of the Compan"; principal an:! interest payable 

im this city in gdld Gein ; interest at the rate of six pei 





[December 30, 1880. 








principal due March 1st, 1902. 
We now have in our hands a Itmited amount of the 
bonds for sale at 9714 2~ * accrued interest. 
The amount +f .uds authorized is 
/ whe 4 pomaaerd Tg 
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FISK & HATC Hi. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 
Bills of Exchange on Creat Britain 
ireland, and France. 

ISSUE 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS, 


AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


G PER CENT, QUARTERLY COUPON BOxDS, 


SECURED BY 

First—The direct obligation of leading railroad com- 
panies. 

Second—The capital stock of the Railroad Equipment 
Company, which pays dividends of 10 per 
cent. per annum. 

Third—ABSOLUTE OWNERSHIP OF THE ROLLING 
STOCK VEST<D IN THE BONDHOLDER 
UNTIL FULLY PAID FOR. 

Car Trust Securities have been for many years a 
favorite form of investment in the conservative Phil- 
adelphia market, and there has never been a case of 
default, even during and after the panic of 1873. 
The bonds have, in addition to the ordinary Car 
Trust Security, the absolute pledge of 


The Railroad Equipment Company. 


We unhesitatingly recommend them as absolutely 
saf 


CLARK, POST & MARTIN, 


NO. 34 PINE STREET. 


~ ROBINSON 
Consolidated Mining Co., 


OF COLORADO. 
CAPITAL, $10,000,000. 200,000 SHARES. 


Presiwent, GEO. D. ROBERTS. 
Vicr-Presipent, GEO. B. ROBINSON. 
Secretary, D. F. VERDENAL. 
TreEasuRER, 8. V. WHITE. 


OFFICE : 
No. 115 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


IRON SILVER MINING CO., 


OF COLORADO. 
Capital, $10,000,000. 
500,000 SHARES, 
FULL-PAID AND UNASSESSABLE. 


GEORGE D. ROBERTS, President. 
D. F. VERDENAL, Secretary. 
JAMES D. SMITH, Treasurer. 


OFFICE : 
115 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


~~ FOR SALE. _ 
40,000 Toledo City 


(Ohio) Refunding Sixes, due A - 56 ane 5 years from 
Dp. A. EASTON, 


No. 58 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
AT BOODY, McCLELLAN & CO., BANKERS. 








~ Parties Desirous of Dealing in 


STOCKS 


will do well to write -. | on on the old Banking 


HOWES s COMPANY, 


11 WALL STREET, N. Y. 
(Formerly HOWES & MACY). 
transacts a ah, Stock Commission 


This house 
with ve Hy ~ 
bs sihowed 0 RS ar até per cent., payable 
on demand. 


J. & W. SELIGMAN & CO., 
BANKERS, 

BROAD STREET, NEW YORK, 

Te RAC ie a uae 





EG 
AND  CALIFORS 


COPPER KNOR ane CO. 


MINES, GAP CREEK, ASHE CO., N.C. 
Capital Stock, $500,000. Shares, $1 each. 





trars Trust Com 
G. B t, Presiden ; Wm Tee. Prest- 
Roien 
BM. tendent. 
OFFICE OF COMPANY, aROAT WAY, N.Y. 
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ese page 26. 
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OFFICES OF 
MAY & KING, 83 Broad Street. 
JAMESON, SMITH & COTTING, 12 Wall Street. 
SCOTT & LEAVITT. 2 24 Broad Street. 


We are authorized to > receive subscriptions for a 
limited amount (not exceeding $2,000,000) of the cap- 
ital stock of the 


IRON STEAMBOAT COMPANY 


in shares of one hundred dollars each. 

This Company ts bufiding and will have in readiness 
for the coming summer season a large fleet of iron 
steamboats, especially adapted for the requirements 
of passengers ; of great speed, constructed in the most 
substantial manner, non-combustible, and with nu“ 
merous water-tight compartments, which will render 
them incapable of sinking. Contrasted with the ord!- 
nary wooden steamboats, they cannot fail to com- 
mand, at highly remunerative rates, the patronage 
of the great majority of the traveling public. 

The Company has entered into contracts extending 
over a term of years, under which it has acquired the 
exclusive right to convey passengers from New York 
and its ‘vicinity to the Iron Pier at Coney Island, and 
a *imilar exclusive right to convey passengers to 
Coney Island in connection with one of the leading 
railroads to that place. In view of the vast number 
of people who visit this famous summer resort, it is 
evident that a line of steamboats possessing these 
exclusive privileges, constructed In such manner as 
to command the highest degree of public confidence, 
and furnished in response to an urgent public de- 
mand, must at once prove very profitable. 

The contracts already entered into will insure to 
this Company from the outset a business limited only 
by its capacity, and arrangements are in course of 
completion with the Erle and Pennsylvania Railroad 
Companies, under which it will acquire, in addition, 
a large and profitable excursion business. The Com- 
pany will extend its operations as rapidly as exclu 
s{¥e and profitable connections can be consummated. 

During the winter months it 1s the intention of the 
Company to utilize its boats in Southern waters, so 
far as they can be profitably employed. 

The Company is organized under the laws of New 
Jersey, and subscribers to the stock will incur no 
Mability beyond the obligation to pay the amount of 
thelr subscriptions. 

We recommend this investment as one promising 
large returns and well worthy the attention and con- 
fidence of the most careful investors. 

Fach subscriber will receive for every 81,000 of 
stock allotted and paid for first mortgage bonds of 
the Company (bearing interest at 6 per cent.) to the 
amount of $250. 

The terms cf the subecription are as follows: 

10 per cent. cn allotment; 

10 per cent. February 2d, 1881; 

10 per cent. March 24d, 1881; 

10 per cent. April 2d, 1881; 

10 per cent. May 2d, 1881; 
and the remainder in instaliments of notexceeding 10 
per cent. on twenty days’ notice previously given. 
Receipts will be given for each payment and the bonds 
and certificates of stcck will be issued upon the pay 


ment of the final installment. 

Subscriptions will be receiv ed at the offices of either 
of the undersi eed from December 28th inst. until 
January 12 ib 

MAY e KING. 83 Broa 
JAMESON | &¢ NOTTING. 12 Wall St. 
SCOTT & LE eee 24 Broad St. 
New York, Dec. 22d, 1880 


The undersigned, who are stockholders in and di- 
rectors of the Lron Steamboat i eek fully concur 
in the above statement and cordially recommend this 
rtock to persons seeking asafe and profitable invest 
ment: 

GEO. S. ScoTT, of Scott & Leavitt. 

Lewis MAY, of May & King 

Jad. ES D. SMITH, O Jameson, Smith & Cotting. 

J. OSPORN, of C. born & 
Wx. 1. Bute Tsk, ‘of Kennedy. . Hutchinson & Co. 
Joux Roacn, of John Roach & Sc 


, E. QuINCEY, of f Wm. Heath & Ce o., Bankers. 

W. FE. Connor. 

SAMt EL CARPENTER, of Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 
Rurvus Hatcn 

Capris. MEYER, 114 Duane St. 

J. B. Houston, President Pacific Mail Steamship Co. 


A. R. WHITNEY 
G. Mu. Er, fartdgeport, Conn. 
Eowaav Vicar. 
Caas. H. Cramp, of Cramp & Sons, Philadelphia. 


F. E. TROWBRIDGE, 


BANKER AND BROKER, 


No. § BROAD or 27 WALL Streeta, 
NEW YORK. 


Member of the New York Stock Exchange. 
A General Banking Business transacted. 


Secarities bought and seld on Commission, 
fer cash or on margin. 


Advances made on approved collateral at 
the market rate. 


Deposits received subject to check at sight. 


4-per-cent. interest allowed on all daily 
balances. 


Orders executed at London, San Francisco. 
Roston, Philadelphia, and Baltimore Ex- 
changes. 


- S.-M a7 York Weekly Financial Re- 
port is mailed free of charge on application. 


New York, New England, and Western 


INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


31 and 33 Pine St., New York; 19 Congress 
St., Boston; Union Building. Chicago. 
CAPITAL STOCK, $200,000. 

Offers to investors carefully-selected securities, 
bearing from 6 to 8 per cent. interest. Investment 
securities bought and sold on commission. Settle- 
ments made for holders of defaulted securities. Will 
act as agents in funding and reorgaiiizing debts of 
municipalities, railroad companies, and other corpo 
rations. Correspondence solicited. 

JOHN C. SHORT, President 
GEORGE W. DEBEVOISE, Vice-Pres. « “ew York. 


LUCIUS L. HUBBARD, Ass’t Vice Pres., Boston 
WILLIAM P. WATSON, Sec. and Treas.! Chicago. 


WESTERN FARM MORTGAGES. 
Hight Per Cent. 


INTEREST ou 4SaUTSED. 
NATIONAL BA K OF COMMERCE. 


ean 
Securi Large and Productive. 
In tea sca ee have made 3,960 without the 
oliar. Funds wanted teloan on first- 


XS & CO — pain ph- 
y Dick Sgn Hapager, 
Broadway, New Y 








tet t» J, 
Kansas; or HEN 








ileeitie Lighting Co, 


DYNAMO-ELECTRIC MACHINES 


AND 


Electric Lamps and Regulators, 


UNDER THE PATENTS OF 
FARMER. MAXIM, HETKEL, OLMSTEAD, 
OTHERS. 

CHARLES R. FLINT, President. 
MARCELLUS HARTLEY, Vice-President. 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, Vice-President, 
8. D. SCHUYLER, General Manager. 

L. E. CURTIS, Secretary. 
G. R. WILLIAMSON, Treasurer. 


AND 


TRUSTEES: 

CHARLES R. FLINT, MARCELLUS HARTLEY, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, D.C. WILCOX, 
LOUIS FITZGERALD. D. BR. HATCH, 
D. WILLIS JAMES, S. D. SCHU VLER, 
HENRY B. HYDE, G. R. WELLIAMSON, 
ROBERT B. MINTURN, THOMAS H. HUBBARD, 

L. FE. CURTIS. 
HIRAM 8S. MAXIM, Mechanical and Electrical En- 

gineer. 

Prof. MOSES G. FARMER, Consulting Flectrician. 





VOLTAIC-ARC LIGHTS, single and in series, and 
INCANDESCENT LIGATS may be seen in operation at 
the Equitable Building, 


120 Broadway, New York City. 


Business Office, Room M, Equitable Building. 
City Factory, No. 414 Sixth Avenue. 


CINCINNATI | 


NORTHERN RR 


FIRST MORTGAGE 
Gold Gs, 


FORTY YEARS TO RUN. 
With Provision for Registration. 


We offer these securities after a careful examina- 
tion, and consider them very desirable for investors. 
Further information will be furnished by 


CHAS. A. SWEET & CO.,, 
BANKERS, 
No. 40 State Street, Boston. 
$5,000 REWARD 


IS OFFERED BY THE AMERICAN HUMANE ASSO- 
CIATION for the best improved CATTLE-CAR, thus 
showing the very great public interest in this import- 
ant subject. 


THE UNION LIVE STOCK FEEDING COMPANY, of 
No. 27 Union Square, New York, have secured the 
best, cheapest, and most practical . -Y~ for feeding 
and watering live stock on board the cars without 
unloading, which are readily and cheaply adapted to 
all stock-cars now in use, and, whe mm generally adopt 
ed and in use, will save millions of dollars ph 
to the steck-shipping industry, and all parties, ladies 
and gentlemen, who are interested in this at hu- 
mane work are poupecnses invited to call and ex- 
amine the operation and : pplication, and where the 
large profits arise from its use 

e company is offering a ‘limited portion of its 
stock at a price which promises a large return on the 
nvestment immediately guaran 





Utah and Pleasant valley Railway 


First Mortgage Seven per cent. Gold Bonds, 


principal and an me payable ! New York. Bonds 
mature 1908, issued at rate of fifteen thousund dollars 
per miles nine hundred thousand Getass covering 
road, equipments, and extensive coal-lands owned by 
the Company. oan iy 2 10 to 16 feet in thickness. 
acknowledged to be the bes per ,steam ogking. and 
domestic purposes in the West. fully com- 
powe, connecting with the Utah Southern at Prove. 

resent business Gemonstentos the fact that the road 
can earn ely in excéss.of its interest. Contract 
the Union fecibe for allcoal not wanted 
pe rposes. tle to coal-lands fs in the 

Platt, of f Xew York, Trustee. 

We offer, through Mesers. Sheldon & Wadsworth, 
No. 10 Wall St., the remaining three hundred thou- 
sand bonds at per and accrued interest. 

New Yor, Dec. Ist, 1880. 


H. P. DE snamnaiaia President. 





RICHMOND AND ALLEGHANY 
RAILROAD CO. 


FIRST MORTGAGE 7s, 


DUE 1920. 
COUPON —_ | cana. 
DESCRIBED BONDS A’ 


WE OFFER THE A AT 
PAR AND INTERES wits tet THE RIGHT TO 
ADVANCE THE PRI NOTICE. 


CLOSSON & HAYS, 


11 NASSAU STREET, 








‘Atchison, 
Topeka, and 
Santa Fe R.R. 


40-YEAR 
SINKING FUND 


4 |-2 per cent. 


BONDS. 


FOR SALE BY 
LEE, HIGGINSON & CO.; 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CO0.3 
BREWSTER, BASSET & CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


DIV. IDEND NOTICES. 





MANHATTAN Savines INSTITUTION, ‘ 
DECEMBER 27th, 1880. 


59th Semi-Annual Dividend. 


HE TRUSTEES OF THIS INSTITUTION HAVE 
declared interest at the rate of Five per Cent. 
per ahnum on sums of $500 and under, and Four per 
Cent. per annum on all larger sums remaining on 
deposit during the three or six months ehding on the 
first day of January next. Payable on and after the 

third Monday in January. 

EDWARD SCHELL, President. 
C. F. ALvorp, Secretary. 





N ORTH RIVER SAVINGS BANK, 
CORNER EIGHTH A UE and $47 STREET. 
THIRTIETi! SEMI- ARNO AL DIVIDE ND.-—The Trus 

tees have declared, out of the earnings of the past six 

months, a semi-annual dividend at the rate of four 
recent per annum onall sumsof $5and upward, 
ayable to depositors entitled thereto on and after 
anuary 17th, 1 
INTEREST NOT WITHDRAWN will be added to the 
prince ipal and draw interest from Jan. Ist 
DEPOSITS MADE on or before Jan. loth will draw 
interest from Jan. Ist. 
BANK OPEN daily from 104. M. to 3 P. m.; aise on 
Monday and “WILLIAM B. STAB from 6 to 8 o'clock. 


_ President. 
HENR Y V. PARSELL, Becre 





OFFICE OF THE CENTRAL PAC IFIC 
RAILKOAD oa No, 9 Nassau StT., New 
Ou Decemnber 23d, - ape coupons of the first 
mortgage bonds of ”. ACIF' R. 
ROAD COMPANY, the 
ROAD COMPANY, and A ing Cc ALEPORNIA AND ORE 
GON RAILWAY COMPANY, due January ist, 1881, 
Will be paid at the office of Fisk & Hatch, No. 5 Nassau 
treet. 

Holders presenting ten or more coupons will leave 
them for examination, in which case a receipt will be 
given and pay — {made on the following day. 

Cc. P. HUNTINGTON, Vice! President. 








he HE_CENTR AL) NATIONAL BANK OF 
THE CITY OF NE OK 
THIRTY-SECOND DIVIDEND. 
EW YorRK, December 23d, 1880. 
The Directors of this bank have this day declared a 
semi-annual dividend@of FOUR PER CENT. out of 
the earnings of the past six months, payable on and 
after January & 
The transfer-books will be closed from 8 P. M., 27th 
inst., until the mornin; 5 of January 12th, 1481. 
DWARD SKILLIN, Cashier. 





THE CHATHAM NATIONAL BANK, 
196 Broad 


New Yor! 
FIFTIETH DIV 
VHE DIRECTOKS OF THIS BANK HA 
declared # semi-annual dividend of THREE 3 
PER CENT., payable Jen. 8d, 1881, until which dafe 


the transfer hook will be we 
H. P. DOREMUS, Cashier. 





PENX MS NATIONAL BANK, New York, 
Directors of this Bank have 

this day ty SIVIDEND of THREE (3) PER 

CENT., payable on and after Jan. $d, 1881 

JOHN PARKER, Cashier. 





CONTINENTAL NATIONAL a > oF New York, : 


©. 15th, 1880. 
ORTY-FOURTH DIVIDEND.The Roara 
of Directors have this day ae clared a dividend of 
three and one-half per cent. (‘ payetie <a comatay Sd, 





1881, until which date > o Fane be 
closed D TATION. Seale. 

y ARINE NATIONAL BANK, 78 anv £0 
4 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, December 24 24th, 1880. 


A dividend of F 


JOHN D. FISH, Cashier. 
rT T (AL Bur H 4 7 
Nig IONA ‘i: Pe ¢ HERS A AND oP ROV- 
Aw of this Bank have this , 4 declared a 
dividend of THREE AND ONE-HALF (834) PER CENT. 
out of the earnings of the last six months, payable on 


and after January 34, 1881. 
an’ transfer books wil 





n closed until rd 
H. CHASE, Cashi 


M°RTS UK, _ FIRE a Ne RANCE COM. 
70 Broapway, Ww YORK, 22 Court 
St., BRookLyyx, Decembe P ioth, —The 
Directors have this day aodanad a semi-annual divi- 
dend of FIVE (5) PER CENT., payable on and af: De- 
cember 27th, at the Brockiyn office of the gompens. 
C. HALSTED, tary. 








w Youn, Nationa BaaE. } 


vident one Pe hase 


after Janua: 
on’ 4 HAMILTON, Cashier. 


Va P./- RD “OF 
day declared a 
java on and 

















21 
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Tur NaTionaL Park Bank or New York, : 
214 AND 216 Broapway, N. Y.. Dec. 21st, 1880. 


rae BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE 

this day declared a dividend from the earnings of 
the past six months of FOUR PER CENT. upon the 
capital stock of this bank, payable on and after Jan-' 
uary 3d, 1881. 


The transfer books will be closed until January 
5th, 1881. E. K. WRIGHT, Cashier. 


THE LAKE SHORE AND MICHIGAN SOUTHERN RaILway ) 

Co., TREASURER'S OFFICE, a CENTRAL DEPOT. > 

w YORK, Dec. 2ist, 1880. ‘ 

HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS of this Company 

have this day declared a DIVIDEND of FOUR 

PER CENT. upon its capital stock, payable on the 
first day of FEBRUARY next, at this office. 

The transter books will be closed at8 o'clock P. ™, 
on THURSDAY, the 30th inst., and will be reopened 
on the morning of Sarurday, he, Sth Oe O07 of February 
next. 








Treasurer. 
No, 964. 
be Manxer NATIONAL Bank, } 
RK, Dec. 2ist, 1880. 
HE BOARD oF DIREC TORS HA 
is day declared @ semi-annual dividend o' 


FOUR (4) PER c mate payable to shareholders on and 
after Jan. 83d, 
The ht Setes will remain closed until that 
date. . GILBERT, Cashier. 
FourtTa | NATIONAL BANK OF F THe sig 4 Sy Youx, t 
RK. 
THIRTY-FOU RTH Div Ti IEND, 
TAVHE DIRECTORS HAVE THIS DAY DECL ARED A 
dividend of THREE AND A HALF (34g) Per CENT., 
out of the earnings of the past #ix mont 
Pt able January 84, 1881. . Tranefer-books are clos 
Il! that date. ANTHONY LANE, Cashier. 
By ING NATIONAL BANK, ; 
Ew York, December 20th, 16:0, ‘ 
[PRE BOARD OF DIRECT yin HAVE 
this day declared a ae c FOUR (4) PEK 
CENT., payable on and after the third (8d) _- of Jan 
vary next, until which date the transfer-books will 
remain closed. GEORGE E. SOUPER, Cashier. 











THE NATIONAL Sues AND LEATHER Bayx. 
w Yor ny combos Stet, 1880. 
F: iFfTY- Fov RTH DIV ND.—The Direct- 
ors of this bank have Saas a SEMI-ANNUAL 
DIVIDEND of FOUR (4) PER CENT., noree January 
“. 1881, until which date the transfer. book will be 
osed. J. M. CRANE, Cashier. 


ee Waseomas, Bank, 
K, Deeembe: 1880. 
CENT. HAS 





DIVIDEND \ OF row RnR PER 
this day been Geogr payable to the stockhold- 
ers on and after the 84 of January, 1881. The trans- 
fer books will be closed until that a. 
WM. H. COX, Cashier. 
METROPOLITAN  NATIONA L BANK, 
: Seok a, December 21st, 1880. 
) 


The directors of this Bank have this day declared a 
semi-annual DIVIDEND of FIVE (5) PER CENT., pay- 
able Monday, January 3d, 1881. 

Transfer books will remain closed until 4th prox. 

G. J. McGOU URKEY. Cashier. 





‘HE BANK OF 


NEW YORK 
YORK, Dec. 


NE 
21st, 1880.—The Board of bi AEW, 
have this day declared a dividend of FOUR PER 
( ENT., payable on and after Jan. 

The transfer books will remain closed until Jan. 7th. 

R. B. FERRIS, Cashier. 

"METROPOLITAN ELEVATED RaiLway Co. “= 

a" . Once, o. 7] Broadway, 

RK, December 17th, 1880, § 
TH QUARTER LY DIVIDEND OF TWO 
A HALF (24%) PF on the capital 
stock of this Company will be paid. a the office o 
Central Trust Com ays . 15 Nassau Street, New 
York, on and after MO. DAY, “the 8d of January’, 1881 
to the stockholders of record on Thursday, the 238d of 

December, 1 ,atSr. u, 

The transfer- books ‘wit be closed on the 23d Decem 
ber, instant, at and remain closed till the 
morning of TUE Spay, ‘the 4th of Januar y. By order. 

JOHN E. BODY, Treasurer. 


QO ATESK OF STA RR-GROVE SILVER 
MINING CO,, No u St., cor. Wall St. 
New Yous) December 10th, 1880. 
DIVIDEND NO. 2. 

The Board of Trustees have this day declared the 
regular monthly “dividend of £20,000, being Cae pee 
Cent. on the capital stock of the company, or Ten 
cents per share, payable on the 30th inst., at this office. 

The transfer 8 will be closed from the 25tn to 

inclusive. JOHN R. BOTHWELL, Secretary. 

Ww. 8. CLARK, President. 


pas TRADESMEN’S NATIONAL, BANK. 
New York, December 17th, 180. 
A dividend of FOUR (4) PER CENT. wil) be paid to 
the stockholders of this bank on and after January 
3d, 1881. 











OL IVER FP. BERRY, Cash: er. 





METROPOLITAN Bu EVATED Rat way Co.,) 
Treasure ak No. 71 Broadway, 
New York, Dec. 17th, 1880." \ 
HE COUPONS OF THE HALF-YEAR- 
LY interest on the First Mortgage Bonds of thix 
Company will be paid at the office of the Central Trust 
Company, 15 Nassau Street, nee York, on and after 
the @ January next. JOHN 
OHN E. "ROY, Treasurer. 


Wraerenn U NION TELEGRAPH COMPANY, / 
New York, Dec. 8th, 1880. 


DIVIDEND NO. 54. 

The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly 
dividend of ONE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. upon 
the capital stock of this Company from the net carn 
ings of the three months ending December 3ist 
instant, payable at the office of the Treasurer, on and 
after the 15th day of January next, to shareholders of 
record on the 20th day of December instant. 


The transfer-booke will be closed at 8 o'cleck on the 
afternoon of the 20th day of December instant, and 
opened on the morning of the (7th day of January 
next. RE H. ROCHESTER, Treasurer. 





OREGON RAILWAY AND NAVIGATION COMPANY, } 
No. 20 Nassau 81T., New York, Dec. 15th, 1880. § 


HE COUPONS DUE JAN, ist, 1881, OF 
the bonds of the Oregon Railway and Navigation 
Company will be paid at maturity by the Farmers’ 
Loan and Trust Company. No. 26 Exchange Place, 
New York City. 
HORACE WHITE, Treasurer. 








SAFE AND PROFITABLE INVES | PMEY TS. 


SEIGHT & NINE PER GENT. GUARANTEEDO 


BY THE 


WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE COMPANY, 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 
First Mortgages upon Improved Productive Farms in the best localities 


inthe West. Coupon Bonds Cuaranteed. 


day of maturity in New York. 


agdiedann an which affords a tyt 
gaarantee tee absolute ee 
Send for Circulars, refe: 


¥F. M. PERKINS, © soe vem ggea 
J.T. WARNE, Vice-President. 


ute inves 


demand for funds is giving us a pieeae surplus of the ve 
unity f ior and ¢ 


‘. F. HART Auditor. 
L. H, PERKINS, Seo’y. 


interest and Principai paid on 


choicest Eight and Nine Per Cen 

iscrimination. We take ne tx | 
every dollar. We solicit corresponden 
ments. 


C. W. GILLETT Treasurer. 
3. W. LATHROP, Gen’! Agent 


only the best, ana 
ce. 








THE STOCK 


or THE 


Central Pacific Railroad Co. 


New Yorn, Decewitn 28p, 1880. 

In connection with our occasional Circulars, designed to givé Information about Railroad Bonds, we propose 
to issue, from time to time, short statements relative to dividend paying rallroad stocks, which may be selling 
at such comperatively low prices as to excite attention and elicit inquiries from investors. 

As many of the stocks of the great roads formerly selling below par have, within a short time, reached very 
high figures, investors are naturally looking to dividend-paying railroad stocks, which are still selling below 
par with great interest, as affording the opportunity for realizing a larger income, and, if the earnings are such 
as to warrant an expectation of regular dividends, giving promise of a rise In mar&et valine. 

This Cirenlar will be devoted to the stock of the Centtal Pacifit Raflféad Co., as possessing, in a great meas- 
ure, both these requirements. 

The Central Pacific Railroad ig the western half of the great transcontinental line to the Pacific Coast. 
From its position, the central line across the continent, occupied by the Central Pacific and Union Pacific 
Railroads, must always command an enormous business, which will enable these roads to pay regular and 
good dividends to their stockholders 

The stock of the Union Pacific portion of this great line is now selling at 107, while the Central Pacific, 
equally valuable and paying the same dividends, is selling at 85. The Union Pacific atock, having been on the 
market and extensively operated in for years, has become widely known, while the Central Pacific has been 
introduced to active dealings and the attention of the public only within the past year. 

There is no good reason why it should not now also sell above par. It is paying regular dividends of six 
per cent. per annum, payable in February and August. A glance at the appended table of earnings for years 
past, together with its increasing revenues at the present time, will show the substantial basis which it possese- 
es for a favorite investment stock 


EARNINGS OF THE COMPANY. 
























































Yuanrs. Gross EarRniIncs. OPERATING Exranses. Net Earnrnes. | 
1865 $519,995 84 i $199, SRA 4 $328,209 70 
186 864,268 16 200,722 96 663,545 20 
1°67 1,433,645 71 333,923 72 1,100,021 82 
1868 2,812,017 15 849,166 54 1,468,850 61 
149 5,670,822 25 2,993,523 19 2,677,299 06 
1870 7,438,970 20 8.664.018 41 8,774,051 7 
187 8,862,054 46 3,840,802 92 5,02},251 54 
1872 11 "Oi 3,640 57 5,011,278 84 6,952,361 73 
1878 12,863,952 98 4,989,271 52 7,894,681 46 
1874 13,611,030 63 5,268,131 87 8,342,808 76 
1875 15,665,081 98 6,487,199 84 9,177,882 09 
1876 16,994,216 30 7,857,211 57 9,137,004 73 
1877 16,471, Me ll 7,774,417 16 8,696,726 85 
187 17,530,858 55 8,780,412 48 8,750,546 07 
187v 17, lt 38, 168 16 10,207,862 89 6,945,200 27 
1880 BY MON THS. 
EARNINGS OVER Op-| 
Monrns. FARNINGS. OPERATING EXPENSES. | ERATING EXPENSES. | 
ae a an 
January...... $1,200,614 58 £879,370 67 $321,248 91 
February.... 1,070,487 35 837,743 88 232,743 47 
a See 1,373.438 10 910,789 33 462,648 75 
PE coe weir 1,356,716 01 920,429 48 436,276 58 
LOM, secee sees 1,778,487 60 984,310 62 794,176 98 
_ eer 1,724,.°00 48 1,008,125 35 716,825 .08 
gi ciy 1,810.08 12 1,055,254 29 784,812 83 
Aucust... +. 1.973.487 76 1,075,126 70 898,311 06 
September.... 1.244.006) B4 1,°63,562 04 901,481 80 
October... .... 2.120.220 15 1,075,501 5O 1,044,727 65 
November.... 2,154,000 00 1,680,000 00 1,074,100 CO 
December.. #1800000 00 950,000 00 850,000 00 
ToOTAL.... $20,357,424 94 $11,840,223 83 $8,517,201 11 











. ie 
* Nore.—The months of Nove mb er and Sedantive ‘in athe above table are oust estimated. 





Of course, all railroads are subject to a decrease of earnings during periods of depression in hard times; 
but a glance at the table of earnings from 1873 to 1879—the years of great financial distress—will show 
in aremarkable manner that the Central Pacific, by its favored postition and varied sources of business, is 
pecullarly exempt from the influence of those causes which at times operate againt the revenues of more 
Eastern roads. 

Having been familar with the history of the Central Pacific Railroad, and the development and growth of 
ite business, from its commencement, we believe that the most sanguine expectations which have ever been 
ev.tertained concerning its value and its permanent financial prosperity are fully warranted by the facts. 


FISK & HATCH. 


Norr.—We propose to issue, from time to time, short statements similar to the above in reference to 
Ratlroad Nonds and other Securities with the character and merits of which we are familiar. 


CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILWAY BONDS, 


New York, December 2th, 1880. 

The price of the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway PURCHASE MONEY FUNDING BONDS has this day 
been advanced to 110 and accrued interest 

These bonds, amounting fn all to only $2,350,000 are a strictly first lien on the whole vast property, on 
which has been expended to this date upward of $50,000,000, with improvements of great importance 
now in progress. They are, on this account, a perfectly safe bond for investment of trust funds or for 
reinvestment of United States Fives and Sixes, now maturing. 

The price of the SERIES A BONDS of the same Company Is also advanced this day to 10244 and ac- 
crued interest. 

The improvement in the business and earnings of the road during the past year has been wonderful, 
considering that none of its Western rail connections have, as yet. contributed to its traffic. These will be 
adding largely tothe business revenues of the road after a few months, as they are rapidly approaching 
completion. 

The earnings for the past eleven months this year are as follows: 

For eleven months in 1889 
* 1879 


DG Bice veverscssesencca scene cosncsnscndpencacoesccemngguutnensecseaseonsscenns $688,802 28 
During the first six months in 1881 the direct connection to Louisville, via the Elizabethtown, Lexington, 
and Big Sandy Railroad, will be completed ; also the connection to Columbus, Ohio, efa the Scioto Valley Rail- 
road; also the extension down the peninsula to Newport News; whfle other connections of great advantaze 
are in process of arrangement. 





The lien of the A Bonds will extend over the Peninsular Extension, while they have the same Hen on the 
main lineas the B bonds. Thetr interest is payable, and has always been paid, in gold coin. We consider 
hem an excellent investment 


Considering the great improvement in this property, and the prosperity opening before it in the imme- 
diate future, there is no doubt that the holders of the “ B” bonds, nowbellitig at 70, and of the Currency bonds, 
now sellingat the very low price of 49, will receive their interest (now being paid in preferred stock) in 
money, in strict accordance with the terms made when the Company was reorganized, While the preferred 
stocks which they now receive will steadily increase in value. 





It would be well for holders of all the janior rities, including the én stock, to remientber tht 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway, as a great East and West trunk line, which it will so soon become, will 
have an earning capacity far exceeding its requirements for interest on all the bonded debt of the Company. 

The Purchase Money Funding Bonds, and the A Bond onl 
pala A heir interest prompéiy. fr hwy and te ‘ail sioampnceginsapaberapnts 
© amount required to pay the annual . woot on Re nm these poeta, © sold, will 000, 
net revenue the last fiscal veer. without any rai r ts 609.84, out ets gost Mrs 


fcr new steel rails and fasteni xt fem Taonths the motive power amde men: 
will be largely increased, and ing sco een oe uring. the Rex ve antte venty ae Wy a : 
ricel. This will he necessary in order to prepare the road for fro track immense ' 

#* soon fs toe Elizabethtown, Lexington, and Big Sandy Raflroad is completed and the 0 Valley Raflroad 


eoncection is made. —e & HATCH, 


Nore.--We to issue, from time to ti erence to Rafl- 
Foad Bouds and ot other Securities with the cha: ime, sort statement edie bea ts Ag tei - 














THE INDEPENDENT. 








Commerc, 


THE REFUNDING BILL. 





Tre refunding bill which is pending be- 
fore Congress is substantially the same 
as the bill which was introduced at the last 
session, but failed of passage, with the ex- 
ception of the rate of interest to be paid on 
the new bonds. The rate is to be three per 
cent., instead of three and a half per cent., 
as originally proposed. The premium 
which is now paid on four-per-cent. bonds 
would seem to justify the theory that the 
market will take a three per-cent. bond at 
par. 

The bill provides that the Secretary of 
the Treasury may issue bonds at this rate 


of interest not exceeding $500,000,000, re- 
deemable at the pleasure of the Govern- 
ment in twenty years and payable in forty 
years after their date, and that he may also 
issue $200,000,000 in Treasury notes, bear- 
ing three and a half per cent. interest, re- 
deemable at the pleasure of the Government 
in two years and payable in ten years after 
their date, with the provision that not more 
than $40,000,000 of the notes shall be re- 
deemed in any one fiscal year. The pro- 
ceeds of the bonds and notes sold at not 
less than par are to be used in paying the 
outstanding five and  six-per-cent. bonds 
that have or soon will become redeemable, 
or they may be exchanged at par for these 
bonds. 

Provision is made that certificates, not to 
exceed $50,000,000 outstanding at any one 
time, running for one year and bearing 
three-and-a-half per cent. interest, may be 
issued and converted into the three-per-cent. 
bonds after the lapse of ayear. To this 
provision is annexed a penal clause, making 
it ‘‘ unlawful for any person or persons to 
form combinations by which to procure 
svid certificates of deposit authorized under 
this act for purposes of sale to others, or for 
acting as agents of others,” and imposing a 
penalty of one thousand dollars, or imprison- 
ment not more than one year, for a viola- 
tion of this law. We regard this penal 
clause as an outrage upon the rights of the 
people. The Government goes into the 
market to sell these certificates, and by this 
clause forbids combinations of persons to 
buy them for the purpose of selling them 
to others, and proposes to punish the act of 
such purchase and sale. This is simply 
tyrannical and ought to be eliminated from 
the bill before it is passed. Congress has no 
right thus to abridge the liberty of the peo- 
ple when offering its securities to them for 
sale. 

The fifth section of the bill provides that 
‘from and after the first day of July, 1881, 
the three-per-centun bonds authorized by 
the first section of this act shall be the only 
bonds hereafter receivable as security for 
national bank circulation.” We see no 
objection to this section, provided Congress 
will repeal the one-per-cent. tax on bank 
circulation and the half-of-one-per-cent. 
tax on bank deposits. If, however, Con- 
gress proposes to continue these taxes, and 
at the same time compel the national banks 
to use the three-per-cent. bond for the 
security of their circulation, the result will 
be that the banks will have no motive for 
obtaining any circulation, and scarcely any 
motive for doing busipvess under the Nation- 
a] Banking Law. ey could do better with 
their funds than to invest them in bonds 
for the purpose of, obtaining bank circula- 
tion; and in this respect they would be 
likely to consult their own interests, rather 
than the convenience of the public. The 
banks are not compelled to adhere to the 
national system or to issue circulating 
notes, and they will not do so if the Gov- 
ernment continues its squeezing system, 
through an onerous and unjust taxation. 

We judge, from the indications in Con- 
gress, that this bill, or some other substan- 
tially like it, will hecome a law at the present 
session. The saving of interest to the peo- 
ple sternly demands that some measure of 
the kind should be adopted. The work 
ought to have been done at the Jast session 
of Congress, and, had it been done, the 
process of refunding the five and six-per- 
cent. bonds would now have been more than 
half finished. 
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DEY GOODS. 


Tre market during the week has pre- 
sented no new features. Merchants have 
ceased buying for this year’s trade, and 
jobbers are quietly filling the comparatively 
few orders they have booked. Jobbers will 
occupy the balance of the year in es 
up accounts and closing out ‘goods they do 
not care to carry over. 

Corrox Goons are quiet, with a moderate 
demand at firm and steady prices. Trans- 
actions mostly confined to sales for future 
delivery. Owing to cheerful reports from 
China, there is a renewed demand for sheet- 
ines and drills. 

The reported clearances for the week 
comprise 1,892 packages from this port, 59 
packages from Boston, and 1,123 packages 
from other ports: in all 3,074 packages. and 
Since Jan. Ist. 149. 158, 23" k’g’s, valued at. .$9,815,870 
fame time tn 1°79.148 888 p'k’g's, = vereee 
Same time fn 1878. 125 980 p'k'a's. 

Same time in 1977.129 847 p’k'a’s, valued a8... 035 

Cottonades.—All good makes have been 
taken out of the market, and offerings are, 
consequently, reduced. 

Quilts.—Crochet and Marseilles quilts 
have been in good demand at advanced 
prices and quotations mointained. 

White Goops are in demand and are 
sold ahead. 

Warps and Yarns.—Some makes of car- 
pet-warns were slichtly advanced by agents. 
All are in steady demand. 

Print-cloths have been more active this 
week, owing to lower quotations. 

Brown and bleached sheetings have been 
in brisk demand, mostly on account of hack 
orders. Goods are eold ahead and prices 
are firmly held... 

Brown drills are strong at current rates, 
with quite a demand for foreign shinment. 

Corset jeans are very quiet. Small stock 
on hand and held at firm figures. 

Cotton flannels are moderately active. 
Prices firm at last adyance. 

Colored cottons less active. Stark 8-o7z. 
ducks have been advanced ic. per yard. 

Prints.—The hest makes were bought ae 
fast as put on the market; for other quali- 
ties there has been little call. Prices have 
been steady. Washington green and orange 
have been advanced to 74c.; do. Swiss, 74c.; 
do. ruby, THe. 

Dress Goops were in light demand, to 
make up assortments. Cotton dress goods 
were quiet. 

Hosrery AND UNDERWEAR.—Many ef 
the new styles for next season were in mod- 
erate demand. For heavy goods there was 
less call. 

Woo.en Goops.—There has been a con- 
siderable call for heavy and light-weight 
goods. The severe weather throughout the 
country has stimulated the demand for 
heavy-weight goods. 

Spring woolens are in irregular de- 
mand. Purchases are smaller than at this 
season last year. 

Satinets are quiet. 

Flannels have been in slight request, to 
keep up assortments. 

Blankets of best qualities are taken as 
fast as offered. 

Kentucky Jeans and Doeskins are in 
better demand. 

Foreign Dry Goops.—The imports of 
foreign dry goods at this port for the week 
amount to $1,822,147, showing an increase 
of $289.613 as compared with last week 
and $559,234 decrease as compared with 
the corresponding week last year. The total 
of goods marketed for the week is $1,765,- 
536, or Ess. or O08 8 611 less than the imports. 


AT Stewart Ct 


ARE OFFERING 


Special Bargains 


In 


HOLIDAY NOVELTIES, 


Dress Fabrics, Silks, 
Velvets, Shawls, 
Laces, Cloaks, Furs, 
Hosiery, Underwear, 
Gents’ Furnishing Goods, 
and Fancy Articles, 


suitable for 


Hen Year’s Presents, 











Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Sts, 
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WEEELY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 
{MPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 

Mowpay Evenme, December 27th, 1880. 
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American......... e+ 64! Merrimack, D...... 7 
Allen’s fancy....... i, 7 
BUT nacshe exe : \Oriental...... toeeee 7 
Cocheco, ... ccc 7 \Pacitie Seen Abe<eesce 7 
Dunnell’s fancy.... 6$|Richmond’s........ 64 
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ae 6 'Sprague’s........... 54 
Gloucester, .......0 6 |Southbridge........ 64 
=e 63) Washingtun........ 64 
pe 71 
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a Ae 9 Cumberland 
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Bedford, R.....! 53 G..36 64 
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i | 8 Pacific, Extra.,.86 8 
<a: LBS Rae 73 
a 8 ‘Pepperell. pecee 7-4 18% 
Continental, C. .36 se 
” D..40 9 | - - 94 2 
Conestoga, D. ..28 Cy - --104 26 
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“é u na be 1 33 
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Harrisburg. A..36 8 |Pittsfield, A....36 63 
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Indian Head.. 36 8} 0....88 % 

vee80 hl OB ay 8} 

“ ----40 11$'Stark, AA...... 36 8 
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Indian Orchard : ; %* heavy....40 11 
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BLEACHED SHEZTINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 


Antares — — GB...36 12 
be ee BO msdale....... 36 10 
« A. 1 Cambrie..36 13 
Allenda:2......6-4 17 Masonville.... .86 104 
= codouet 20 |) c. 
+ ° sceuel g4 22) Mesias, 5... = 98 ot 
Bartlett, Fe... 98 78) Was ae 
..5-4 12 4 Newmarket, F..36 7% 
Ballou & Son. 7 oi!” a Mille. aia 36 124 
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Blackstone, AA. 4 eo; « -.64 2 
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a ee 123 — oe 
ee 27 «65 ‘Pequot........54 4 
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earless. 36 8} Utica........... 1 
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i FF eenrene. 54 16 
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seca 74|_ “ Nonp.....:386 
Great Falls, Q- o oj White ia .-36 = 
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“ at 38 7, OXX.36 123 
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Hill’s Semp. 4 ** @ble warp.36 12 
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* .--836 9%! “ gshirtcotten 12 
$6 “ -42 124; “ No.1 36 11 
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Saat 13 
- | 12 es E.... Ul 
66 | ee 12 Swift River....... 9% 
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Hauailton, BT.... 13 York...... .... 82 18 
“ —<_ mee = seessinten 30 133 
Lewiston, A....36 i 
American...... 103 |Lewiston, AA.,— 
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“ fancy. — @12% Thorndike, A. -ll 
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CORSET JEANS, 
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Indian Orch. Imp. 8 Rockport ........ & 
Laconia .......... 84 Manchester ...... - 

BROWN DRILLS, 
Appleton......... 84 Langley, B.....4 8 
py ae oe 8 Massachusetts, D. 84 
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ee eee 84 Pepperell........: ; 
SURE, Bicssccess 84 Stark era coccece 
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Caledonia, a «ee 12 |Park Mills, No.50. 11 
oneee 11 |Park Mills, No.60. 12 

Economy..... 12 |Prodigy.......... 12 
Far & Mars, > aa | Ss Se 12 

0.6. — “« AA extra... 15 
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CHOICE WINTER COODS. 


35 Departments at Popular Prices, 
SUITS anp CLOAKS., a Hovserurn’s Goons. 


BOYS’ SUITS. SILVERWARE. 

DRESS GOODSa" 9 GLASSWARE, 

LINENS. 0 © o CROCKERY 

SILKS. o 5 CHINA. 
o o 


o oa 
o Vo 


~ JONES °-. 





Eighth Avenue 
AND 


Eighth Avenue 





Nineteenth Street. Nineteenth Street. 
x x 
°- JONES - 
SHoEs. © o LACES. 
CARPETS. o o GLOVES. 
Usuctermar. o o HOSIERY. 
FURNITURE. “o oho 0° MILLINERY. 
DOMESTICS, Vents) Furnish’ Gd 


ON APPLICATION. 
Send for New Winter Catalogue. 


SHAL SACOUES 
DOL MANS 


AT VERY MODERATE PRICES 





ARE OFFERED BY 


JOY & BOWMAN, 


Manufacturers, 
656 BROADWAY. 


HILL, MOYNAN & CO., 


787 and 789 Broadway, 
NORTHWEST CORNER TENTH STREET, N. Y. 


DRESS GOODS, 
SILKS, SATINS, AND VELVETS, 


DRESS AND CLOAK TRIMMINGS, 
LADIES’ AND MISSES’ 
SUITS AND WRAPS, 
LACES, FANCY GOODS, etc. 
MAIL ORDERS A SPECIALTY. OUR 
ILLUSTRATED FALL AND WINTER 


CATALOGUE SENT FREE, ON RECEIPT 
OF ADDRESS. 


WORSTEDS BY MAIL 


Twenty Skeins, assorted colors, postage free, for 
25 cts. in stamps. W. C. ROGERS, 
91 Court Street, Boston, Mass. 


























INFRINGEMENTS ao with, ACCORDING TO LAW 


OVERCOATS, 


ULSTERS, 


WINTER SUITS, 
AT PRICES TO SUIT ALL. 


WADE & CUMMING, 


COR. EIGHTH AVE. AND 23p STREET, 


GRAND OPERA-HOUSE. 


W.& dD 


For Appropriate and Useful 


HOLIDAY GIFTS 


WE OFFER OUR 


Dnegualed Assortment 
TURKISH 








at very low prices, 


CARPETS 


FLOOR COVERINGS 
of every description. 


O49, 651, and 655 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 





WASTE SILK. 


d 30 cents in postage stam J od one ounce of 
iy a or puns Colors, about #800 

goa acka, engths from one to ten 
each. Was te Embroidery sitk, in Assorted Col. 


mag 40 cents , ¢ ou 
Knitting Silk. pe for Circular about 


THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG o., 


Pa — 





Manufacturers of Spool Silk, 469 Broadway. N 





FASHION DRAPERY 


Is the cheapest and most elegant fabric for curtain draperies. 











Price 90 cts. a Yard. \ana by au Fira- 


FOR SALE BY 
AinNOLD,CONSTABLE® CO. 62 marine Wate: Satin finish both |c!a@ss Dealers 
JAMES ¥ & Co. ye. ) rere heavy ; soft as down ;|\throughout the 
BLS SONS, >; su to em- 
brokdon toe table or piano coyers.| 








PERSIAN RUGS 











Insurance, 


PROGRESS OF INSURANCE LAW 


Tue books of court reports and the 
Btatutes of the various states which have 
been issued during 1880 do not contain any 
thing which can be called ‘‘ progress” rela- 
tive to marine insurance. Fire and life 
insurance have received attention extens- 
ively. 

What shall be called an ‘insurance 
company”? was a question inonecase. As 
the laws impose some burdens and restric- 
tions upon insurance companies, by that 
name, some persons in Missouri devised a 
plan to evade them by forming a “‘ benevo- 
lent society.” They called it the Citizens’ 
Benefit Association, and the rules were 
that any resident of St. Louis between 
twenty-five and fifty-five years old and 
approved by the trustees might become a 
member of the society on paying a certain 
‘initiation fee.” Then, upon the death of 
& member, a certain share of the funds was 
payable to his widow, child, or any one 
recommended by his will. There were 
various regulations as to health questions, 
and a medical examination, as to annual 
dues, and as to election of officers and con- 
duct of business. Before long the authori- 
ties prosecuted this society for doing insur- 
ance business without being lawfully incor- 
porated, and the court sustained the suit. 
The judges considered that the society was 
nothing but an insurance company in dis- 

ise. 

Every one knows that some opposition 
has been felt to companies ext ending their 
business to other states than the one in 
which they were chartered, and that many 
of the states have imposed stringent re- 
strictions upon any foreign company open- 
ing an office within its limits. During 1880 
the states of Kentucky, Maryland, Missis- 
sippi, New York, and Ohio passed laws 
particularly affecting foreign insurance 
campanies, some of which are quite com- 
prehensive in their provisions and very im- 
portant to be examined by those concerned 
in the prosecution of insurance business. 
In Arkansas an insurance company which 
had not obeyed the law of the state—requir- 
ing it to make a deposit of capital, appoint 
an agent to receive process, etc.—before 
commencing business, attempted to turn 
the law to its own benefit when sued upon 
a policy. The counsel for the company 
argued that, as the company had not obeyed 
the law, it had no right to issue policies; 
and, therefore, the policy which it had 
issued was void; and, therefore, the insured 
could not maintain suit on it. But the 
court refused to entertain this plea, saying 
that the company had no right to dispute 
its policies on such grounds. 

Some confusion has always existed as to 
“‘agents” of insurance companies. There 
are the “ general” agent, and the ‘‘ local” 
agent, and the brokers, and there are also 
persons employed by the merchants them- 
selves to superintend their insurances. 
Many of the agents are rather eager to 
obtain applications, and persons secking 
insurance often rely more than they should 
upon what the agent says and does. Sup- 
pose, for example, the agent, in drawing up 
an application, wrests the facts as they are 
stated to him by the applicant somewhat, 
so as to make the application more likely to 
be accepted by the company than a per- 
fectly truthful one would be. He has a 
motive for doing so, because, if the policy 
is issued, he receives a commission. But, if 
a lawsuit arises, the company defends on the 
ground that the statements in the applica- 
tion were untrue, while the applicant says: 
“The error was not my fault. Your agent 
made it.” Which isin the right? A year 
ago the courts of Mississippi and New 
Jersey were reported as having come in 
direct collision cn this qut8tfon. The 
Mississippi court said that, if a company 
employs an agent, it cannot dispute or 
throw off responsibility for what he 
does; and that it is always right to allow 
an applicant to explain an untrue statement 
in the application, by proving that hé him- 
self told the agent the truth, and that the 
agent filled the blanks and ‘told him to 
sign it, which he did supposing it was cor- 
rect. The New Jersey court said that it 
is entirely improper, after a company has 
issued a policy f “on written ques 
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tions and answers and containing an ex- 
plicit condition that the contract shall not 
be binding unless the answers are true, to 
compel it to pay the money by reason of 
any explanation of how the untruth arose. 
The applicant should see to it at the outset 
that the facts are correctly stated. This is 
one of the unsettled questions of the time. 
But the tendency of the decisions reported 
during this year isin favor of policyholders. 
In fire insurance cases in Missouri and 
Pennsylvania the company’s agent wrote 
‘‘No” against a question whether the 
property was encumbered, although the ap 
plicant had told him the facts (which were 
complicated and doubtful) truthfully. The 
applicant signed, believing that the agent 
understood his business and had filled the 
blank aright. In life insurance cases in 
New York and Pennsylvania the medical 
examiner entrusted by the company with 
blank applications for filling up disregard- 
ed the account which the applicant gave as 
to some minor diseases he had had, either 
really considering the facts of no impor- 
tance to the risk, or willing to make the 
application read as favorably as possible, to 
obtain a commission. The application, as 
signed, stated the health of the insured 
more favoraktly than the facts as narrated 
by him to the examiner warranted. In all 
these cases the courts decided that, as the 
fanlt was clearly proved to rest upon the 
agent, the Company could not make ita 
reason for refusing to pay the policy. But 
this doctrine rests upon the agent being 
really employed as such by the Company. 
Applicants cannot deal in this manner with 
“insurance brokers,” or with a man who 
puts upa sign “‘ Insurance Agent,” but who 
is not in the employ of the Company issuing 
the policy. There was in Chicago a man 
who kept an office as insurance agent, but 
When 
ever he secured a customer, he was accus- 
tomed to carry the application to any com- 


did business on his own account. 


dence, and the family was cumaesan in 
December to go to Chicago, and spend the 
winter in furnished rooms there, and to re- 
turn in May to their Lakeview residence. 
But, throughout the winter, either the hus- 
band or the wife visited the Lakeview house 
several times a weck, and the husband often 
spent the night there, and several times in 
the season entertained company. The court 
said that this was not leaving the house un- 
occupied; the owner was only bound to 
maintain such occupancy as pertains to the 
ordinary use of the building for its purpose— 

z., that of a summer residence. A church 
is not ‘‘ unoccupied” because it is closed on 
week days. In another case a policy upon 
a summer hotel stipulated that a family 
should live in it throughout the year. When 
winter came, the business was closed, and the 
proprietor went away, leaving two men serv- 
ants. They slept in the hotel and through 
the day worked about the premises, but 
took their meals at a house near by, The 
court said, when the. building was burned 
and the policy was sued, that this was not 
necessarily breaking the stipulation. There 
rule that a family 
man and wife and their children, or that 
they must take al! menls at 
Somewhat like these cases is one where the 
policy required the insured to give notice of 
When it was 


is no strict must he a 


their home 


any “‘ change in possession.” 
issued the owner and his family were living 
in the house. They 
and let the house; and, when it wa 
quently burned, the insurance company ob 
jected that notice had not been given of this 
The court. however, 


afterward moved out 


3 anhse 


chance of possession. 
considered that possession by tenants is the 
possession of the owner, and that, 
fore, the stipulation had not been violated, 
In an Illinois case a farm-house about a mile 
from Bloomineton was insured. At length 
the farmer decided to move to Nevada. He 
let the place to another man, and to make, 
sold his furniture and sent his 


there- 


way for him, 
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it was at first held in suspension in the air, 
but gradually settled and could be gathered. 
The mixture of this flour-dust with the air 
1s explosive. Accordingly, when the mill 
took fire, from some accidental cause, there 
was n great explosion, and the mill and 
adjoining buildings were blown to pieces. 


The company urged that this was a loss 
occasioned by an explosion for which they 
were not liable; but the court said that it 
was unreasonable to suppose a policy on a 
flour-mill was intended to forbid carrying 
on the milling business itself. The insured 
must not bring in independent explosives; 
but an explosion which was incident to the 
necessary processes of the business was not 
within the exception. 

With regard to life insurance, the most 
noteworthy decision is one about William 
M. Tweed. When he absconded, there was 
a policy onhislife. It contained conditions 
that if he should without leave travel be- 
vond the United States limits the policy 
should be void; but that the company 
would grant leave on reasonable terms. He 
went to Vigo, in Spain—of course, without 
obtaining any permit—and there was de- 
tected, arrested, and brought back. The 
voyage did not injure his health or increase 
the risk in any way, and when, some time 

afterward, he died, his family argued that, 
as the company was bound to give a permit 

and as the journey did no harm, the policy 
oneht in fairness to be paid. - But the court 
said No; that there was a plain condition, 
which had been violated. If a company 
stipulates that the permit shall be asked 
beforehand, they are entitled to require it. 

A somewhat laxer view of conditions in a 
life policy was taken in an Illinois case. 
The policy stipulated “that the self- 
destruction of the person, whether volunta- 
ry or involuntary and whether he be sane 
or insane at the time, is nota risk assumed by 
thecompany.” The insured man was taken 
with a violent colic, and went into a drug- 
store toask forsome remedy. The druggist 
advised small doses of Iaudanum, gave him 
one dose, which he took in the store, and filled 
asmall vial. advising him, if he were not re- 
leived, to take some more. He went home, 
and, as the pain was very obstinate and 
severe, he took several small doses, in suc- 
cession. They seemed to produce no effect 
at first; but ultimately there was a cumu 
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pelteitaliene af ie. of that concern, Hire to the 
public generally, a little lizht on this strange 
contract. What legal or moral right John 
C. Perry, Edward Heaton, and A. Schoon- 
maker, Jr., had to make any contract to 
take nearly twelve thousand dollars in cash 
out of the treasury of the National Life 


Insurance Company, the policyholders— 
of which, unfortunately, we are one—would 
now like toknow. Is it, indeed, a fact that 
James M. Husted, Referee, has devoted 
nearly four hundred days of his precious 
time (eight hours each) in the performance 
of his duty under this ‘‘contract”? We 
don’t believe it. Is ita fact that Mr. Hus- 
ted really had the legal right or power to 
take any such sum of money as we have 
stated, and, in addition thereto, to run up 
bills to the amount of over eleven thousand 
dollars more, in the ‘‘ performance of his 
duty”? No; and the court has so decided. 
Here are the names and the amounts said 
to have been paid (as shown by the records 
at Albany): 

“John T. McKenzie, counsel, 
clerk-hire, $4,300; office-rent, $746; adver- 
tising, $318.45; stationery, $258.01; post- 
age, $208.74; printing, $81.88; janitor, $34; 
P. O. stamps, $25; legal cap paper, $17.65; 
expenses to New Haven, $15.86; express 
charges, $1.55; total, $11,432.14; making 
an aggregate claim for his office alone, 
TWENTY-THREE THOUSAND ONE HUNDRED 
AND THIRTY-TWO DOLLARS AND FOURTEEN 
CENTS.” 

Is is right or just or honest for the Super 
intendent of Insurance at Albany to sit still 
and see or in any way permit such a waste 
of money? No! Isit fair now to compel the 

olicyholders of the National Life at this 

ate day to spend their money in a court of 
justice to stop such monstrous wrong doing 
and seek the restitution of their money? No; 
itis not. If there 7 any money anywhere, 
these long-suffering policyholders should 
now have it; and we cal] upon the Super- 
intendent of Insurance to look into this 
matter immediately, and help them get it, 
and also help them get back at least three- 
Referee of the money expended on and by“ 

feree Husted. 


‘INSURANCE. 
MARINE AND FIRE INSURANCE, 


$5,425; 








: . : lative operation, and the man fell asleep : 
pany he thought most likely to accept it. | family into Bloomington, to stay at the | and died. There were some additional cir- Commercial Matnal Is ( 
For one customer he drew up anapplication | hotel till they could all start West. This | cumstances, and upon all the facts the ‘ y 


for a fire policy, which did not disclose that 
the applicant was not owner of the land, 


was done on Friday. The new tenant was 


to come in on Saturday; but a rain-storm 


court said that this was a purely accidental 
death and could not be considered an act 


Nos. 57 and 59 WILLIAM St., N. Y. 
ASSETS, January Ist. 1880. 


. : of self-destruction. A person cannot be | United States Securities.............. 75115 00 

but had only a lease of it, and carried it to | prevented. Therefore, the farmer, in order | charged with self-destruction, or suicide, City Revere regten ee eo 107.08 39 

a company, which accepted it and issued a | to keep his policy good, stayed at the farm | or dying by his own hand unless he intends Cash in Banks ponte... pony oe 
‘ ® we: . ene on MADG, ....cccccccccccscccccscese , * 

policy. The circumstances of a case which | Friday, Saturday, and Sunday, waiting for | ' ith sor ms comand + 2 om Ry + om "Salvage pte be Sonatved — 81.767 39 

rs , 3 ARTE : w s Vv to erent 
arose in Menasha, Wis., were almost precisely | the new tenant. But late Sunday night he = uae a > aah °h oz “ ot 4 sh lt oe 
the same. In both cases the court said that, | went into Bloomington, to spend the night ~" "y 4 ae tall br io throm bh i pan TRUSTEES: $510,504 75 
. f ? . } eton, to spenc > nig § g, and ace aks £ 
See, ee ee eee | eee STEPHEN D. HARRISON, 


as the man who negotiated the policy wasan 


with his family. That night an incendiary, 


is drowned; or who goes, without knowing 





DANIEL DRAKE SMITH, RORP at TANNAHIiLL, 
































5 NG ELS 
independent broker, the Company was not | who had been watching for a chanc2, set it, where there is small- -pox or yellow fever, Jon = SoepinaTos. Shore - em WARD, 
responsible for what he said or did. Ti } The c defended and takes the disease and dies, cannot prop- LAM Rh KIRKLAND, SAMUEL SCINIFFER 

sponsible for 1a aid or did. ne | fire fo the house. 1e company Getenced | ore be said to have destroyed himself. WIL m a PN pt eel 
reason why loss through these mistakes in } the suit on the ground that the insured had | Neither can this be said of a person who, alarar McLhA) rm a” MAN T. KNEELAND 

Seations % . a ietaaca , toa” 1 ft ; i ‘ ENRY K. BULI. IANUEL LEHMAN, 

applications is cast upon a company is that | left the house ‘‘ vacant and unoccupied in good eget gd oe ee he sup- | BENRYE CR ye fa 
the company, by employing the agent and | that Sunday night. But the court said that | Poses to be skillful, takes what proves to | HENRY M. TARE DWIGHT STONE. 
entrusting bisa qith ve: it in his | it} ‘ bl i f thi _ | be an overdose of medicine. DAD Scere en, ee 

1 ng ae with papers, puts ng n his it is not the reasonable rae ng of this very HENRY S. HENRY $5 p. 5. HITNEY, 
power to mislead applicants; and it ought | common clause that the insured must keep ERNEST A. basis wars SPIES, 


to bear the consequences, rather than that 
an innocent person should suffer. And 
this reason does not apply at all where the 
person who mokes a mistake isa stranger 


some one in the building all the time. Ab- 

sence for a night, for snecial or urgent 

reasons, does not forfeit one’s policy. 
There was a curious explosion case in 


MONUMENTAL WRONG-DOING. 


WE have seen a great deal of wrong- 
doing in New York and elsewhere in the 
management or mismanagement of life 


OMES Pres. 

T HAR TE, Vice-Pres. 

Ths Es issues Certificates of Insurance wh. 
ty at the Banking House of BRO 





- _ 
to the company and is selected by the appli- | Ohio. The policy declared that the com- | insurance companies, especially in winding N 
cant independently for drawing the papers. pany ‘‘should not be liable for damage | up the affairs of those institutions which 
Most fire policies contain a provision that | done by the explosion of a steam boiler, | have recently come to grief. But we think U s 


the policy shall become void if the insured 


gunpowder, or any other explosive sub- 


the following contract to pay referee James 


allows the building to become unoccupied. | stance.” ‘The building was a flour-mill, | M. Husted for his services in regard tothe | LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Several curious cases on this point have | known as the Washburn Mil, and one of defunct “National Life Insurance Com —s F PHILADELPHIA. os: ; beni 
been published during the year. In cne | the largest establishments in the West. One | pany” about the boldest and worst piece PU URELY rust HUEY, President. 
the building was a dwelling-house in the | of its processes consisted in separating | of wrong-doing ever practiced in dealing Annual returns of surplus. 4 


town of Lakeview, 
used by 


near Chicago. 
the owner for 


Tt was 
& summer resi- 





coarse flour from fine, and driving the ver y 
fine through a flume into a chamber, where 





with any dead corporation. We call upon 
the parties named below to give to the poor 





Policies non- Sorteiting for thetr value. 

Insurance gd - cost. - 
wan' 

— #R STEPHENS, Vice-Preident. 








HOME INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


of ce, N oO. 


119 BROADWAY. 


FIFTY-FOURTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, SHOWING THE CONDITION OF THE COMPANY ON THE FIRST DAY OF JULY, 1880. 


i no. annie attends cam héne baeacenc depute ri bnescteiakwaseatakketiadinadendts 
I GB IR, aio oo dc i'n is: 6.a'0 8 06:00 0:0 0000600000060 06 080000000008 ee RR 


Reserve for weenie Losses 
“Vet Surplus........... 


CO eee O OEE ESOS HEHE SES SEH SH SESS OES EOE EES HES OH EE SHEESH EESESESE SESE SESE SESS EOEE ESE? 


eee eee eee eee eee ee 


oe TPP eee eee eee eee ee ee 


caudal $3,000,000 00 


1,856,954 00 
166,391 83 
1,366,888 06 





MII ss netcidsd vesvetscetesncwessennde tt teeseees eee ens a teeeeeees Sete tete tee eens eceecceeceeeeeeseeeeeaeneenseanenerees $6,390,233 89 


SUMMARY 


OF ASSETS 





HELD IN THE UNITED STATES AVAILABLE FOR THE PAYMENT OF LOSSES BY FIRE AND FOR THE PROTECTION OF POLICYHOLDERS OF FIRE INSURANCE, 


‘ 8) en ne ap le ae © $329,682 45 | Loans on Stocks, payable on demand (market value $906,89* 49)... 652,250 00. 
Bonds and Mortgages, being First Lien on Real Estate (worth Interest due on Ist July, I88O...... 2.2... eee ee cece eee eee eee eeeeeeneee 83,310 47 
I ahi ath atlas enbiteiin diana: anne ddles Vea nnielie dash alka 1,852,928 00 | Balance in hands of Agents....................----++0+00 se bah lea AIO 42,103 68 
United States Stocks (market value).......................cccccecceeeeees DaTBO BOO GSD | TO Mg a ow 0 6.0.05 cackccwininc che <cnsecthedececchasde+ -Bbbsceb esoaceebsioes 66,103 16 
Bank Stocks and Railroad Stocks (market value)..................-+- 339,576 25 | Premiums due and uncollected on Policies issued at this office......... 8,429 
State and Municipal Bonds (market value).......................-e0+++- 191,350 00 
UE fois cetniini SE aa ie iss PO RIRE 5. L Minwdbinkn sd le Li Micccececeeeceeese ++ $6,890,288 89 





T. B. CREENE, 
WM. L. BICELOW, 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, President, 


J, H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 8: 'X.“Weato, 24 Vice-Pres.” 
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Mutual Benefit 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEWARK, N, J. 
INCORPORATED 1845. PURELY MUTUAL. 
LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 


JAMES B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres’t. 
Epwarp L. Dospnvs, Sec’y. Taeo. MackNet, Treas, 





Assets, Jan. let, 1880 (par vaiues)....... $33,801,261 13 





Liabilities (Mass. Standard)............ $1,448,746 08 
Surplus, including dividends of 1880..... $2,355,515 10 
jus on New York Standard 
ot Value of Assets.........5°°°°"""* $6,012,528 64 
DrmegcTons. 


Lewis C. Grover, Henry McFarian, J. B. Pearson, 
Joseph A. Halsey, B.C. Miller, E. A. Strong, 
Amzi Dodd, ©. L. Baldwin, Theo. Macknet, 
¥.T. Frelinghuysen, William Clark, Edw.H. Wright. 
L. SPENCER GOBLE, State Agent, 
Southern New York and Northern New Jersey, 


No. 137 Broadway, New York. 





Money invested in an INCON- 
TESTABLE Equitable Tontine Sav- 
ings Fund Policy furnishes absolute 
indemnity, and becomes within a 
specified term the source of a profit- 
able income; while premiums paid 
on policies loaded with arduous and 
technical conditions, or paid to 
irresponsible associations, offering 
“cheap” insurance, too often in- 
volve expense, ending with disas- 
trous losses. 

Tontines and all other forms of 
policy are issued by the EQUI- 
TABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCI- 
ETY OF THE UNITED STATES, 


120 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nes, 261, 262, 263, and 264 Breadway 
cor. Warren Street. 
INCORPORATED is5o. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$4,874,947.01. 
Dis Aveaa uere tht Scab 


OU RED. 
All Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 
~~ JAMES BUELL, President, 
“Gko. H. BURFORD, setuary. 


MANHATTAN LIFE 
Insurance Company of New York. 


Gives the advantage of the recent New York Non- 
forfeiture Law in its policies. 








©. P. FRALEIGH, Seoretar 





ESTABLISHED in 1850. 

SAFE. $1,787,072 Surplus by N. Y. Ins. Dep't Report, 

RELIABLE. Over $10,000,000 safely invested. 
oun. Agents wanted in some of the best states. 

4 ts wanted in a. City large Town. 


to this Com: 
©. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-Pres't. 
8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 


H. STOKES, Pres’t. 
J. L. HALSEY, Seo’y. 





1825. 1880, 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Cash Capital................ $400,000 00 
Reinsurance and all Lia- 

BL c0eccenpebadscccdse 804,038 88 
Sarplas.......cccccccccsccees » 807,073 23 


$2,011, 112 11 


ND 
WM. G. CROWELL. Bens UX: President, 
JOHN L. THOM N. Ass’t Sec. 











HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
181 Broadway, New saan 


Capital paid in im cash..........e.0.+++- 
Ser sl for all liabilities.............. BISEE 88 
EE BO BE BUD cccccccceccccccccces 


Total Assets, July 1st, 1880. pe. “oat 83 


B.S. WALCOTT, President. 
1. REMSEN LANE, Vice-Pres’t and Sec’y. 





For New Terms for 
1881 see page 26. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


New Youx, January Sith 1880, 

The Syustens, to Conformity to to the Charter ef the Com 
pany, submit th Statement of iis 
Shai om he Sit 


3,875,101 26 
- $1,024 524,331 381 4 
8.053 0,; 98 77 77 


seeminmeinaas period... 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses 
The Company has the following Assets, 
State of New York 


CPO e eee eee mentees seneseeees 


Six per Cent. tn crest on the outstanding certificate 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives,on and after Tuesday, the third 
of February next. 

Fifty per Cent. of the ow certificates of the 
issue of 1876 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and after 
Tuesday, SS rn ene Wa aoe 
interest on the d ble will cease 
Tho cestienhts tobe peatnee’ ob Cha thine of warmenns 
and canceled to the extent paid. 

A dividend of Forty per Cent. is declared on the net 

premiums of the company for the year ending 

Slst December, 187), for which certificates will be 

iggued on and after Tuesday, the fourth of May next, 
By order of the Board, 





TRUSTEES. 
J. D. JO HORACE GRAY, 
ear DENNIS, EDMUND W_OORLIES, 
W.H. H. MOORE, 4 
Lee nese, Soot s uirrne 
AMES CHARLES H. MARSHAL 
bavib Lax URNHAM, ROBERT Ly 1 
Pow RN MORGAN JAMES G. DE FOREST 
oy te ean CeAce™ 
ENJAMIN H ET IELD, w BRY 
J a . 
RO Puiies, . THOMAS Cobb GTON, 
YOUNGS, HORATC y 


ENNIS, 
w. H. E. MOORE, 24 Vice-President. 
4. 4. RAVEN, 8d Vice-President. 


CONTINENT Al 








(FIRE) 
Insurance Company. 
This Com ducts its bust wnder the New 
York Safety Fund Law. 

Offices 100 Broadway, New York; 
Continental / Cor. Courtand Montague Streets 
Buildings, : and 106 Breadway, Brooklyn. 


ee 
Reserve fer Reinsurance ot 


Outstanding Riske........ ... 1,132,518 39 
Reserve, representing ali other 

claims and undivided profits..... 240.351 16 
Cash Capital. ...........cccecccceee 1,000,000 00 
Unalleted Surplus (reserved for > 

con’ Poccccceccceserccessses 65.000 00 
Pe sdgeececscccitensancssce 1,040,319 38 


Gross Assets, Seuuary. 1880..$3,478,188 76 
INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


Cash. GR BATE 06.00 coven cecessosccogscggeccgss as 


GEORGE T. HOPE, President. 


H. H. LAMPOBT, Vice-President. 


dg PECK, Secretary. 
B. C. TOWNSEND, Secretary A. 


A M. winey, Secretary L. D, 
JOHN K, OAKLEY, General Agent 


F.C. MOORE, Agenc 3 44 
shenieed CONSENS SAY 


LIFE 
Insurance Ce., 
OF HARTFORD 





Conn. 


ASSETS, 
$3,423,783.16 
SURPLUS, 
$379,602. 602.61. 
JAS. 8. PARSONS, 
President. 

. 8. W 
“vice Presidews.” 


R ££ BErecuss, 
Secretary. 








MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 


_ 





~ - ied 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company. 


OLD, PROSPEROUS, SAFE, 
sawe| LARCE, STRONC, PURELY MUTUAL. 


THIRTY-FIVE YEARS’ BUSINESS EXPERIENCE. 


Assets, $39,000,000 
Surplus, - - - - - 7,600,000 
45,000 POLICIES IN FORCE. 
$127,000,000 INSURANCE IN FORCE. 


TEN FACTS. 
1, A Large and Strong Company. 


The NEW YORK LIFE has AGE and the STABILITY which age and success brings. 
It has been in operation over thirty-five years, and at the beginning of 1880 had over 45,000 
policies in force, covering over $127,000,000 in insurance. For the security of these poiicies 
tbe Company held nearly thirty-nine million dollars, being $124.66 for every $100 of Liabilitics 
by the State Standard. 


2. A Purely Mutual Company. 


The NEW YORK LIFE is one of the few purely mutual life companies in this country, a 
company owned and managed by the policyholders themselves, in their own interests, with no 
stockholders to share the profits or interfere in the management, to the prejudice of the insured. 
It affords insurance at current cost with absolute security. 


3. A Liberal and Progressive Company. 


The NEW YORK LIFE in 1860 originated and introduced the non-forfeiture system of policies, 
since adopted, in part or in some form, by every life company. It anticipated the New York 
State Law onthe subject, in time by over nineteen years, and in liberality to the insured by giv- 
ing more than the law requires. 


4. A Rapidly Growing Company. 

The last ten years include the six years of depression that followed the paric of 1873; yet 
during these ten years the increase i: the Company’s assets has been nearly three-fold, and the 
increase in surplus and interest receipts over three-fold. During this time the annual disburse- 
ments to policyholders have risen from $2,588,808 to $4,818,490, and have aggregated the incon- 
ceivable sum of forty million dollars ($40,301,252). Its interest receipts alone have been upward 
of fiteen millions and have more than paid its death-losses. 


5. A Solid and Vigorous Company. 


The NEW YORK LIFE has held its business, in spite of the “‘ hard times,” better than 
any other prominent company. The falling off among these, from the highest point reached 
since the panic of 1873, has been nearly twenty per cent. on an average, both of income and in- 
surance in force; while in the NEW YORK LIFE the falling off has been only about two per 
cent. of income and less than one-half of one per cent. of insurance in force. 


6. A Wide-Awake Company. 


The NEW YORK LIFE has iesued ever 140,000 policies, insuring over $420,000,000. It has 
received over $85,000,000 in premiums and nearly $20,000,000 in interest and rents. It has paid 
over $20,000,000 in death-claims, and returned over $31,000,000 to living policyholders. The 
amount of its present assets, plus its payments to policyholders and their families, exceeds the sum re- 
ceived from them by nearly siz million dollars. 


7. A Well-Managed Company. 


Ite management was never more vigorous, skillful, and prudent than at present. Its report 
for the year ending January Ist, 1880, shows almost unparalleled prosperity—a large increase 
in assets ; a large increase in surplus ; a iarge increase in premium receipts ; a large increase in 
nterest receipts ; a large increase in policies and insurance, issued and in force; and a decrease 
in death-losses, resulting from a careful selection of lives and consequent low mortality rate. 


8. A Company with A No. 1 Securities. 


The securities of the NEW YORK LIFE are of the very highest order, the interest on which 
te collected when due, The entire amount of its uncollected interest, including the amount ac- 
crued or earned but not yet due, upon its investments January Ist, 1880, was but $317,989.11. 
This was only about eight-tenths of one per cent. of the Company’s entire assets, being the lowest 
ratio of any prominent company and in notable contrast with some. At the date above given its 
bonds and stocks were worth nearly a million dollars more than cost. 


9. A Prudent Company. 


In estimating its liabilities, the Company employs the severest standard used in this coun- 
try. Security being the sine qua non in life {' “ance, the New York Lire calculates its 
reserve fund on the supposition that it will be avie to realize in future but four per cent. 
interest, and thus keeps this fund over four million dollars larger than is required by the law 
by which its solvency is tested. Hence, no unusual losses, no sudden depression in the prices 
of securities, no panic, no hard times, nor all of these combined can so reduce its surplus as 
seriously to embarrass the Company. 


10. A Good Company to Insure in. 


The policies of the New Yor«x Lirs are notable for their freedom from vexatious restr - 
tions ; the customs of the Company with respect to payment of premiums, etc., are plain 
stated, and efforts are made to encourage and to enable every honest policyholder to keen 
his policy; in the settlement of claims by death the greatest liberality consistent with justice 
is ever shown, as the grateful acknowledgements of hundreds of beneficiaries abundantly 
testify. By its liberal construction of the policy contract in cases that might have been resist- 
ed on technical grounds it has gained the reputation of being 


“4A Non-Contesting Company.” 





MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-President, 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. D. O’DELL, Sup’t of Agencies 


RENE TOO ae MD” } Medical Examiners 
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TERMS OF SU BBORIPTION. 
5:2 Numbers, tmadvance (postiige free). ....+. 


26 (Gmos,). ip @dvamve ( 

13 a (3mos.), > “f 
4 as (imonth), “ a 
2 ba Q-weeks), “ bad 
1 Number (1! week), » bad 
52 Numbers, after §months, @ 


52 ad after 6 months, 


tc?” Remittances must be made tp Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, or Drafts, if possibie. When neitherof 
these can be procured, send the moneyin a KEGIs- 
TEReD LETTER. The present registration system is 
viriualiy an abselute protection against losses by 
mail, and all Postmasters are obliged to register 
letters whenever requested to do go. 

PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order is 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance 
and until payment of all arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

No names entered on the subscription books with- 
out the money in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are partieularly requested to ote 
the expiration of their subscriptions, and to torward 
what is due for the oncuing year, with or without 
further reminder from this office, 

THE RUCEIPT of the paper.is® sufficient receipt 
of the FIKST subscription. Receipts for money 
remitted to RENEW Cabecriptions are indicated b 
the change in Ube date of expiration on the litle gel. 
low ticket attac fo the paper. which change is 
made elther thé first or second week after the ne 
is received. But when @ postage stamp is receiv 
the receipt will be sent b 


mail!. 
Messrs SAMPSON Low & CO., No, Vs 
are ‘cur Agente in London to receive cubsoripbous 
and advertisements 
Address THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0,. Bex 2787, 251 Broadway, N. ¥. Citys 








NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


1. Any person who takes @ pape: reguiariy from the 
post-o!\ce- whether direc to hw name or another's 
or wheter he has subscribed or sot—is responsible 
for the payment 

2. Tf a person orders his paper @iscontinued, he 

D 


must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and coliect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not 


5. The one i Se that yotustas 4 take 
newspapers and per ica rom the pos joe, or 
remevine and tevving th.m uncalled tor te pritea 
facie evicence of intentiona! fraud. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


PER AGATSB LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines tw tne column. 
Ordinary Advertisementa, Last /aged Business 
} time.... Tbe. 
4 times (one month)...\c,| 4 times (one month... .s66. 
1% “ (three months)Se. 13 (three munuths wo. 
% * (ex ~ pte “ imix ™ 5a, 
2 “ (twelve jue “ (twelve “ eo. 
1. LUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS, 
© GRERG, scccccccesesgecccevcccccccsccossocccesosed 
4 times (one month)............++ 
_ * (three months).... 
6 (etx - 
s2 CHO Den dccagocccckocsctes . - die. 
PUBLISHER'S NOTICES....ONE DOLLAR PER AGATE 
LINK, BACH TIME. 
FINANCIAL BOtiCes... Swe DOLLARS PER AGATE 
NE. 
Rr t1G100s NOTICES........... Firty Cen v6 A LINE. 
MARRIAGES AND DRaATHS. not exceeding four 
lines, $!. Over that, Twenty-five Cents a Line. 
Payments for advertising must be ie in advance. 
Address all letterato 





THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-O0,. Box 2787. 251 Broadway, N. Y. City, 


I 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


Issl, 


Persons desiring to order other periodicals 
will fndit greatly to their advantage tosend thetr 
subscriptions through this office, Any of the 
following publications will be supplied, in con- 
nection with THE INDEPENDENT, on receipt of 
the sum named im addition to thé regular sub- 
scription price of Tae Inpsrenpawr—viz., 
$3.00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the offices 
of the respective publisher., without premiums, 
postage paid 





Reg. Price, 
Agriculturist..,........2.20--seee $125 $1 50 
Appleton’s Journal (Montbly).... 270 809 
Atlantic Monthly..........++.0++ 850 «4M 
Demorest’s Magazine............ 260 3800 


Frank Leslie’s Mustrated Weekly. 350 400 
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ENCORE UNB FOIS. 
4 HOLIDAY LEGEND. 


BY BARTON GREY. 





12 is morn in the Chateau of Vermandois, 


Morn on the crests of the Auvergne hills, 
And hard by the Chapel of Saint Eloi 
The horn of the huntsman shrills; 


‘Shrills with a shriek like a soul in pain, 


Low in the valley and loud on the hill, 
Till it dies away like some Elfin strain 
In the reeds of the frozen rill. 


Francois le Loup, /e fler Francois, 

Will hunt to-day where tle wild boar broods, 
Hard by the Chapel of Saint Etoi, 

In the lordly Auvergne woods; 


And bis bride of a week, la belle Yolande, 
She whom men call ‘‘ La Rose d’ Artois,” 
Sits telling her beads with listless hand 
In the Chateau of Vermandois, 


Languid and heavy-eyed she is; 


Strange sight, I ween; for this Christmas 
morn 


When for all good people’s peace and bliss 
The dear Lord Christ was bora. 


Peasant and priest look forth tn awe 
And cross themselves, as the train sweeps by, 
For the princely Seigueur de Vermandois, 
Men say, hath an evil eye. 


Francois le Loup hunts long and late, 


And the flush of the sunset is red on the’ 


snow ; 
But the train comes not to the castle-gate, 
Though the shadows glide and flow. 


It is night in the Chateau of Vermandois, 
Night in the hollow and night on the hill; 
But down in the Chape! of Saint Eloi 
A dim light flickers still. 


And the priest kneels there by the Chapel 
shrine; 
But never a tonsnre hath he, I ween, 
And the éyes that gleam under his gabardine 
Are the eyes of Messire Jean. 


Messire Jean du Bois-Garonne, 
Messire Jean, lz brave, le beau, 

What doth he here, while the night creeps on 
Awd darkens the pallid snow ? 


To the walls of his stately Picarfl tower 
The path is long, thorow brake and briar ; 
Why kneéls he here, in the twilight’ héur, 
In the garb of a hooded friar ? 


Tristram, the hound, has pricked his ears, 
Where hard by the postérn he holds his lair, 
For, stealthily taking the night, he hears 
A step on the turret stair ; 


The winding stair that leads above 
To the bower, made soft with feathery rush, 
Where the Lady Yolande, in her new-made love, 
Sits in the silken hush ; 


Site and weaves, as a good dame should, 
A wondrous webof Orient dyes, 

Made sweet with the scent of the sandal-wood 
Atif Yorgeots as Orient skies ; 


Or strikes her cithern-and sings and tells 
Some sweet, soft song of the Provenge rills, 
Or a legend wild of the Drachenfels, 
Or a chaunt of the Dauphine bills. 


Bat.not in her bower’s odorous gloom, 

Nor in turret nor ball sits the ledy to-night ; 
The web hangs lo6¢e from the idle loom 

And the cithern is silent quite. 


The postern-gate has opened slow, 
And a form has passed like a shape Na 
dream, 
Where the tremulous star-beams gild the snow 
With a weird, unearthly gleam. 


She has donned her wimple and donned her 
hood, 
And has passed from the Chateau of Ver- 
mandois, 
Over heath and _ wold, to the twilight-wood; 
To the Chapel of Saint Elof. 


And the priest has turmed from the altar there— 
That holy man, inthis Fobes of gray ; 
He has thrown beck 'thecow! from bis unshorn 
hair, r 
He has tossed his staff away. 


Messire Jean du Bofs-Garonne 

Aw she that was erst his protttiised bride 
On the Artois hills, a month agone, 

Stand silent, side by side. 


She has ent to hié clasp, Duke Fished" 


She has bowed to his lips, “La Rose d’Ar- 
tole”? — 
Lips that, with each kiss, cry, in their pride: 
“Ab, Yolande! Bnocore une fois /* 
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A swift, sharp gleam, ’twixt the stars and 
the snow, 
A thrust that smites thorow cowl and hood, 
To the gallant life below! 


There, in the shimmer of dying light, 
Francois le Loup, le fler Francois! 
“Hal ha! Beau sire!” And the blade gleams 
bright. 
“Hal ha! Dneore une fois!” 


Tristram, the hound, hath stirred in hts lair 
By the turret step, where he lieth low, 

For a sound has smote on the frosty air 
Like a shriek of mortal woe. 


A form has passed through the postern. door 
That opes to the Chateau of Vermandois; 

But the Lady Yolande comes back no more 
From the Chapel of Saint Eloi. 


But stil] the tale of that Christmas night, 
At hearth and board, do the gossips tell; 
Still once a year, in the gray twilight, 
Men shun the haunted dell; 


And the huntsman, that tracks the red deer’s 
slot, 
Crosses himself with the holy sign, 
And the Auvergne peasant tarries not 
To pray at the Chapel shrine; 


But on wintry nights, when the winds are out. 
The warders who watch at Vermandois 

Hear a cry that thrills like a demon-shout: 
“Ha! ha! DPncore une fois!” 





THE STORY OF TELEMACHUS. 
278 DECEMBER, A.D. 408. 








BY PROF. 8. M. HOPKINS, D. D. 


ALTHOUGH Paganism as the state religion 
of Rome was overthrown at the beginning 
of the fourth century, and Christianity set 
up in its place, yet a large majori‘y of the 
people still rémained devoted to the old 
classic worship. It took more than a cen- 
tury longer for the Christian life and morals 
to pervade the entire population. - Particu- 
larly was this the case in the city of Rome 
itself. The Church numbered many thou- 
sands of members; but the great preponder- 
atice of wealth, rank, and fashion was still 
on the side of the gods. The old Roman 
families who, with more or less of truth or 
probability, traced back their lineage to the 
great names of Scipio, Fabius, Valerius, or 
the Gracchi, men who in the glorious days 
of Rome counted it no less an honor to 
serve as flamens or augurs in the Pagan 
Church than to lead upatriumph to the 
foot of the Capitol, made it their pride to 
prove true to the family traditions and 
scorned the vulgar faith of the Galilean 
rabble. To be a Christian in Rome, even 
in the early part of the fifth century, was 
to be &n outcast from all good society; tobe 
excluded like a Pariah from the 1,800 
palaces that lined the Forum and the 
Appian Way; and to be left to herd with 
the shopkeepers and slaves, whom the aris- 
tocracy scarcely deigned to recognize as 
fellow-creatures, much. less as fellow-citi- 
zens. . 

But there was one common spot where 
all classes continued to meet—the rich and 
the poor, the nobles and the proletariat, the 
Christian even and the Pagan; and that 
was the huge Colosseum, where as late as 
the fifth century of the Christian Era com- 
bats of gladiators continued to be exhibited. 
The period of the year chiefly devoted to 
these fascinating spectacles was the month 
of December. The sky was then generally 
serene, the heat of the summer was past, and 
the spectators no longer needed the shelter 
of the vast and unmanageable velarium to 
screen them from the rays of the sun. 

It was in the early afternoon of a bright, 
soft day, near the end of December of the 
year 408, that crowds of eager, clamorous, 
gesticulating Romans, of all classes and 
conditions, were pressing their way along 
down the Forum and by various streets, 
through'the Arch of Constantine, through 
the Areh of Titus, from every direction, 
toward the huge entrance ways that sur- 
round the entire circumference of the Co- 
losseum. 

Each person grasped in his hand the 
bronze tessera, marked with the number 
of the row, the aisle, and the seat he was to 
occupy. A small army of busy locarii, or 
ushers, with a facility acquired by long 
practice, rapidly distributed the holders, 
each to his proper place. 

For several days previous the blank walls 
everywhere had been placarded with rough 
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drawings and advertisements, announcing 
that on the 9th Kal. of January (corre- 
sponding to our 24th December), under the 
patronage of M. Fibulus Bestia as editor, a 
brilliant show would be offered for the 
entertainment of the Roman public. After 
preliminary combats between elephants and 
tigers, between lions and rhinoceroses, and 
between bears and men, the laiter being 
criminals selected from the prisons for the 
purpose, twelve pairs of gladiators, several 
of them of the highest reputation, would 
contend for victory. 

There was never a lack of attendance at 
these brutal spectacles; but the crowds 
to-day were more eager and the betting ran 
higher than common. 

The spectators, as they arrived, were 
seated according to their rank: the nobles 
in the lowest row, immediately fronting the 
arena; the equites, or gentry, behind them; 
then the military class; still higher up the 
women, except such as were entitled by 
birth to front seats; and far up on the 
highest tiers hung swarms of the. great 
unwashed democracy of Rome—those whose 
daily and imperious demands were “‘ bread 
and blood.” At the doors a few cohorts of 
discip'ined foreign mercenaries stood under 
arms to preserve order. 

Among all this clamorous, shouting, and 
seething multitude, we are only concerned 
at present with a single group. The com- 
bats of animals with each other and with 
men proceeded for some time, with the 
usual sanguinary results, and the rabble in 
the upper rows began to call out for the 
gladiators, Each had selected his favorite, 
and staked his copper half-pence on the 
result of the duel. Among the gentry 
great sums were pending. It was known 
from the bills how the combatants were 
matched, Several of them were old favor- 
ites, who had come off victors from many a 
bloody struggle. They were looked for 
with the same enthusiasm with which a 
modern audience expects the entrance of a 
Booth or a Salvini. Cries for Bebryx, for 
Nepimus, for Corbulo rose higher and 
higher. ‘‘Off! off!” they shouted. “ Be- 
gone with your quadrupeds! Bring on the 
gay swordsmen! A Samnite!’ A Samnite!” 

The villicus, or manager, rose in his place, 
and, bowing profoundly toward the empty 
seat, draped in purple, which represented the 
mxjesty of the emperor, begged leave to an- 
nounce that, in accordance with the wishes 
of the distinguished and enlightened pub- 
lic, with whose presence he was favored, 
the combats of wild beasts would now term- 
inate and the gladiators be at once intro- 
duced. 

The cheers and outcries that followed 
were stilled by the blast of a trumpet; and, 
’ a door opposite being thrown open, the re- 
doubted combatants marched in. They 
were arranged in pairs as they were 
matched to fight; but no two of them were 
armed the same. They had been brougit 
as prisoners from many of the conquered 
provinces. The Gaul carried a long, heavy, 
but poorly-tempered sword as his only 
weapon; the Thracian bore a round shield 
and a lance; the Samnite was armed with 
the concave shield and the short, heavy sword 
of the Roman infantry; he who was called 
a Retiarins carried a trident and a net, in 
which to entangle his adversary. Four were 
mounted and armed for equestrian combat. 

They were most of them young men, in 
the prime of life, strong and muscular; but 
two or three showed (for their helmets were 
not yet closed), the scarred faces and griz- 
zied hair of veteran warriors. Attended 
by their lanists, or master-of-arms, they 
marched round the ring, glancing up from 
under dark and savage brows at the shout- 
ing thousands; and, halting before the seat 
of the editor, made their salutations. Then, 
at an order from the lanista, two of the 
mounted gladiators wheeled their horses to 
opposite sides of the arena, while the rest 
continued their march and disappeared 
through the gate by whi:-h they had entered: 

Of the two who were «ppointed to begin 
the exhibition with a deully tournament, 
one was a Moor from Northern Africa. 
He was keen and swarthy of face and spate 
of figure, mounted on a fiery Numidian 
steed, and carrying for Iris only weapon a 
light scimetar. The other, a tall, fair- 
haired Goth, from beyond the Danube, 
named Enric, bestrode a heavier horse, 
and was armed with lance and dagger. 








While these preparations were taking 
place the group I. have referred to were 
approaching the entrance of the Colosseum. 
It consisted of half a dozen young men, 
evidently of the upper class, handsomely 
and fashionably dressed, but with every 
sign of riot and recent debauch in lovk and 
manner. Half in sport, half in earnest, 
they were dragging along with them a com- 
panion of their own age. 

“Nay, Alypius,” said one, a reckless- 
looking young Catiline, ‘‘ go you must and 
shall. December is nearly passed, and you 
have not yet showed your head inside the 
Colosseum. Do you know that your old 
Thracian favorite, Fronto, fights to-day with 
the big Jew from Antioch?” ; 

Alypius struggled to get loose. ‘‘ Re- 
lease me!” he said. ‘‘ You know I have 
given up these demon spectacles, and have 
washed the guilt and blood from my soul 
in the sacred laver.” 

They all burst out laughing. ‘‘ Optime / 
they said. ‘‘Bravo! Alypius is a Galilean 
Next thing we know, he will be a bishop of 
the Christians. Well, drag him along. Let 
him have one more jolly show before he 
turns into athing like that sour-looking 
monk who is dogging our steps so 
closely.” 

The person pointed at was a pale, emaci- 
ated young man, dressed in a long black 
robe, who had repeatedly triedto get near 
Alypius, but had been always rudely thrust 
away by his riotous companions. 

He now pressed close up and plucked 
Alypius by the sleeve. ‘Stand firm, O 
my brother!” he said. ‘‘ Have thou no com- 
munion with the unfruitful works of dark- 
ness; but rather reprove them.” ‘‘ Fear me 
not, O Telemachus!” said the other. ‘‘ They 
may drag me into this temple of Satan, but 
they cannot make me look on their sacrifice 
of blood. Never, oh! never again will I 
lend my voice to swell the demon shout 
over deeds of murder.” 

Yelling and laughing, the band now 
reached the entrance of the Colosseum. 
Alypius had given up resistance, as useless; 
but, surrounding him, to prevent escape, the 
wild group pressed in at the door of the 
vomitory, and, handing their tickets to one 
of the ushers, were conducted to the places 
that had been reserved for them. 

Alypius took the seat into which he was 
pushed, bent his head, shut close his eyes, 
and tried to pray. The monk, who had 
followed closely behind them, sat down on 
one of the steps of the radius, or aisle lead- 
ing down to the arena, and covered his face 
with a fold of his robe. 

Just at this moment the trumpet sounded 
again, and the two horsemen in the arena 
put their steeds in motion. The Goth lev- 
eled his spear with a steady aim and rode 
straight at his antagonist; but Niger, prac- 
ticed in all feats of equitation, at the instant 
of mecting swerved his horse with his 
knee to the left, and, writhing his body to 
one side, escaped the thrust. Facing about 
rapidly, he began circling around his bulky 
enemy, keeping well out of reach of the 
long lence and challenging him to try it 
again. Enric steadily frotted the Numid- 
ian, turning as he wheeled and watching 
his opportunity. 

The rabble began to jeer and mock him. 
** Well, stupid,” said they, ‘‘ how long are 
you going to keep us waiting? Now then, 
goathim! Ride him down!” 

Enric spurred his horse and charged. 
The attack was so sudden and the distance 
to pass so short that the trick of the Numid 
ian partly failed him. The lance plowed 
his side; the blood burst out on his white 
tunic; and the galleries began to cheer. 
‘*Habet! habet!” they shouted. ‘‘ He’s 
caught it this time!” But at that instant 
the horses closed upon each other, and the 
Moor, with a backward stroke of his scim- 
etar, shore straight through the 1 eck and 
shoulder of his antagonist, who dropped 
dead from the saddle. 

The combat had been short and not 
highly satisfaetory; it lacked variety and 
incident; but the people hailed the result 
with a storm of shouts and laughter. 

During all this time Alypius sat with his 
face buried in his hands and never looked 
up. The monk writh@t his body like one 
in pain. Once or twice he half started to 
his feet, and sat down again with a groan. 





Holy Mother of God, be near me!” 

The dead and the wounded men were 
dragged out of the arena, and the lanista, 
who saw that the rabble were somewhat 
dissatisfied, called forward two of his best 
fighters. They belonged to a class of glad- 
iators who were always matched against 
each other—a Retiarius, who fought with 
net and trident, and a Secutor, who was 
armed with sword and shield. The former 
was Simon of Antioch, a well-known fight- 
ing Jew; the latter was the veteran glad- 
iator, Fronto, already mentioned. 

Their method of fighting appeared imme- 
diately. Watching each other closely for a 
moment, the Jew advanced cautiously, 
holding his net coiled on his left arm, 
fenced a while with his trident, to throw his 
antagonist off his guard, and then with a 
dextrous movement flung the net at 
Fronto’s head. The latter bent his body, 
and with a rapid motion of his shield 
dashed the snare to one side. The Retiarius, 
baffled, instantly took to flight, gath- 
ering up his singular implement of  war- 
fare as he ran; while Fronto, sword in 
hand, followed close at his heels. Round 
the long ellipse they ran, the people laugh. 
ing and cheering, and laying the odds now 
on the Secutor and now on the fugitive, 
until the latter, finding himself again pre- 
pared, wheeled in an instant and flung the 
net fairly over the head of hisenemy. It 
slipped, indeed, off from the smooth brass 
head-piece; but, in his struggles to free 
himself, Fronto incautiously lowered his 
shield, and the Retiarius instantly dashed 
the trident in his face. Stunned by the 
blow and almost blinded with the blood 
pouring from three lacerated wounds, the 
Secutor broke his way loose from the net 
and again made at his adversary with the 
sword. 

The same scene was repeated. The 
Retiarius, who was one of the most adroit 
of his class, again took to flight, coiled his 
net, and threw it again, with partial suc- 
cess; and, without having been touched 
himself, inflicted another sévere wound on 
the Secutor. * 

The galleries were now wild with excite- 
ment. The gay and elegant Roman ladies 
waved their handkerchiefs and screamed: 
‘*Habet! Habet! Now, Jew! Now, Thracian! 
Two to one on Simon!” 

Alypiuscould bear it no longer. ‘‘ Who has 
it?” saidhe. ‘‘Fronto?”’ In an instant he had 
sprung up on the stone bench, with the rest 
of the shouting company. ‘‘Fronto! 
Fronto!” he cried. Now is your time! 
Give it to him! Under the fifth rib!” 

The Secutor heard the cheer, and, throw- 
ing himself forward, inflicted a severe and 
dangerous though not disabling wound 
upon hisenemy. The chase had now come 
round again. The Retiarius had recovered 
himself, and again made a successful throw, 
The net dropped fairly over Fronto’s head 
and held him fast, and the two stood up to 
each other, hacking and stabbing with 
feeble but unabated fury. 

Alypius had forgotten what he was and 
where he was, his baptism and his resolu - 
tions, everything but the mad intoxication 
of the combat. Screaming, clapping his 
hands, foaming at the mouth, he yelled his 
encouragement to the gladiators. 

The monk, who had been whiolly over- 
locked amid the excitement of the scene, 
had now risen to his feet. His face was 
deadly pale. He looked toward Alypius 
with an expression of anguish and horror. 
‘* Tt is time, then, indeed!” he groaned, ‘‘ O 
Christ, strengthen me!” And, before any 
one could perceive or intercept his purpose, 
he rap down the steep aisle, laid his hand 
on the barrier, and with one bound. 
dropped in the arena, twenty feet below. 
Gathering himself up from the fall, he 
rushed between the combatants and thrust 
them asunder. ‘‘In the name of God most 
high,” he cried, ‘forbear! Ye shall do no 
murder. Know ye not, my brethren, who 
it was that came this night on earth to 
speak peace aud mercy to guilty men?” 

The bleeding and exhausted gladiators 
lowered their weapons and stood uncertain 
what tode. But the spectators, who had 
been amazed into silence at this sudden in- 
terruption to their amusement, now broke 
out into yells of fury. ‘‘ Down with the vile 
monk! Tearhim! Fling him to the lions !” 
resounded from the galleries. And in an- 
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Both of them wore on the left arm a light | ‘‘O Christ,” he prayed, ‘‘ strengthen me! | other moment a hundred or more of the 
round shield. 


officers and spectators leaped the barrier 
and rushed upon Telemachus. There was 
a confused sound of blows and groans 
and execrations mingled, and then the mob 
surged apart; and the monk was seen lying 
on the sand, bruised and torn almost be- 
yond the semblance of humanity, between 
the two wounded gladiators. 

A sudden awe seemed to have fallen 
upon the spectators. The shouts had 
ceased and there was a dead stillness. 
Without a word, they began to steal ont 
from their seats and to glide swiftly down 
the broad stone staircases; and in this 
vast and awful building the arrangements 
for exit were so perfect that in an incred- 
ibly short space of time fifty thousand peo- 
ple had melted away, and amid the gather- 
ing darkness silence fell upon the scene, 

Only two figures were left. In the arena, 
where he had fallen, lay the monk, Teie 
machus, breathing his last. His head was 
pillowed upon the knees of Alypius, who, 
with tears of remorse and contrition raining 
from his eyes, bent over him, kissing him 
upon the forehead and wiping away the 
blood which oozed steadily from his lips. 

An hour passed, marked only by the 
feeble and fainter breathing of the dying 
man. Suddenly Telemachus opened wide 
his brilliant eyes and looked up. A radi- 
ance, as if from Heaven, overspread his 
features. Pressing the hand of Alypius, he 
whispered: ‘It is peace, O my brother! 
Peace on carth, good-will to men! Glory!” 
And with the word the light went out of 
his eyes; there was one long, gentle breath; 
and, the smile still hovering on his lips, the 
soul of Telemachus went up to God. 

Well had he accomplished the mission on 
which he had come all the way from his 
distant Syrian home; and his was the last 
human blood that was to wet the sands of 
that arena. His name remains to be en- 
shrined in every Christian heart as that of 
one of the great martvrs of humanity. 





THE CRUEL TREATMENT OF 
JACOBUS PHENNIG. 


THE COURSE OF THE YEARS. 





BY ROSE HAWTHORNE LATHROP. 





I PLACE my little story in the strange, 
charming land of Germany, because there 
even the grown people are oftener childlike 
at heart than in America. And you see, 
dear young readers, Ican place my story 
where I wish, for it is not founded upon 
anything thet ever happened, unless it 
always happens here, there, and everywhere; 
for we story-tellers are apt to take a truth 
of life, which is as common to all of us as a 
dinner is, and serve it for to-day’s reading, 
as the cook serves a chicken. 

It was a bright and breezy day, near the 
midst of summer, ina fine German city, 
and the steeples along the winding. streets 
had lately struck ten o’clock. A broad 
street, that looked as if it were paved with 
gold, except where the shadows lay, be- 
cause of the deep color of the yellow sun- 
light, stretched out before the nicest little 
cradle-wagon to be found thereabouts. It 
had green curtains drawn across its arched 
roofing. The wagon was rolling along 
comfortably, catching up with the stre‘ch- 
ing avenue, it would seem; and one of the 
gayest and stoutest of nursery-maids, wear- 
ing a frilled muslin cap, pushed the baby- 
carriage on, and gavea pleasant smile to all 


the children she passed, withal. 
Who was inside this wagon? Jacobus 


Phennig. How did he feel? He felt like a 
butterfly in a chrysalis. The wheels of his 
carriage: had just received a Saturday's 
scrubbing, and sparkled like black glass, as 
they twirled upon the crisp gravel; and the 
trees swayed their branches mirthfully over 
the people who were walking and over the 
harouches sliding past, which were filled 
with glad merry-makers, bound for some 
rustic hostelry on this beautiful morning. 
But this good scene the small Jacobus could 
not erjoy, simply because he had a feather 
cushion on the top of his chest and 
the green curtains abovementioned were 
drawn before his head as tightly asif the 
sunlight had been full of bees, or as if the 
welcome breeze were a sword with which 
to cut off his round nose. At the first set- 
ting out upon his ride, Jacobus had ex- 
pressed his disappointment at things of 
every day by gurgling behind his curtains 
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like a brook under banks of arching bracken, | science of his handsome pair of eyes. 


so that everybody of a kindly disposition 
who hurried by cried out: ‘‘ Bless the little 
booby!” How could these outsiders misun 
derstand him so completely? Butsoon Jaco- 
bus was forced to close his eyes, and snored 
like a mosquito or a cricket. One falls 
asleep easily in the perplexity of mind 
which takes place on being roasted under a 
feather cushion. ‘‘How much our little 
gentleman has been enjoying the songs of 
the birds, no doubt; and now they have 
lulled him to sleep!” said the nurse to her- 
self, looking fondly down upon the basket- 
top. 

The fact was, Jacobus had felt that 
morning (as much as his baby mind would 
allow) that he had beena great sufferer from 
the unkindness of his family, who should 
have remembered that wheu they were 
babies they did not relish being suiocated. 
Sometimes, when in the nursery at home he 
became thoughtful and a distant gaze filled 
his eyes, his Mother would exclaim: “ Ja 
cobus looks so wise already, I think he will 
become governor in his twenties!” Little 
thought she that her son was pondering 
upon his next ride in the basket-wagon, and 
wishing he could manage to tell his Mother 
that it always made him very unhappy to 
be pockeied thus. The trouble is, a great 
many things seem very hurd to bear when 
we are children which older folks entirely 
overlook; for there is so much suffering 
in the after years that we grown-ups don’t 
have a moment left to think of the smaller 
worries which once bothered us as greatly 
as they do you, kind reader. And, many 
people as there are in the world who devote 
themselves to making it happier, from east 
to west, still the rule of life is, in regard to 
trials, that what comes to us to be endured 
has got to be accepted and borne, quite as 
much as if it were a piece of arnica-plaster 
that won't come off. 

It was certainly a fact, however, that 
Jacobus, the baby, never caught a single 
cold, and at five years wasa flourishing 
boy, in every sense of the word. No one 
had more hair, of a soft, curly yellow, nor 
redder cheeks, nor stouter limbs. His 
nurse might well stand, with her honest 
hands resting on her hips, and think that 
her life had been crowned with merited 
pride, as she gazed on him. 

But, in spite of Nurse Minnchen’s appro 
bation, what did five-year-old Jacobus think 
to himself? He went to school; and he did 
not object to school at all, for he was a 
natural student. It might have been de- 
lightful to jog off alone over the broad 
avenue in brass-toed shoes; to know that 
he was being brought up in a manly way; 
but the hard thing to day was that he had 
a knapsack strapped tightly to his back, as 
if he were a soldier in another Thirty Years’ 
War. That is just what Master Phennig 
was. He had enlisted in the Thirty Years’ 
War of Learning, and he was not to get rid 
of his knapsack, which was full of school- 
books, very soon. His mother gave him 
bunches of cherries and sweet cakes to stow 
away in one corner of the soldierly bag; 
but he was not much consoled by her kind- 
ness. Still the knapsack was strapped on 
with hard leather and steel buckles; and he 
could not set it down by the road in a hurry, 
if he had a mind to turn a somersault or to 
play leap-frog. It insured his going straight 
to school, without doing any mischief, as 
surely as if he had had his father and 
mother inside, to call out: ‘‘ Remember the 
awitch, Jacobus!” 

He never talked of this new woe any 
more than if he had been a baby yet, who 
could only say ‘‘ goo!” and ‘‘gah!” How 
soon in life you learn that there are griefs 
which cannot be spoken, any more than 
they could be done away with if they were 
spoken. Apparently, Jacobus throve upon 
his silence, for he grew to be a sturdy 
youth, with as joyous a laugh as anybody’s, 
and eyes that had a light in them which 
danced as gayly as water in the wind. 
When his knapsack was at last put into the 
little old basket-wagon in the garret, Juco. 
bus thought his fortunes had begun to 
bloom in earnest. 

He was sent to the university, and noth- 
ing could have been more to his liking than 
what he found there; except that no one 
had said anything to him, before he entered 
on his serious studies, about his making a 
present to the great classics and books of 





Donder und Bliteen! That was a sur 
prise to him not half as agreeable as a 
Christmas cake or a pretty walking-cane 
would have been, as you ,may imagine. 
And it made Jacobus feel the more badly 
that it seemed to everybody else quite 
natural for him soon to be obliged to go 
and buy spectacles; because, of course, he 
had tostudy morning, noon, and night, eyes 
or no eyes. Those orbs were so angry at 
the spectacles, too, that they at last shrank 
to half their size, and turned pale gray, 
instead of keeping themselves blue and 
radiant. 

“I don’t mind,” said young Phennig, 
giving the table a pound with his fist that 
scared half a dozen wooden pipe-heads into 
scowling more than usual (which is saying 
a good deal of a German pipe)—‘‘I don’t 
care whether I have a foil-cut from the ear 
to the corner of my lips; but Ido object to 
having eyes that look like a couple of gray- 
heads! Now, it is my opinion that Life has 
not any business to make a fellow’s eyes as 
big as saucers when he is but a silly, useless 
boy, as I was, and then take a slice out of 
them when he has got to make a mark in 
the world, hit the nail on the head, and do 
such like difficult matters, as I must. Come, 
what does Life mean by treating an honest 
German lad in that fashion, I beg to know? 
I mean to send my card to the consequential 
rogue! Will you take it, Heiarich?” runs 
on the incensed student to his companion, 
a student like himself and in just the same 
dilemma; though he did not happen to care 
a sou forhis blinkers, if they would but 
serve him to get his Greek and Latin faitb- 
fully 

So Heinrich growled, in answer: ‘‘ Pshaw! 
Fill your head up with knowledge of all 
kinds useful to other people, and nobody 
will mind what is on the outside of it, 
You might do without all your features, 
and yet contrive to be a benefit to your 
countrymen.” 

This cool advice made Phennig more in- 
dignant than ever for a minute, and he 
again alluded to his intention of fighting a 
duel with the Order of Things, as soon as 
he would find a me-senger to take his card 
to the right place. But he really became in 
the course of time an excellent apothecary; 
and people sent from the ends of the earth 
for his medicines, because they were always 
pure and well mixed. How many sick 
perscns grew better in health and happiness 
because Apothecary Phennig had almost 
used his eyes up in order to be faithful! 
It would tire us out to count the number. 
And yet it often seemed to him a hard sac- 
rifice to make—the loss of the splendid 
vigor of his youth. When Jacobus married, 
he chose a lovely, flaxen-haired German 
lady, as bright as a buttercup and as pretty 
as a Queen of the May. No one could 
surpass her in getting up a Christmas festi- 
val in Jacobus’s house or in cutting neat 
slices of brown bread for the little ones. 

One would think Jacobus would have 
been blessed now, if never before; and he 
was. But then there was certainly one an- 
noyance, which seemed to him an unncces- 
sary attack from the unseen powers. For, 
when the good husband lit his pipe, of a 
quiet summer evening, and went out upon 
the stone balcony that hung over the broad 
street of the.city—the same down which he 
had discontentedly trundled in the cradle- 
wagon years before—he would no sooner be 
fairly settled in his chair than « hundred 
midgets would come circling round his red, 
burning pipe-bowl, and tickle his cheeks 
with their thread-like wings; and perhaps a 
moth-miller would settle its soft, cold feet 
on his nose, as though the nose were noth- 
ing but « maple-twig. Apothecary Jacobus 
swore many a loud “thunder and light- 
ning” at them, and testily asked his sweet 
wife if it were not as well to stop smoking 
and breathing at once, if amoth-miller were 
grown to be as good as a wealthy citizen. 
“Ah!” his wife would say, ‘‘ one would 
think you were really cross, Jacobus, in- 
stead of being the kindest man I know; and 
the miller probably knows no better man, 
too!” But the husband thought himself a 
deeply-worried man for the space of ten 
minutes, perhaps; and then his wife’s re- 
joinder would begin to have effect. ‘‘ And 
let me tell you,” she sometimes added, 
soothingly enough to calm a fighting Indi- 
an, “‘if [ was a midget, I should hasien to 
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peep into that mirthful pipe of yours; and I 
suppose those little things there have less 
brains than a woman even, and reflect less 
what is befitting your dignity than the baby, 
who tweaks your beard every time you 
bold him.” 

But, no matter how many kind things 
people say to us, no matter how many stars 
are in the sky, nor how soundly we sleep at 
night, we have to shed tears for something 
or complain to somebody, now and then. 
It seems to me, sometimes, that mosquitoes, 
and headaches, and real sorrows are sent 
around the fairest parts of the world, to 
make us more glad to leave this life than 
we could be if here we were perfectly 
happy. 

After Jacobus Phennig had grown to be 
an old man, with thin, silvery hair, that 
curved up upon his bent shoulders like the 
last ebb-wave upon a beach, true it is that 
he was honored in his native city. The 
children who met him, if they had flowers 
in their bands, given them by their good 
sisters or gathered in the meadows, would 
gladly toss the roses and lilies or the fra- 
grant lilacs down before the old man’s 
steps, to make his bowed face move and 
shine with happy surprise. 

Women liked to see the sad look stay in 
Phennig’s face, that hovered back to it, 
however, like a dark bird to its nest, as 
soon as friends and passers let him become 
thoughtful in the solitude of self-commun- 
ion. He seemed to have at heart some re- 
prouch against some one or something; but 
he would never tell now what it might be— 
whetber it was against the cradle-carriage 
still, with its stifling wraps, or a grudge 
against the tight little knapsack, or against 
the university, where he had left his best 
eye-sight, or whether he persisted in 
thinking the world too full of winged 
insects. At any rate, all the respect and 
venerating love in the beautiful city could 
not make the stooping Jacobus gay, like a 
laughing child, although Nature had once 
made him it, and it wasa mystery to peo- 
ple who thought lightly why childhood 
should not always stay, since it appears to 
be the best experiment Nature has ever 
made. Certainly Jacobus had grown too 
wise to complain aloud. It may be that he 
was satisfied with the wisdom of that Order 
of Things with which he had in early man- 
hood been so enraged, and that the shadow 
in his face was cast there by a greater light in 
his mind than had evershone for him when 
he wore round cheeks and kitten-like friski- 
ness, under the gleaming sun of the visible 
world. Perhaps he no longer felt reproach 
toward others, but only toward himself. 
When Phennig died, he was placed beneath 
a magnificent velvet pall, and upon a bier 
that looked almost as long as his own hpuse. 
Flowers, in wreaths and crosses and 
streamers, lay everywhere upon the stately 
black drapery, and many hired mourners 
walked beside the funeral pageant, while 
weeping friends followed it. 

Sadly glided the funeral along. Who 
can tell but that the dead man in his seclu- 
sion had a thought, and smiled with satis- 
faction to know that they were doing so 
much in his honor; or, on the contrary, 
shed a tear for the thousands of flowers that 
were to die with him, in order that his 
decease should be less somber. Nobody 
could see through the dense velvet pall; 
but as for the flowers, they opened their 
eyes (said the city children to each other) in 
astonishment at being plucked and laid: 
under the great, sunny sky, upon the 
mournfulest place to be found just then in 
the whole neighborhood. 

But it occurs to me that the flowers upon 
that German bier were meant to express 
that as they were gathered so are gathered 
the days of man; and, like the flowers that 
bloom in the future, after these which have 
faded, so other days shall come in Heaven 
to our dead friends, who have gathered 
their whole lives here. 

One word more, and it is the key-note of 
my recountal.. At the end Phennig had, 
no doubt, discovered how important it is to 
an old man what he was brave enough to 
accomplish in this world, and not how he 
has suffered while obtaining wisdom and 
power over his personal desires. 


Tue new style of fall bonnet may be photo- 
graphed by slamming a ripe tomato against a 
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All of the words forming each letter com- 
mence with that letter. 

(1) Childhvod. (N) 1, a kind of cloth ; 2, to 
tell; 8, a medicine for nervous diseases (each 
read from the top down). (D)1, a poltroon; 
2, worn out. (E) 1, a woman’s name; 2 (upper 
arm) a point of the compass ; 8(middle arm), 
a part of the day; 4 (lower arm), to send forth. 
(P) 1, sorrowful ; 2, fragrance. (E) 1, a bunch 
of feathers ; 2, a title; 3, before; 4, a kind of 
poem. (N) 1, a delight to the senses; 2, a 
pumber ; 3, indifferent. (D) 1, to cheat; 2, 
disturbed. (E) 1, existence ; 2, to gain ; 3, to 
protract ; 4, comfort. (N) 1, the kernel of a 
nut ; 2, not real; 3, unaffected. (T)1 (hori- 
zontal); to make a noise like a bird; 2, dis- 
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This cross is composed of four separate 
word-squares. Upper square: 1, a great ad- 
versary ; 2, active ; 3, part of a fork ; 4, on the 
watch ; 5, beds for birds. 

Right-hand square : 1, before now; 2, ancient 
Troy ; 3,a white chemical salt ; 4, a healer; 5, 
a mineral used io polishing. 

Lower square: 1, to let ; 2, to surpass; 3, 
hot; 4, a fishing-net; 5, an ecclesiastical 
officer. 

Left-hand square : 1, a native of Rome; 2, a 
musical drama; 3, pools or lakes; 4, open 
space; 5, relating to the nose. LP. &. 


{This is a puzzle well worth working upon.— 
D.) 


EASY PUZZLE. 
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Put yourself in the center. 

Lines across are: 1, a Spanish title; 2, a 
means of motion: 3, a famous ironclad vessel ; 
4, an effect of light ; 5, a heavy weight. 

° O. R., Ir. 
CORKSCREW. 

Cross-words, of ‘five letters each: 1, a royal 
ornament; 2, vision; 3, haste; 4,a mass of 
burnt clay: 5, a heathen; 6, perpendicular; 
7, one of the senses; 8, a support; 9, a divine 
messenger ; 10, a serpent; 11, to happen; 12,8 
number ; 13, a game. 

The corkscrew: the conditions of things 
with an event. LP. M. 

Princeton, N. J. 





ANSWER TO PUZZLE OF LAST WEEK 
“ There is no disputing about tastes.” 
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Selections. 


“ THE KING’S MISSIVE, 1661.” 


Unper the great hill sloping bare 

To cove and meadow and common lot, 
In his council-chamber and oaken chair, 

Sat the worshipful Governor Eniicott. 
A grave, strong man, who knew no peer 
In a pilgrim land, were he ruled in fear 
Of God, not man, and for good or ill 
Held bis trust with an iron will. 


He bad shorn with his sword the cross from 
out 
The flag, and cloven the May-pole down, 
Harried the heathen round about, 
And whipped the Quakers from town to 
town 


Earnest and honest, a man at need 

Toburn like a torch for his own harsh creed, 
He kept with the flaming brand of his zeal 
The gate of the holy commonweal. 


His brow was clouded, his eye was stern, 
With a look of mingled sorrow and wrath, 
“* Woe’s me!” he murmured, “ at every turn 
The pestilent Quakers are in my path! 
Some we have scourged, and banished some, 
Some hanged, more doomed, and still they 
come, 
Fast as the tide of yon bay sets in, 
Sowing their heresy’s seed of sin. 


** Did we count on this? Did we leave behind 
The graves of our kin, the comfort and ease 

Of our English hearths and homes, to find 
Troublers of Israel such as these ? 

Shall I spare? Shall I pity them? God forbid! 

1 will do asthe prophet to Agag did. 

They come to poison the wells of the Word ; 

I will hew them in pieces before the Lord!” 


The door swung open, and Rawson, the clerk, 
Entered, and whispered, under breath : 
* There awaits below for the hangman’s 
work 
A fellow banished on pain of death— 
Shattuck, of Salem, unhealed of the whip, 
Brought over in master Goldsmith’s ship, 
At anchor here in a Christian port, 
With freight of the Devil and all his sort !” 


Twice and thrice on his chamber-floor, 

Striding fiercely from wall to wall, 

‘*The Lord do so to me and more,” 

The Governor cried, ‘‘ if 1 hang not all! 
Bring hither the Quaker.’’ Calm, sedate, 
With the look of a wan at ease with fate, 

Into that presence grim and dread . 
Came Samuel Shattuck, with hat op head 


“Off with the knave’s hat!’’ An angry hand 

outs See the offense; but the wearer 
said, 

With a quiet smile : “ By the king’s command 
I bear his message and stand in his stead. 

In the Governor’s hand a missive he laid, 

With the royal arms on its seal displayed ; 

And the proud man spake, as he gazed thereat, 

Uncovering : “‘ Give Mr. Shattuck his hat.” 


He turned to the Quaker, bowing low: 

* the king commandeth your friend’s release. 
Doubt not he shall be obeyed, although 

To his subjects’ sorrow and sin’s increase. 
What he here enjuineth, John Endicott, 
His loyal servant, questioneth not. 
You are free! God grant the spirit you own 
May take you from us to parts unknown. 


So the door of the jail was open cust, 

And, like Daniel out of the lion’s den, 
Tender youth and girlhood passed, 

With age-bowed women and gray-locked 

men; 

And the voice of one appointed to die 
Was lifted in praise and thanks on high, 
And the little maid from New Netherlands 
Kissed in her joy the doomed man’s hands. 


And one whose call was to minister 
To the souls in prison beside him went, 
An ancient woman, bearing with her 
The linen shroud for his burial meant. 
For she, not counting her own life dear, 
In the strength of a love that cast out fear, 
Had watched and served where her brethren 
died, 
Like those who waited the cross beside. 


One moment they paused, on their way to look 
On the martyr graves by the commen side, 

And much-scourged Wharton of Salem took 
His burden of prophecy up and cried : 

** Rest. souls of the valiant! Not in yain 

Have ye borne the Master’s cross of pain, 

Ye have fought the fight, ye are victors 

crowned, 
With a fourfold chain ye have Satan bound ! 


The autumn haze lay soft and still 
On wood and meadow and upland farms; 

On the brow of Snow Hill the great windmill 
Slowly and lazily swung its arms ; 

Broad in the sunshine stretched away. 

With its capes and islands, the turquoise bay; 

And over water and dusk of pines 

Blue hills lifted their faint ontlines. 


The topaz leaves of the walnut glowed, 
The sumach added its crimson fleck, 
And double in air and water showed 
The tinted maples along the Neck; 
Through frost-flower clusters of pale star-mist, 
And gentian fringes of amethyst, 
And royal plumes of the golden-rod, 
The grazing cattle on Centry trod. 


But, as they who see not, the Quakers saw 
The world about them. ‘They only thought 
With deep thanksgiving and pious awe 
Of the great deliversnce God had wrought, 
Through cae and alley the gazing town 
Noisily followed them up and down— 
Some with scoffing and brutal jeer, 
Some with pity and words of cheer. 


One brave voice rose above the din, 
Upsall, gray with his length of days, 
Cried from the door of his Lion Inn: 

“ Men of Boston, give God the praise! 
No more shall innocent blood call down 
The bolts of wrath on your guilty town. 
The freedom of worship, dear to you, 
Is dear to all and to all is due. 


“I see the vision of days to come, 
W hen your beautiful City of the Bay 
Shali be Christign liberty’s chosen home; 
And none shall his neighbor’s rights gainsay. 
The varying notes of tere pee blend 
ascend, 


And as one great prayer to 










And hands of mutual charity raise 
Walls of salvation and gates of praise.” 


8o pereed the Quakers through Boston town, 
Whose painful ministers sighed to see 

The walls of their sheep-fold falling down 
And wolves of heresy prowling free. 

But the years went on and brought no wrong; 

With milder counsels the state grew strong, 

As outward letter and inward light 

Kept the balance of truth aright. F 


The Puritan spirit, perishing not, 
To Concord’s yeoman the signal sent, 

And spake in the voice of the ca nnon-shot 
That severed the chains of a continent. 

With its gentler mission of peace and good- 


will, 
The thought of the Quaker is living still, 
And the freedom of soul he prophesied 
Is gospel and law where its martyrs died. 
—Joun G. WuittiER, in “ The Memorial His- 
tory of Boston.”’ 


IN TRAINING FOR AN ART CRITIC. 


THREE locomotive engines have been 
placed on exhibition at the yard of Hinkley & 
Drury’s works. Why they are placed there 
we have not been told. The men who 
made them have ore | some ideas quite 
different from those of other men, and why 
they have those ideas no one tells us. 

No. 1, by a Mr. Jones, is an ‘‘eight- 
wheeled heavy engine for freight.” So it is 
called in the catalogue. If Mr. Jones had 
ever studied in London, he might have had 
an opportunity to walk as far as Long-Acre, 
and there, on any fine day, he could inspect 
some gentlemen’s dog-carts and other car- 
riages, running back even to the tilbury and 
phaeton of other times, 

Ah! do we not remember such a landeau? 
It was by old Remrey himself. If Mr. Jones 
would serve an apprenticeship at Long- 
Acre, he would be able, perhaps, to exhibit 
phaetons, instead of clumsy freight-engines. 

No. 3 is marked: ‘ Light switching engine. 
Weighs only eight tons. Six wheels. J. 
Smith.” 

We pass at once to No. 3, because we 
could not find No. 2 in the catalogue. 
This Mr. Smith seems to have an eye for 
color. He has painted the spokes of the 
engine-wheels green. Why not purple, 
Mr. Smith? Do you not know that Ruskin 
says every unprejudiced eye loves purple? 
And why six wheels, Mr. Smith? hy not 
eight wheels? Why alight engine for switch- 
ing? Mr. Smith will do well if he direct 
his energies, which are doubtless good, 
though not trained, to building heavy en- 
gines for freighting. 

We were leaving the yard (to attend a 
base-ball match), when our eye lighted on 
No, 2. ‘‘Fast express engine. Ten wheels. 
New pattern. John Tomson.” Our star 
was unjust to us. If we had only gone out 
at the narrow postern, we should not have 
seen No, 2. This passion for novelty is the 
end of art. Cannot Mr. Walter Smith, orthe 
Board of Education, or somebody weed out 
from young the men this passion for novelty ? 
Here is an engine nineteen feet long, if an 
inch. Credat Judenus! The reader may be sure 
we do not exaggerate. We measured the 
engine with our foot-rule. Now, the chariot 
of Theseus on‘the Parthenon frieze only 
measures six and a quarter pugones, or, if 
Mr. Tomson prefers, seven and three-eighths 
pugmai. Has Mr. Tomson found a better 
cavon than Phidias? Does he really sup- 

se that there is anything in the name of 

Tomson which will set aside the traditions 
of three thousand years? 

This is the end of the notice. It would 
have been longer had there been more 
engines. But I think you will see I have 
caught the knack. The object is, first, to 
show how much I know; second, to tell as 
little cf what there is in the exhibition as 
possible; third, to point out to the artists a 
more excellent way.— Boston Transcript. 








A Happy Clergyman, 
Rev. E. F. L. Gauss, ena, Ill.: “I have been seret 
sufferer from Kidney Disease, and, after being by 
my doctors that { could not get well, I commenced 
the use of Day's Kipngy Pap, which 


has now com. 
I a 


jetely cured me. m strong and in look the 
very Victure of health. May all the suifering be 
hel as I have been is my earnest wish.” 





PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 
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DELAY IS DANGEROUS. 
ARE YOU TROUBLED WITH A 


‘Cough or Cold? 
ALLEN’S LUNG BALSAM 


AND PREVENT CONSUMPTION. 
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(TRADE MARK. } 


: | 

| 
D psia, Liver 
Diseases Fever & 
Ague, Rheuma- 
tism, Dropsy, 

Heart Disease, | 


Biliousness, Nervous Debility, etc. | 
The Best REMEDY KNOWN to Man! | 


9,000,000 Bottles 


a01.D SINCE 1870. 


CONSTIPATION WITH HEADACHE, 
No. 99 West Houston 8r., Crry. 
om Tom INDIAN BLOOD SYRUP has cured me 
entirely 


DYSPEPSIA. 

Deak Ste >—I used your INDIAN BLOOD SYRUP for 
pyepepee (from which I suffered for five years), with 
the happiest results. 

A few doses placed my stomach in a condition to 
digest food, thereby relieving me of those distressin 
pains experienced by dyspeptics after eating; and, 
although it at first ca occasional dizziness, this 
—— disappeared on my continuing its use. y 

ageotson is now almost perfect and | feel tly 


€ 
benefi ours. A. A 
No. 383 West 38d St., New York City. 





CATARRH CURED. 
No. 44 West 9rn 8t., New York 
troubled with Catarrh, I com- 
our INDIAN BLOOD SYRUP, and, 
nd myself entirely © : in 


Dear Sir :—Be! 
menced the uge 0 
after a fair trial, I 


LIVER COMPLAINT AND LUNG DISEASE 


No. 617 9TH AVENUE, CITY. 
Dear Str :—I do not think I would be doing my duty 
without having the afflicted know the yas re- 
sults derived from the use of your BLOOD PURIFIER. 
For three years I suffered m lHver and lung difi- 


ran reiteved, and happy to teatify that Camwell 
‘as reliev: a am we 
bs asd Mas. JENNIE LORD. 





GLAD TIDINGS TO ALL! 


To-day no one is compelled to 
dress in a cold room, but can find 
it warm and his coffee boiled be- 
fore rising. This clock does the 
work, wakens you 
at the same time, 
and adds one hour of solid com- 
fort to every day of your life and 
saves you worlds of trouble. 
Christmas Presents of Gold or Silver will not com- 
pare with one of these Clocks. Circulars free. Men- 
tion this paper. 


PATENT CLOCE-WORES, Terre Haute, Ind. 
I endorse all the inventorclaims.”—W. M. K. Darn 
woop, Pastor Asbury Church, Terre Haute, Ind. 
















Impossible to detect it. Perfectly harm 
less. Adheres to the Skin. White or Pink 
25c. Get the Genuine. 
or by mail on receipt of ten 3c. stamps. 

Theo. Ricksecker, 146 William St., N. ¥ 
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A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD'’S 


ORIENTAL CREAM, or MAGICAL BEAUTISIER 


kles, 
Patches, and 
every blemish 


—- 











iv yOu (auies UU Mee Them, 4 recommend *Gourani's 
Cream’ as the least harmful of all the Skin prepaiy 
" Also P cote le removes superfluot es hati 


t 8 e 
Mux. M.B.T. GOURAUD, Sole Prop., 48 Bond St...N. Y. 


r Bro., and ot her 





AND 


PARTIES 
FURNISHED WITH A CHOICE VARIETY OF 
Ice Creams, Ices, Charlotte de Russe, 
Oysters, Jellied Game, Boned Ture 
key, Mottees, Bridal and Fancy 
Cakes, Flowers, etc., etc. 

Also entire Outfits of Decorated China, Silver, Glass, 

and Table Linen supplied by 


A. THOMPSON, 


30 Clinton St., bet. Pierrepont and Fulton, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


N. B.—Reliable Waiters sent in all cases, 





ELApENCE 
MMI ree Cll is 





, Mittens, 
Put up 


8, containing 
rales for Knitting Florence Siik, sent by mail 
on receipt of athree-cent stamp. Address 
NONOTUCK SILK CO., 
FLORENCE, MASS. 


~ ABOUT CHILDREN’S FEET. 


With proper care, children's feet, while growing, can 
be made to conform tothe designs of a a ogg that 





made 8 the potowsns, requisites not found 
in those made by even the best o 

Toe etection.—The projecting sole and fore- 
shortened insole allows the upper to settle back free 
from contact or friction in any way. Consequently, 
the toe does not wear out immediately; but the whole 
shoe wears uniformly. Hence, one patr of the Hatch 
Flexible Shoes will outwear or even ee eee of 
other makes. Costing no more, they are, therefore, the 
most economical. 

Flexibility The insole is not stitched to the out 
sole, thereby securip 


‘eet. 
Graceful Appearance,—The toe protection does 





The Only Medicine 
That Actsat theSameTimeon 


The Liver, the Bowels and the Kidneys. 


These are the natural cleans- 

Sahin ied tones 
3 e ome 
dreadful diseases are sure to follow wit 
TERRIBLE SUFFERING. 

Biliousness, Headache, Dyspepsia, Jaun- 

dice, Constipation and Piles, or Kid- 

ney Complaints, Gravel, Diabetes, 
or Rheumatic Pains and Aches, 
are developed because the blood is poisoned 
with the humors that should bave been 
expelled naturally. 
KIDNEY-WORT 

will restore the healthy action and all these 
destroying evils wiil banished ; neglect 
them and you will live but to suffer. 

Thousands havebeencured. Try itand you 
will add one more to the number. Take it 
and health willonce more gladden your heart. 

Cathe louger rem Ghoterment fun Aching tadht 
bear iP ies 

Kipyry-Wort will cure - 

age at once and be 
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WELLS, RICHARDSON & 00., Proprietors, 


aA 1Q  Cwitiventytpit) ©=— Burlington, Vt. 
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This valuable remedy is sold by all Druggists. 
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SO ee ee ee 


away with the necessity of metallic or rubber tips, 

which detract from the neat appearance of the shoe. 

| No parent having the welfare of children at neart 

| should mit them to wear stiff, uncomfo 

| shoes, Which destroy the symmetry or usefulness of 
tender, wing feet. 

r shoe our Sor the Hatch Flexible Shoe, 


Grain, Cloth, etc., etc. 
*,* Single pairs sent by mail, postpaid, to any part 
| of the United States. 


HATCH FLEXIPLE SHOE COMPANY, 
No. 7 River Front, Rechester, N. Y. 


WE RECOMMEND 


Oarter’s Iron Pills 


To every woman who is 
weak, to = 
couraged ; partica 

those who hive thin pale 
lips, cold hands and feet 
and who are without 
strength or ambition. 
Theee Pille quiet the 


. give strength 
to the bly. induce Te- 
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farm and Garden. 


fhe Agricultural Edi/or will be glad to receive amy 
practical hints, sugges!ions, or information that 
will make this department more valuable to those 
ef our Bubsoribers who feel specially interested. 





THE GROWTH OF TREES. 





Trees record their own history. The stump 
not only tells the age, but in what years the 
departed grew vigorously and in what it did 
little more than hold its own. I not long azo, 
in Ohio, measured the stump of a sugar maple, 
recently cut, and found it 80 inches in diam- 
eter. The tree had lived 125 years. In the 
first 68 years, while it stood in the dense for- 
est, it had acquired but 9 inches in diameter. 
After the forest was cut away, and it was left 
with only a few scattering companions, it soon 
assumed a superior rate of growth, which it 
maintained till nearly the last, so as to add 21 
inches of diameter in 62 years. The rings 
averaged about seventeen-hundredths of an 
inch in thickness, whereas in the first 63 years 
they had averaged but seven hundredths 

In Sweden it is ascertained that a forest of 
mixed wood on medium soil grows about a 
cord of wood a year on an acre of land. If 
much more than a cord is removed from an 
acre ina year, the production is reduced. But, 
to keep the production from diminishing, it 
makes all the difference in the world what 
trees you take away, whether you take those 
which are beginning to decay or those which 
are in the rapidest stage of growth. It is only 
by the best judgment in thinning out that the 
capital of growth can be kept whole aftera 
forest has become well established. 

If we take two trees of the same species— 
say an oak sapling that is four inches in 
diameter and 16 years old and 20 feet high 
and atree that is 24 inches in diameter, 96 
years old, and 60 feet high—a little calculation 
will show us, supposing the thickness of the 
rings now equal, that the sapling is making 
2.18 of acubie foot of wood in a year, while 
the tree is making 8.924 cubie feet in a year. 
It will take between 32 and 33 such large trees 
on an acre to make acord of wood ina year; 
and it willtake about 590 of the saplings, or 
nearly 4 tothe square rod; and it would take 
more than 70 to be cut to make a cord, so that 
in so young a forest acorda year cannot be 
taken away without trenching on the capital. 
It is not, in fact, till a forest is made 100 years 
old that it can yield so much as a cord an 
acre without trenching on the capital of 
growth. But when it gets of that age, if the 
right care is taken, the average cord it yields 
{s much more valuable than mere fire-wood. 
The larger and more perfect the sound tree 
the more valuable per cubic foot. 


The forest I have supposed, consisting of 
32 two-foot trees to the acre, would make only 
between 40 and 50 cords of wood to the acre, 
ifalleut at once. But that would be a de- 
struction of capital which it would take nearly 
100 years to restore; a capital which, if kept up 
by replacing every tree eut, will continue for- 
ever to yield a net profit of at least ten dollars 
per acre yearly. 

A forest, not to be ruined, must be managed 
very much as death manages the. human race. 
Trees must not be taken out faster than they 
spring up, nor all of one age or sex; only 
those that are ripe, sickly, and inthe way. By 
adapting the species to the soil, even the 
poorest soils will yield immense returns. The 
rocks hills of Massachusetts, which will not 
grow vory large oaks or walnuts, will cover 
themselves with enormous pines and hemlocks, 
if they have an opportunity. As evergreens 
do not, like othey trees, perpetuate themselves 
by sprouts from the stumps, when a forest of 
them ts slaughtered by the ax, their tender 


seedlings are provented from replacing them 
by the sun, frost, and cattle; while the hardier 
evediings of the deciduous woods—such as 


birch, maple, and ash, and the sprouts of such 
ouks and hickories as may have been mixed 
with the evergceens—have 2 better chance, and 
thus take the piace of the resinous woods on a 
soil net so well adapted to then. With o little 


jvdicionus care and forethought, a wood of 
serudy oak or hoop-pole bickory may be con- 
verte? intos glorious pinery, yielding masts 
for navies. But, as the individual man has, on 
the avereye, a life sorter than that of a tree, 
{it requires the state, which docs not die. to Jo 
this. 


The Middlesex Fells, so-called, is a tract of 
nearly 4,000 acres, within six or seven miles of 
Boston, of which more than 3,000 consist of 
rocky and blue-gravel hills, once covered with 
lofty pines and hem'ocks, nearly all of which 
have given place to oaks and hickories, living 
lives of semi-starvation and devastated by fre- 
quent forest-fires. There are about 140 pro- 
prietors, assessed at am aggregate sum be- 
tween $200,000 and $800,000, and deriving an 
income from the fuel of a good deal less than 
one per ceni. over the taxes. And this is 





taking annually more than is replaced ; so that 
the tract, in spite of its woody green foliage 
in summer and rainbow tints in autumn, is 
growing every year more desolate. Its condi- 
tion, considering its capabilities, is really a 
disgrace to Middlesex County, and Suffolk as 
well. 

It has been proposed that the citizens of the 
towns within whose territory this mostly unoc- 
cupied tract lies, and others interested in for- 
est culture, should purchase this tract and 
give it to the state, for the purpose of inaugur- 
ating a scientific and common-sense system 
of care for the trees. Should this be done, 
plainly, in a hundred years from now the state 
might be enjoying from this tract alone a 
revenue of $30,000 a year, while it would bea 
source of health and recreation quite beyond 
the power of money to measure.—ELIzuR 
Waricat, in “* Massachusetts Ploughman.” 
cI 


LARGE ORANGE AND OLIVE TREES. 


Tar largest olive tree we have record of is 
one at Beanfen, mentioned by Risso, which 
measures 23 feet in cireumference at 4 feet 
from the ground. It is said to have yielded 
375 Ibs. of of] annually and Risso estimates its 
age at 1,000 years. 

As to the size and longevity of orange trees, 
we may cite a number of authorities, as the 
subject is, doubtless, one of interest to our 
many orange-growing readers. There was a 
paper lately read before the Gardeners’ Im- 
provement Society of South Australia, by J. F. 
Pascoe, on the subject of longevity of the 
orange tree, and we may summarize the results 
of his researches in horticultural literature. 
The ‘*Companion to the Orchard,”’ published 
in 1831, says that about the 11th or 12th cen 
turies several varieties of the orange were 
cultivated in the neighborhood of Reggio, in 
the south of Italy, from whence they extended 
to Spain and Portugal, being found much 
hardier than was at first expected. The sweet 
orange was first brought into the country by 
Juan de Castro, a Portuguese, who presented 
some trees to the Conde Mellor, the King 
of Portugal’s prime minister, who saved only 
one plant ont of the great number brought 
over from China. ‘This tree, which was 
planted in 1548 and from which all the Euro- 
pean trees of this sort were produced, fs said 
to be now alive in Lisbon, in the garden of 
Count 8. Laurent.”’ The samne work. quoting 
from ‘* Evelyn's Diary,’’ mentions some famous 
trees at Beddington, which had been standing 
in September, 1700, upward of 120 years, and 
were laden with fruit, though showing signs 
of decay—probably through neglect and im 
proper treatment—the estate (Carew’s) having 
fallen into the hands of an infant, and being 
kept by a servant or two from falling into 
absolute ruin. These trees were killed by the 
great frost of 1739—1740. The ‘ Treasury of 
Botany ” mentions an orange tree at Versailies 
which was sown in 1421 and was at the time 
(1866) very healthy. An orange tree at the 
Convent Sabina, at Rome, is 21 feet bigh and 
is said to be 600 years old. At Nice thereisa 
tree, according to Risso, which generally bears 
5,000 to 6,000 oranges, is more than 50 feet 
high, and is so large in the stem that two men 
can scarcely embrace it. In Cordon, in Spain, 
there are trees which are considered to be 60 
to 700 years old. T. C. Archer, in the Ganden- 
er’s Chronicle of August 13th, 1870, mentions an 
immense orange tree in the garden of the 
Moorish palace of Alcazna which was said to 
be 600 years old and covered the ground 
space of a good-sixed oak. He also men- 
tions the orarge avenue of 1,096 trees, all 
of them centuries old, at Cordova, in the 
court attached to the old Moorish mosque, 
now the cathedral. Dr. Bennett, M.D., F.L.S., 
wrote an article on oranges for a work pub- 
lished in connection with the Exhibition of 
1870, for the government of New South Wales, 
in which it was stated, on the authority of Mr. 
Bullen, that some trees in the AZores were 
bearing plentifally, at an age of 100 years, a 
bighly-prized thin-skinned orange, full of 
juice and free from pips. Don Jose de Canto, 
writing to Dr. Bennett from Paris, in May, 
1868, sald that at the Azores, before the advent 
of the disease, in 1834, called “‘ Lagrima,”’ we 
“had trees producing from 6,000 to 20,000 
oranges a year—trees that were as much as 200 
or 800 years old.” 

It may be further remarked that they have at 
Parametta, Australia. some orange trees of 
great size. A writer in the Queensland Agri- 
cullurist says of them: ‘‘The three largest 
trees are growing in a flinty, sandy soil, within 
100 yards of a rapid stream of pure water. 
These three trees are about the size of one of 
our largest-sized gum-trees, and their trunks 
are so very large that it takes a long-armed 
man to reach around them. One of them, 
growing with forks about three feet from the 
ground, three men cannot reach around at two 
feet above the fork. They may be truly said 
to be the giants of the forest and matchless as 
orange trees. Their yield of fruit ig evorm- 
ous,’’— Pacifile Rural Press. 





WINTER LETTUCE. 


Tue demand for forced lettuce, grown under 
glass, is‘ constantly increasing and extending. 
It is only a few years since its consumption 
was confined to New York almost exctusively. 
This metropolis is still the great market for it; 
but there is a constantly growing demand in 
Boston and other large cities. Formerly 
lettuce was forced altogether in hot-beds or 
cold-frames during fall, winter, and spring; 
but the great labor of tending these beds in 
our severe winter weather, together with the 
uncertainty of getting a good crop, has of late 
years led the enterprising gardeners to build 
large greenhouses for the express purpose of 
forcing lettuce, and the enterprise has gener- 
ally been successful. In spring the bot-bed fs 
easily worked and lettuce is perhaps quite as 
easily grown in it as in the greenhouse; but 
during winter the greenhouse proves more 
satisfactory. The greenhouse is generally 
used in spring for forcing cucumbers, after 
having produced two or three crops of lettuce. 

The best variety of lettuce for forcing is the 
white-seeded tennis-ball. It is a quick-grow- 
ing sort and makes a good head in about 
three months from seed during winter, or in 
eight weeks in spring. The plants are usually 
transplanted twice, in order tosave space. The 
seed will come up in five days after sowing, 
and will need transplanting about two or three 
weeks afterward. At this time it is usual to 
set the plants three and one-half inches apart; 
and when they begin to crowd, which will be 
about three or four weeks later, to set them at. 
seven inches apart. They should be ready for 
use and well-headed in five or six weeks after 
the second transplanting. 

The temperature that is best suited to grow- 


ing good lettuce is 40° to 50° by night; while | 


by sunlight the temperature may be allowed 
to rise to 90°, without doing harm. The beds 
need abundant watering in spring; but in the 
damp weather and dark days of winter but 
little watering is required. The beds can 
hardly be made too rich, a heavy dressing of 
some two or three inches of manure being 
forked in before planting. If forced too 
rapidly, the tender leaves of the lettuce are 
subject toasort of blight or “ burn,”’ which 
often damages a large share of the crop. On 
the other hand, if the lettuce is grown too 
slowly, at a low temperature, it is subject toa 
disease or fungus, called mildew, which is 
often very destructive. To keep a mild, even 
heat is the safest way; but by no means easy 
in our fickle climate. Lettuce is also often 
damaged to a considerable extent by the aphis 
or louse; but this can be avoided by smoking 
with tobacco, the refuse stems of the cigar 
factory being used for this purpose.—W. D. 
Pui_srick, in N. £. Farmer. 





GARDENING IN LONDON SQUARES. 


Lonpon must be considered the center of the 
world in a horticultural sense, for there more 
of wealth and skill is engaged in this pursuit 
than anywhere else. All styles of gardening 
are tested, plants from all parts of the world 
are put upon trial,and their peculiar merits 
for special purposes are discovered. 

After all that has been done there during 
the last ten or fifteen years with bedding 
plants, it is pleasant to note that attention is 
turning again to the culture of annuals, and 
that these old favorites are found quite as use- 
ful and effective as plants that are more cost- 
ly. With us, where the great majority of 
those that are interested in flower-culture can- 
not possifly do anything very elaborate or 
costly, dependence toa great extent must be 
made upon annuals, that can be quickly and 
inexpensively raised. We know that, while a 
few annuals are better suited with the English 
climate than ours, yet many of those that are 
most valuable do far better here than in En- 
gland. 

The following statement, therefore, in refer- 
er.ce to gardening in London squares, from a 
communication in the Gardener's Chronicle, 
must have its fall weight upon the minds of 
cur readers : 


“The fact that a fair and even beautiful 
stow of flowering annuals and hardy peren- 
nials may be raised from seed in the open 
ground in ¢entral London is evidenced by the 
last three seasons’ experience in the garden 
management of Ensleigh Gardens. The inex- 
pensiveness of this mode of enltivation, as 
compared with the purchase of bedding-plants, 
is of itself a great recommendation. The main 
elements of success are the thorough digging 
up of the flower-beds during the winter, so 
that the ground may break up into good, 
finely-pilverized seed-beds for the spring and 
the careful sowing of the seed. The best 
results seem to have been secured from sowing 
variegated corn-flowers, varieties of the clark- 
ias, malope, nasturtiam, convolyulus minor, 
delphinium, antirrhinum, viscaria, godetia, 
eschseboltzia, calliopsis, candytuft, silene 
pendula, ete., in small patches over the flower- 
borders, and repeating the sowing at intervals 


on 





of two or three weeks during the spring and 
early summer months.” 


The plants abovenamed are, no doubt, well 
adapted to London ; but we miss from the list 
what are some of the most effective kinds— 
such as Phlor Drummondii, petunias, portu- 
laca, asters, baleams, etc., for the reason that 
they cannot be so well employed there as those 
named. We believe it is doing an essential 
service to flower-culture tn this conntry to 
insist upon the extensive employment of 
annuals.— Vick’s Mustrated Magazine. 





WINTERING GERANIUMS. 


Dr. C., of Washington County, wishes to 
learn some easy way to keep geraniums 
through winter, as he does not want to be en- 
cumbered with them in his room and he has no 
greenhouse. He has tried the commonly rec- 
ommended mode of banging them up in a 
cellar by the roots, and failed entirely. We may 
state, in answer to his inquiry, that, properly 
managed, they may be almost as easily kept as 
potatoes. Not by hanging them up, although 
this way sometimes succeeds in a very cool 
cellar, that never freezes and the air of which 
is not too wet nor too dry—perhaps one ina 
hundred. The mode we have long adopted, 
with entire success, is to take up the plants as 
soon in autumn as it is unsafe to leave them 
out; trim off nearly all the tops, leaving a few 
buds and small leaves ; and then plant them in 
boxes about two feet square and eight inches 
deep, using damp old sawdust to plant them 
in, packing it solid and filling carefully all 
interstices. If put in loosely, it will settle 
away and the roots become dry. <A dozen 
or twenty may he placed in one box of 
the size we have described. The size of the 
box is a matter of no importance, only for con- 
venicuce iu handling. Place the boxes square 
and close against the largest and lightest win- 
dow inthe cellar, where the plants ean have 
vood light. A small, dark window will bardly 
answer. The boxes may siand on a step- 
ladder, goods box, or flower stand, close up to 
the glass. The sawdust need not be wet, but 
only slightly damp, and will not require wet- 
ting more than two or three times before 
spring, even in a warm and dry cellar. In 
sich a cellar the plants will make some 
growth; in acool apartment they will ‘remain 
nearly dormant. In spring start them ina hot- 
bed, and set out in a well-manured bed as soon 
as the weather will safely admit, and they will 
bloom all through the seasoa. If there are 
only afew and there is no hot-bed, they may 
be started in pots in the house.—Country Gen- 
fleman, 





BOUQUET MAKING. 


THERE are certain laws, or usages, or fash- 
ions which govern the construction of bou- 
quets. A bridal bouquet is invariably wholly 
composed of white flowers. Fragrant gardenias, 
white roses, the sweetly-scented, wax-like 
etephanotis, jasmine, Lapageria alba, eucharis, 
lily of the valley, Roman hyacinth, white 
clover, pinks that have no dash of color in the 
snowy petals, orange blossoms, bouvardias, 
double Chinese primulas, chaste orchids, etc. 
are the leading subjects made use of. Birthday 
bouquets are composed of white and pink 
blossoms or such as have pale tones. Pall- 
room bouquets depend on the mode and coior 
of my lady’s dress. As a rule, the bouquet 
should match the dress; and this necessitates 
confidence between my lady, or her modiste, 
and the artist who constructs the bouquet. 
Sometimes it is deemed necessary to have the 
bouquets in harmony with the hangings or 
prevailing decorations of the ball-room, and 
occasionally it happens that bouquets of a 
peculiar kind of flower or particular hue of 
color are indispensable.— Vick’s Illustrat:d M2g- 
azine, 





Few men achieve success throug) Inck* 
Especially is this true of the cultivation of the 
soil, where nothing is got for nothing; where 
there is an intimate relation between causs 
and effect, a just compensation for an honest 
day’s work, areward only for persistent effort 
and steady purpose. 








A Wisconsin farmer twenty-three vears 
ago planted a piece of waste land, unfit for 
cultivation, with black walnut trees. The 
trees are ncw from sixteen to t:venty inches 
through ard have besr sold for $27,009, 








NEW SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


Every old subscriber can reduce his 
own subscription to THe INDEPENDENT 
from $3.00 per annum to $2.50, either by 
paying $5.00 for two years in advance or by 
asking some friend (not a subscriber) to join 
him, both paying $2.50 each, in advance, for 
one year; or, what is better, ask four others 
to join, making five in all, and get the paper 
for $10.00, or 2.00 cach. For further and 
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fuller rates see ptospectus, on page - 25. 
There is scarcely a town or 4 village where 
success would not attend the efforts of 
every one in thus seeking alike his own 
interest and ours. Try it, friends, one and 
all and make the club as large as possible. 
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AGRICULTURAL. 
To Farmers and Shippers. | uit: 
WAN 
1” tons D AND LIVE eee. 1,000 packages 
A ones as a Specialty, 


‘ALLARD, BRANCH af... 


112 Broad Street, New York. 


AMERICAN BARB FENCE WIRE. |: 





ree |e 


red . 
mals. 
sole and Ben the 0 oat barb wire 
er rs ae + Snished which 
This wire 


>on an entirely eritereae mre inctile from 

other, is amply secured by letters t, and no in- 

fringement upon any other er patent-right. 
AMERICAN FENCING CO., 234 West 20th St., N.Y. 


HANCOCK INSPIRATOR 


BEST BOILER-FEEDER 
Stationary, Marine, and Locomotive 
BOTLERS. 


Over 15,000 in Use. 


Send for Circulars and Price-lists, and for any in- 
ormation desired, to 


THE HANCOCK INSPIRATOR CO.,. 


34 Beach h Street, a 


RIEHLE BROS. 


cient against small as 
not slip th 













GREAT ORANGE BELT. 
This torn pee & p aot poner ee oo 8 Bie iron 


rst etsy ot L oar RUT,DI ING, 
LL -— serv- 
~— ye ae the 

th Florida, a pay 

PAGE APER, 
— GE WEEK, Sly 80 uncommon 
new settlemen it pages aeons Bees 
noe w ments, an ao finished and furnished roomy apart- 


he comforts and quiet of — 


——— the 4 
and} is 
to 





aid wi when required. 





se: HOLOE LANDS 
to actual sett! 


2 tan tex to vent Avo Gellegs 
Village of improved prope! or 
| am For further part rs call om or Siaress 


3. ¥. PARCE, owe Volusia Co:, Fin. 
H. A. DeLAND, Fairport, MoureeCoe., N. ¥. 
“* FLORIDA.” 


DeLAND GROVE HOUSE, Deland, Fle., 
situated in a beautiful and healthy Jocality, with 
“1 valk of Onarth, 


— three minu 
anized, School, is now open for 
Table CoRR se 


» per 
0. P. TERRY, Proprieter. 


ENASTROM'S RAZORS. 











TESTING 
MACHINES 


tats 08k ALL DESCRIPTI IONS, 
or h St., at Master; Store, 628. ith St., Phila. 
New v York Office, 91 Liberty Street; Pia. Peatey | 


272 Liberty St., under 7th Ave. pot el. 
DAY &CO. Agente, St. Louis 
Please send for Price-List, 1 farnishea ¥ a. 
THE LARGEST, OLDEST, AND BEST 





THIRTY-TWO COLUMN WEEKLY. 


Bre JOURN 





$2.00 year. Sample Copy free. 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


974 West Madison Street, Chicage. 
$50,000 TO CUSTOMERS, 
ATA 


READY WIXED Ph ea, 


excellent cstielee wider 
gallces, but no more 
prices. Send ber 


CHARLES H, HOWELL aun el . 


Manufacturers of Paints, Colors, Oils, Varnishes. 
212 to 216 Race &t., Philadelphia, U. 8. A. 








MATFIELD FERTILIZER. 


cements fom va § nia ee 
a ey cout 
plant-food sroenla, 9 Soret re or 
on eee package. Sx 
ence has gery 2 _cmabiia ed the. ‘above ‘act. 
ene ee emae. A few good agents wanted. 
MATFIELD FERTILIZER CO. 
13 Deane St., Boston, Mass. 








_.For New Terms for 


n 
HAN ENG oe . 
4, are made of {the BES TEELATTAT TAIN NABLE, 
e lade being hardened and tempered by MR. 
M himself phy peek we Process 
Hey impossible fo eeeg Razor not to 
° e Best 
be found to shave any beards growing 
i) the basses tote 
ence of the Gonsante in the United 
Btates ho have used ENGSTROM’S 
ZORS mony the past as years fully verifies 
e ¥ wer yo claimed oe them above. 
razors made 


N. B. high reputation won by these ra: 

RW GMTROM i SWEDEN has induced some E: 
makers to imitate the form stamp ¢m the fase thew 
Wades the words * To d 

Somih s on the shank of retor, 


FOR SALE BY 1 DEALERS IN CUTLERY. 
Mailed address on 
oni is for mI ack han ate t 
ryt wide biade, $2.50; ivory, $3.00; extra ivory, 


Every RAZOR is fully WARRANTED by 
BRADFORD & 


ANT Y; 








STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 


LISTER BROTHERS, 
New 8 fxnory Newark, ss eee 
hie and Dealers are invited to gend for 


HOUSEFUBNISHING GOODS. 
SANITARY SOTHIC 


ape ert 
pow ort, Carts Bishops 





Ranney, Hu 
ops Clarkson, Huan “aes 








1881, eee bese’ Eas 


= = tee Lig eae a 
Murray Street, New York. 





NE ape 
Ld». 814 N 


eam >, 


AINT YOUR HOUSES WITH 


RUBBER tte 





ple Card of their Beautiful Colors. 


sumhiny> 16 Smooth, Glossy, Durable, and 











es 
(GREA 


INDEPENDENT: 





$1 











KITCHEN FURNISHING. |22 


CUTLERY, CROCKERY, 
CHINA AND GLASS. 


EDDY’S REFRIGERATORS, 
BRASS FENDERS AND FIRE. SETS. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 
601 and 603 Sixth Ave.; 
1338 and 1340 Broadway. 


“The Largest Furniture Establishment in 
New y. York.” 


“OE GRAAF & TAYLOR 
Furniture and Bedding, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
47 and 49 West 14th St., 48 West 15th St., 
OPPOSITE MACYS. 
Always on hand the largest and most complete stock 
st reasonable Prices. Extension of premises through 
tige block now eomplete. 














DR. as Y's 


Paci Weed 


pT pe 


cuate, vem the worst Con 
bared fares the Throat. 


‘ou to know what ft by 


Rig a'Weed 
~~ > I 


satel a bot 


iret nay 
aN Eee 
have ts eff 
tle. d —_ 


DONALD KENNEDY, 
ROXBURY, MASS. 








Wholesale Agents 


W.H.Sehieffelin & Co.( 7s sma‘ azevs) NewYork} 














TUBULAR HOT-BLAST 


“ep STOVE. 
Pay 4 5 Mie 


{ "No smoke, 
Wonderful Invention. 
Send for Circular. 


R, E. DIETZ, 


54 and 56 Fulton Street, N. Y. 









= IVES’ PATENT LAMPS, 


AT 38 BARCLAY STREET. 
SPECIAL ATTRACTIONS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
KIOTO AND LONGWY LAMPS. 





“it | Parties Residing in New York or 


VICINITY who desire fine Furniture or Carpets on 
the Installment pian will 46 well toocall upon 
GEORGE A. CLARE®, 747 Broadway, upstairs, 

The best goods at moderate prices, 





ELGIN WATCHES. 


Gold, Silver, and Nickel, $6 to 
mtoo.D. aoe 


,to be exam- 
ARD 








amp for Catalogue. 
Gans, Revol vers,eent >. 0. d. for exaMisatics 
USE DEVOE’s 


-Brilliant Oil— 


DEVOE M’f’G CO., M’t’rs, N. ¥. City. 


ete Sa? “es co., 








y of 





eciemmatoas tee tere ton | 


aad, bee ——_— remedy tore Consumption, 
all diseases of the Turost 


er a 


by —— 

















CANCER 


omg, + Aas Kirosizy. who bas treated ia 
Yes Es REY 15,000 cases within the 
ppestons, ~ hy and the 
Sor eutea stra ; 
am outed free. Fiat ane all diseases 
treated. Send for Dr. Kir 
—— Wri 


a ciralae ei = re’ to for 
W.J. P. KINGSLEY. M. D.. Rome, N. ¥. 





BELLS. 
ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 





MEN Y BELL FOUNDRY. 
for all War- 
rin TEL eB went noes, 8... 





E BELL FOUNDRY 





INDEPENDENT 
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ifublications. pF of the 


piollowtne Ec 


ENGRAVINGS. 


#e 


THE “ 





OF THE EMANGIPA- 
th DON ty aichics See 
. Be it the st, and A. H. 
5 RR EE OR a 00 
THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Size, . 8. ceed cantauhbbanbeasogesashenessonan» 200 
The, Astistia Proot, wgned by A Hi 
eee eee ete rete seeese ee ¥ 
ENT T. "Size, 16x20: 0 
EX BE eb ST Size, 16x20. 1 00 
RESIDENT SCHUYLER COLF aan 
ete AEP a ‘oii, ine; nreeinerheres 1 00 
CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16x20...00000000 .. i 00 


oar of the above are wainted on heavy white paper 
d will be sent a on receipt of the money. 


~ SEs 1k ABRAHAM 
+ Fr az ter. Bound in Cloth. 


$1 00 
fag Bound in 


The * 
Cloth. 
Orders, with the cash enclosed, to be addressed to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
261 Broadway New York. 





FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


We have had so many inquiries for Files or 
Binders for Tux INDEPENDENT since the change 
to its present form that we have made arrange- 
ments a ae ~ & Co., pateniees of 


the + supply those who 
‘s h File or Binder wil 
con bas ‘twenty-six numbers—balf a 
m, coyer has ‘ TuE Tee lapapexDapt 
Wernobeed on it in large gilt letters, making it 






quite ornamental and jooking in << respect 











only by A. B. WiLpor, . 





ike a handsome volume. They will be de- 

livered. office on the receipt of one dollar 

) on the on os of one 

cents he usual 

‘00. A cut of the File or Binder is 
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price is 
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SUPERIOR GARVERS 


AND FORKS. 


CELEBRATED ANVIL BRAND. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY, 








{ Compuay’s We Manufacture in the LATEST STYLES 
Th Midleton, Pik Landaus, Landaulets, 


Berlin Coaches, Victorias, 
— Z OPN ’ eaibies, Cabriolets, 
FO. FAL 80. 































NOW READY, Coupes, bte., etc. MAKERS OF PLATED WARE 
ALL WORK STRIOTLY FIRST-CLASS. : : 
piapeuasle ~~ yates ‘coms. CORRESPOMDEMCY. 801,°TTED, | Spoons, Forks, Table Cutlery, etc 
ohn ™ N KL I AM - 
State Eire as mashes a Ca H. L & CO., New Haven, Conn. MUSICAL AUTHORITIES AND CRITICS PREF ER THE 
For le by all Leading Dealers. iC STEEL 
a oa any. ESTERBRO 0 K § PENS. 
Best in the Market. a 
sold Everywhere. ; ' . 
MANUFACTURED BY \ ¥ WORK, Pt ae Stag, 


Camden, N. J. New York. * 


W. D, TURNER £00, 


eemme, Hembén. Gh " os THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. : Siry pra GENER 






















-eaTThiy jikae || PC = 3 teers ieee alee 
HOLIDAY GOODS. he y* 


WISIX SILVER-PLATT 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
QUADRUPLE 


Electro- Plate, 


Simpson, Hal, Miler & Co, 


Corner of 14th St. and University 











Place. Union Square. UNEQUALED 
FINEST QUALEVY OF * !Volume= Purity of Tone sssdntate ie Tie ae FIND A 
> . SEE LARGE ASSORTMENT OF SUPERIOR TABLE 
ELECTRO SILVER PLATE sce re sizes ore, (Ne | eave Sieeenrs 
IN EVERY VARIETY OF | Clough & Warren Organ Co., A SPECIALTY. 





FACTORIES, WEST MERIDEN, CONN. 


LARGE AND SMALL ARTICLES on 


a ~ Highest Award Wherever Exhibited. OVINGTON BROTHERS, 


TABLE, TOILET, and BROOKLYN 


Nos. 238 to 252 Fulton and 110 Clark St 
ORNAMENTAL USE. and 146 State St., Chicago, Iil. 


Our new and greatly enlarged premises are 


NOW OPEN, 


and filled with the largest, most complete, and 
choicest stock of China, Glass, Clocks, | 


SUPERB BRON ZES 


ee SSA. Soper EUROPEAN NOVELTIES. 
PHILADELPHIA, 1876. PARIS, 1878. Decorated Dinner Sets in very great variety. 


BIGELOW CARPET COMPANY, 


Goods delivered in New Yerk and vicinity. 
The Original Power-Loom Manufacturers of 











Designs and Workmanship 
Equal to Sterling Silver. 











Fulton Ferry ars pass the door. 












Imported Art Tiles ’ 
FROM MINTON’S, MAW’S en 
AND BOTTE’S. ‘ 
Suitable for ancien, Me oe 
, Vestibul 





: WILTON AND BRUSSELS CARPETS. 
LINDEMAN) “'ntstvou ase 
PIANOS elma tanemeneletet sani 7 ‘BURT'S SHOES. 
son nmac'we wm nce| SUELAWAY Er, 


ARE THOSE MADE BY 
MANUFACTURED. 


’ EDWIN... BURT. 
see ! | 
LOW PRICES AHD EASY TERMS. The Shanda Pianos of Whe Worl 


E. D. BURT & CO., 
The Largest Establishment in Existence. 
_ = , Bleecker St., ¥. ¥. | Warerooms : Steinway Hall, W. Y. 


© OLUMBIA BICYCLE. | “GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


rmanent, practical road ve BAKERS Ww. & B. DOUC LAS, 






peewe foas 
i Special Comens and Estimates 
= EDWARD BOOTE, ‘ 
No. 11 East 19th St., N.Y. ee 
Opp. Arnold, Constable & Co. 
















Best in the 


: | Machiné 
ng. & w 
MILHAU “ eceiE 











A pe 
hicle, Tmileg. aa easy an h “an ride 
three miles as easily as he could 
walk one. The exereise promotes 
he nalth and strength. Send 3-cent 











MIDDLETOWN 
Samy Sor Sepeee Cytslogse, with CHOCOLATE omnen 2% CALISAYA BARY 
THE POPE M'F'G CO., : ‘ 4 and 87 John 8t., New York, ax pat A and efficient Tonte yrs 
98 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. The standard for a Century. and 197 Lake St. Chicago. and Preventive of Ague. - 
ne This Chocolate is made from the MANUFACTURERS OF i recommended a ics, convalescents, 
hoicest © fully selected PUMPS, Pons A narvousyor debilitated, and thos those ving tn |, } 
and prepared, It is the best Syaeuite Gosden - —- 
ngines, Pump 
Pixt Iron Yard “ ws > 
preparation of plain Chocolate in pamenh, Ask for “MILHAU Ss, 
the market for family use, ete 





It is the Original. Allow no substitution. 
J.MILHAU’S SON, 183 Broadway, N, Y. 


hibition att = 
i3i7: "vienna, Aarerta” tn K Established 1817. 


oo * = 
Ve AGH RDNA. = 


dition. 1878, 
Union Square, 7 
have just received Latest +i in ; 
Watches, Jewelry, eo‘) 
Bronzes, -. Clocks, 
Paris and Vienna Novelties. ? 


STERLING SILVER WARE. WARRANTED {% FINE, [usec Sd 
Consisting of Forks, Spoons, Butter - Knives, Sagar-Shells, etc., etc. JAMES NARDIN za 


R, WALLACE # SONS MANUFACTURING CO., Wallingford, Conn, — *« WATCH. * = 


—=x=— ——=_— 
** Tux IXDEPEXDENT’’ Press, Nos. 21 ax> BZ Rose Sraxcr. 


Wonxs FOUxprD i 1688. 


Sold hy Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER « CO., 
Dorchester, Mass. 


LADIES, ask your Shoe Dealer for ANGO 
DRESSING, Best in the world! — 


8.8. NEWTON & CO. 
18 WEST BROADWAY, WN. Y. 
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